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All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to the 
Editor of THE Booxman, St. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
SguarRE, Lonpon, E.C. 


A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


Hews Rotes. 


The November BookMAN will be a special Conan 
Doyle Number. With the present issue THE BooK- 
MAN attains its majority and enters on the twenty- 
second year of its existence. It is an event upon 
which we shall be forgiven for congratulating our- 
selves a little, and an article by Sir William Robert- 
son Nicoll dealing with the founding of the magazine 
and some of the chief of its:early contributors 
appears on another page. 


For much assistance with the Whistler illustrations 
in this Number, we are specially indebted to Mr. 
W. Heinemann, who kindly placed several of the 
portraits and prints in his collection at our service ; 
to M. Paul Helleu for permitting us to reproduce his 
fine etching of Whistler ; to M. Dornac for permission 


to Mr. Thomas Way, Mr. John Lane, Mrs. E. R. 
Pennell, and others to whom due acknowledgment 
is made elsewhere. 


“ Ape’s ”’ drawing of Whistler, which we reproduce 
by permission on our cover, has been one of the 
most popular of the famous Vanity Fair cartoons, 
and we understand that very few copies of it now 
remain for disposal. 


Among our illustrations is Whistler’s etching of 
St. James’s Street, which is also reproduced by 
permission of the proprietors of Vanity Fair. He 
has caught wonderfully in it “ the sun and swagger 
of the street as it appears on a fine June afternoon.” 
““Mr. Whistler has been installed during the last 
week,” it was said in Vanity Fair when the plate 
was presented to its readers, “‘ on the terrace of the 
Albemarle Hotel, looking down St. James’s Street, 
and there has been achieved what is perhaps the 
most admirable plate he has ever produced, embrac- 
ing the whole length of the street with the palace 
at the foot and a glimpse of the Surrey hills beyond.” 
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The £5 5s. net and £2 2s. net limited editions of 
“The Collected Verse of Rudyard Kipling,’”’ which 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton will publish shortly, 
were fully subscribed a few days after the first pre- 
liminary announcement was made. The first large 
edition at 20s. net is also already exhausted. 


Mr. John Drinkwater, whose new volume of poems 
we review elsewhere, is writing for Messrs. Dent a book 
on Swinburne, and has just completed a long intro- 
duction for the library edition of the work of St. 
John Hankin that is to be published by Mr. Martin 
Secker. He has 
written also an in- 
troduction for the 
edition of Gray that 
has just been added 
to the ‘“‘Everyman’s 
Library ”’ series. 


One of the nota- 
ble books promised 
for the autumn is 
the authoritative 
biography of Lord 
Wolverhampton 
(better known as Sir 
Henry Fowler), by 
his daughter, the 
Hon. Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, which is to be 
published by Messrs. 
Hutchinson. 


A novel based on 
the notorious Vene- 
tian trial of Marie 
Tarnowska is at 
present appearing 
serially in France 
and Italy, and is 
arousing something of a sensation in both countries. 
It is written by that polyglot writer Annie Vivanti, 
who writes all her novels in three languages and 
is now preparing an English version of the story 
which is to be published by Mr. Heinemann. 


Photo by W. E. Gray, Bayswater. 


Mr. Joseph Shaylor has been prominently con- 
cerned with the selling of books for over fifty years 
past, and he has written and compiled several that 
have an honoured place on the shelves of the book- 
lover. He has lately completed another, ‘“ The 


Fascination of Books,” that Messrs. Simpkin, 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pennell. 
Authors of The Life oy Whistler (Heinemann). 


Marshall have just published. It appeals both to the 
bookseller and to the general reader who is interested 
in things literary, and contains essays on ‘‘ The Use 
and Abuse of Titles,’ ‘‘ The Evolution of the Book- 
seller,” ‘‘ Book Distributing,” and incidentally forms 
an interesting and permanent record of the Book- 
selling trade. 


We congratulate Mr. G. H. Putnam, the head of 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, on the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Letters that has been conferred upon 
him by the Columbia University of New York. 


Some reviewers in 
praising “George 
Wendern Gave a 
Party,” that was 
recently published 
by Messrs. Black- 
wood, said the story 
was fascinating but 
highly improbable. 
It seems, however, 
that the tale was 
suggested to the 
author by an actual 
party of the same 
sort that was given 
long ago by a cer- 
tain American 
banker now well 
known in England. 
The book is already 
in its second edition 
over here, and is 
having an _ extra- 
ordinary success in 
America. 


Messrs. David 
Nutt have in the 
press a volume by Mr. Reginald R. Buckley entitled 
“St. Francis: A Troubador of the Spirit.’’ It con- 
tains an essay on the Franciscan ideal and a poem 
portraying St. Francis as the Zarathustra of the 
Christian world. Mr. Buckley, who is the son of a 
Manchester cotton spinner and manufacturer, began 
his career as a bank clerk, and in due course became 
an Associate of the Institute of Bankers. Later, 
however, he came to London as secretary of the 
publishing house of Messrs. J. M. Dent & Son. For 


the last two years he has been on the staff of 
T.P.’s Weekly, and has done a good deal of writing 
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on music, the drama 
and social topics for 
many of the news- 
papers and maga- 
zines. 


Mr. Robert Hali- 
fax, who has made 
steady progress into 
popular favour as a 
novelist of lower 
London, has a new 
novel ready which 
Constable 
will publish under 
the title of ‘‘ A Slice 
of Life.” 


Messrs. 


Richard Dehan 
(Miss Clo Graves), 


whose new novel, ‘“‘ Between Two Thieves ” 
(Heinemann), was reviewed in last month’s 
Bookman, 


The latest addition to Messrs. Cassell’s series of 
Little Books on Great Writers is an admirable study 
of the personality of Thackeray by Mr. Sidney Dark. 


Yet another new publishing firm is the Happy 
Publishing Company. The members of which are all 
women, no male being eligible for admission, since 
the declared object of the firm is to deal with only 
books that are “ written, printed and published by 
women.’ Their first venture is a series of stories 
by Mrs. M. M. Lee, called “‘ Love’s Victories.” 


On the whole, you may take it that the long- 
haired, lackadaisical poet is a creation of the comic 
papers and has no real existence outside them. 
More typical of the present day poet, at all events, 
is Mr. John Gurdon, whose book of verse, “ En- 
chantments,” is to be issued by Mr. Erskine Mac- 
donald. Mr. Gurdon, who has published two other 
volumes of poems that have won golden opinions 
from the Spectator and other of the principal literary 
journals, is chairman of one of the oldest and most 
prosperous rubber companies. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin (Mrs. Riggs) has written in 
““A Child’s Journey with Dickens’’ (Hodder & 
Stoughton) a very charming reminiscence of how 
she met Dickens when she was a small girl, and of 
the conversation that passed between them about 
his books, of which she was already an enthusiastic 
admirer. Incidentally Mrs. Riggs gives a glimpse 
of her home life and of the library that stood open 
to her in those early years; but the compelling 
interest of the book lies in its vivid picture of Dickens 
as he seemed in the eyes of a child. 


“Countess Daphne,” one of the most popular of 
Rita’s many novels, made its first appearance some 
years ago, and has long been out of print. Messrs. 
Stanley Paul & Co. have now issued a new and cheap 
edition of it that has been thoroughly revised by the 
author. 


Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice, the auther of “ Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch,’’ has written a new book— 
“ The Romance of Billy Goat Hill,” which Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton are publishing immediately. 


Anna Sewell’s classic life-story of a horse, “‘ Black 
Beauty,” has gone through numerous editions, and 
is to be published by Messrs. Jarrold this autumn in 
a new one that will be illustrated in colour by Mr. 
Cecil Aldin. 


In addition to the Meredith Letters, we are to 
have from Messrs. Constable shortly a one-volume 
edition of the “ Poetical Works of Meredith,” with 
notes by Mr. G. M. Trevelyan. This is as it should 
be: no poet is quite happy until he has rolled all 
his strength and all his sweetness up into one volume, 
and one would like to see Browning and Swinburne 
also arrive at that felicity. 


Photo by Vandyk. 


Mr. Edwin Pugh, 


whose new book, “ The City of the World” (Nelson), is reviewed on page §9. 
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Mr. Heinemann is publishing next month “ The 
Romance of Stephen Compton,” a new novel by Mr. 
J. E. Patterson. It is a story of to-day, describing 
the rise and progress of a Labour Leader who alters 
the face of industrial England. 


We made reference last month to Mr. Cole’s famous 
Book Arcade in Melbourne, and Messrs. W. & G. 
Foyle call our attention to the similar Arcade that 
they are now establishing in London. It occupies 
a large building of six floors, and already contains over 
a million carefully classified volumes of new and 


Photo by Dover Street Studios. Mrs. Charlotte Cameron. 


A lady journalist who resented several newspapers at the Durbar, and 
whose “A Durbar been published by Messrs. Stanley 
0. 


second-hand books. Messrs. Foyle commenced busi- 
ness at Peckham about seven years ago ; they have 
opened eight branches and warehouses in various 
parts of London, and are now establishing this huge 
central Bookstore in Charing Cross Road. It should 
be a useful resort for the real book-buyer, and a very 
Paradise for the prowling bookworm, for it will take 
him a year or two to travel along the twenty miles 


of shelves and browse on the books as he goes in his 
customary manner. 


Mr. Clive Holland, whose clever novel, “‘ My 
Japanese Wife,” has had a sale of over four hundred 
thousand copies, has collected a new book of his 


short stories, ‘‘ A Madonna of the Poor,’ which 
Messrs. Lynwood will publish this month. 


It is some little time since Mr. J. A. Steuart gave 
us a new novel, and his many admirers will be pleased 
to hear that he has one appearing this autumn. It 
will be published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
with the title of “‘ The Rock of the Raven.” 


Miss Daphne Allen, whose book of drawings and 
paintings we reviewed last month, is the daughter 
of Mr. Hugh Allen, of the famous Ruskin publishing 
house. It is not surprising, especially when it is 
remembered that she is still under thirteen, that Miss 
Allen’s work is attracting a great deal of attention, 
and during this month a special Exhibition of it is to 
be held at the Dudley Gallery. In addition to the 
originals of the pictures in “‘ A Child’s Visions,’’ the 
Exhibition will include over a hundred other draw- 
ings in colour, monochrome, pencil and pen and ink, 
among them being sketches and paintings illustrating 
scenes from old Fairy Tales, Greek Mythology, the 
Arthurian Legends, Shakespeare, Wagner, and a 
number of exquisitely graceful studies of Cupids 
a-foot and a-wing in every imaginable attitude. We 
reproduce on page 7 one little group of these drawings, 
which have suffered somewhat, unfortunately, in being 
reduced to the size of our page. Despite the pre- 
cocity of her talent, and the strangely thoughtful 
spirit of mysticism that plays so beautifully in much 
of her work, Miss Allen is the most natural and un- 
spoilt of children ; she draws and paints for her own 
amusement only, making no labour of it, giving 
rapid expression in colour and line to any fancy that 
comes to her, using ng indiarubber on the sketch but 
leaving it unaltered in its first freshness. Two of her 
pictures are to be reproduced in the Christmas Num- 
ber of the Graphic, and itis probable that others will 


appear in other of the magazines after the close of 
the Exhibition. 


Mr. Percival Lancaster, whose new novel of adven- 
ture in New Zealand is to be published shortly by 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., is a Canadian by adop- 
tion. He was born in England and educated at 
Dulwich College, and is the son of Mr. W. J. C. 
Lancaster, late of the British Admiralty and well 
known to boy readers as “ Harry Collingwood.’ By 
profession Mr. Percival Lancaster is a civil engineer 
and surveyor as well as an author. He received his 
training with Messrs. Sir John Jackson, Ltd., at Key- 
ham, but left there to travel in South Africa, where 
he became for a time a captain of Irregular Cavalry, 
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and was en- 
gaged in a 
good deal of 
active service. 
Invalided 
home, he took 
to writing 
stories, and 
then wrote a 
book, “Ga 
tain Jack 
which had the 
unusual for- 
tune of being 
accepted by 
the first pub- 
lisher who saw 
.it and met 
with consider- 
able success. 
He has lately 
finished an- 
other novel, “‘ The Serpent,’ which will not be 
published until next year. In 1909 Mr. Lancaster 
went to Canada, where he now follows his profession 
of civil engineer, and in his leisure writes many 
short stories for the Canadian and American maga- 
zines. Incidentally, he is a keen sportsman, and 
our snapshot portrait shows him just home from a 
day’s shooting on the Georgia Bay. 


Capt. Percival 
Lancaster. 
faken on Georgia Bay, Canada, August, 1912. 


The Rev. D. P. Macdonald, of Lochfyne, writes : 
“In common with all who know Australia and her 
people I could not fail to read with the greatest 
pleasure and satisfaction Mr. A. St. John Adcock’s 
contribution to the September BookMAN. He will 
be hailed throughout Greater Britain as the long- 
looked-for champion in Great Britain. Australia 
has certainly suffered, as regards her literature, for 
want of such. Unbiased recognition and candid 
statement of facts are all that Australia asks ; this, 
in itself, is the invaluable tribute ; it then becomes 
apparent that her literary reputation is not in- 
significant, and is, in point of comparison, remark- 
able. May I suggest that among a few additions, 
which would serve to make the list of Australian 
authors more complete, the following could well be 
included: J. R. Houlding (‘Old Boomerang’), a 
worthy veteran in the ranks of Australian writers of 
to-day, whose ‘ Rural and City Life,’ ‘ Christopher 
Cockle,’ ‘ The Pioneer of the Family,’ etc., published 
a quarter of a century ago, have never been super- 
seded in their class; Donald Macdonald, author of 


“How We Kept the Flag Flying,’ ‘ The Warrigal’s 
Well,’ etc. ; James Green, author of ‘ The Story of 
the Bushmen,’ ‘ The Selector,’ ‘The Lost Echo,’ 
etc. ; and Roy Bridges, who wrote ‘ The Barb of an 
Arrow,’ etc.”” Mr. Macdonald thinks, too, that in 
the department of more serious literature mention 
should have been made of the “ Studies in the English 
Reformation,” of Dr. Clarke, Archbishop of Mel- 
bourne; Professor W. J. Woodhouse’s ‘ Tutorial 
History of Greece” ; George Woolnough’s “ Kos- 
mos’’; the Autobiography of the Rev. George 
Browne, D.D.; the Rev. James Cowell's “ History 
of Methodism in N.S.W.” ; and the Rev. J. Dick- 
son’s “ History of Presbyterianism in New Zealand.” 


Mr. Alfred Searcy is an Australian author who 
should have had a place in our last Number. He has 
written many articles that have been highly spoken 
of by Mr. Louis Becke and Mr. Frank Bullen, and 
two books, “In Australian Tropics,” and “ By 
Flood and Field.” Messrs. G. Bell & Sons published 
last month an English edition of the latter—a 
pleasantly written and immensely interesting volume 
which should do much to call attention to the great 
and varied resources of that part of the island 
continent which is known as the Northern Territory. 
Mr. Searcy is acting-clerk in the House of Assembly 
at Adelaide, and was formerly for fourteen years 


Photo by Hammer & Co., Adelaide. 
Author of “ By Flood and Field” (G. Bell & Sons). 


Mr. Alfred Searcy, 
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sub-collector of Customs at Port Darwin. He has 
lived a life full of adventure in the little known 
Northern Territory of South Australia—adventure 
among Malay and Chinese smugglers off and on the 
north coast, with treacherous aborigines, horse 
thieves, lawless keepers of grog-shanties, and on the 
great rivers, and in the jungles and mangrove swamps 
of the “ out-beyond,’”’ and he has gathered these 
experiences up 

into his books. 


Miss Edith 
Howes, author 
of “The Sun 
Babies,” and 
“ Rainbow Chil- 
dren ’’ (Cassell), 
was mentioned 
in our last Num- 
ber as a Cana- 
dian writer. 
Miss Howes was 
born in London, 
but since her 
very early years 
has been living 
in New Zealand, 
where sheis now 
aschool teacher, 
and has written 
a good deal for 
the New Zea- 
land papers on 
natural history 
subjects and 
education. 


Mr. William 
S. Walker, the 
Australian nov- 
elist, better 
known as 
Coo-ee,” has 
completed two 
new novels, “‘ The Boomerang,” and “‘ Towards the 
Bnght Dawn,” which will make their appearance 
during the next few months. Mr. Walker is a native 
born Australian, and a nephew of Rolf Boldrewood’s. 
His father was a squatter in a large way, and he 
himself has had an exhaustive colonial experience as 
squatter, digger, and general adventurer. He spent 
fifteen years in New Zealand, was one of the first 
arrivals on the South African Diamond Fields, and 
after a long and full life of varied experiences is now 


A 


from an Engraving by E. W. Wyon 


England,” published in 1838. 
Reproduced from a print kindly lent by Mr. F. Irving Taylor. 


settled down quietly at home in Devonshire. Few 
writers know Australia more thoroughly, from the 
days of the gold rush down to its more decorous life 
of to-day, and he has made good use of his experiences 
in his nine novels, of which perhaps “When the 
Mopoke Calls,” “ From the Land of the Wombat,” 
and “Native Born” have enjoyed the largest 
vogue. His fiction is strongly sensational, and in 
Australia he is 
as popular as 
Mr. Le Quex is 


among us. 


Another very 
popular Cana- 
dian novelist is 
Mr. Robert E. 

Knowles, whose 
‘books are pub- 
lished by 
Messrs. Oli- 
phant, Ander- 
son & Co. In 
“ The Handi- 
cap,’ ‘‘The 
Web of Time,” 
“The Under- 
tow,”’ and other 
of his stories he 
has drawn ad- 
mirably realised 
pictures of life 
as it is in Can- 
ada to-day and 
as it was yes- 
terday. He has 
been compared 
with George 
Macdonald for 
the faithfulness 
of his Scottish 
portraiture and 
with Haw- 
thorne for the 
fine imagina- 
tiveness and dramatic intensity of his writing. 


little Known Portrait of Shelley, 


H. F. Chorley’s “Authors of 


Mr. Edward Arnold publishes this month Professor 
Oliver Elton’s “Survey of English Literature, 
1780-1830.” 


Mr. Ashby Sterry has a new volume of light verse 
in the press. He is calling it ‘‘ The River Rhymer,” 
and it will be published by Mr. Ham-Smith. 
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Mr. John Lane has been taking up the cudgels, in 
The Globe, in defence of the newspapers and the book 
trade of Canada. An article in the Cornhill has 
described Toronto as “a city of 350,000 inhabitants, 
which subsists on four book-shops of unequal merit ”’; 
and Mr. Lane neatly convicts the writer of living in 
a glass house and throwing stones by pointing out 
that Bristol, a city with a literary past, “‘ possesses 
nearly 400,000 inhabitants, a university, a cathedral, 
a great public school, an ancient grammar school, and 
a baker’s dozen of reputed millionaires. ... And 
yet, with all these superlative advantages, Bristol has 
only two modern bookshops that approach the 

standard of those 
of Toronto.’’ 
Countering the 
Cornhill statement 
that “‘ nobody reads 
in Canada,” Mr. 
Lane remarks: “I 
should say, with 
some knowledge of 
the book trade in 
Britain, America 
and the Colonies, 
that Canada con- 
sumes more books 
per head than any 


English-speaking 
Madame 
G. R. Duval, Country in the 
whose new novel, “ Written in the Sand*. world.” 


is published by Mr. Ham Smith. 


The late Mr. H. D. Lowry left among his papers 
an unfinished novel, a number of short Cornish 
stories and some poems. These have now been 
placed in the hands of Mr. Lowry’s cousin, Mrs. 
C. A. Dawson Scott, who is preparing them for the 
Press under the direction of Mr. Nicol Dunn, and a 
first volume, ‘“‘A Dream of Daffodils,” by H. D. 
Lowry, with portrait and a memoir by Mr. Edgar 
Preston, of the Morning Post, will be published this 
month by Mr. Glaisher, of Notting Hill Gate. 


A pleasantly gossipy, interesting booklet has 
been written by Mr. W. Francis Aitken on “ Some 
Memories of The Row.” Incidentally, it commem- 
orates the removal of Messrs. S. W. Partridge & Co. 
from Paternoster Row to their new premises in the 
Old Bailey, and gives illustrations of some of the 
ancient pottery and other antiquities that were 
found below the foundations of the old house they 
have left ; but it goes outside all this to give a full 
and useful history in little of the Row itself compiled 
for all available sources. 


A book that should be 
of unusual interest is the 
“Rough Roads: Remin- 
iscences of a Wasted Life,” 
by Mr. Dyke Wilkinson, 
that Messrs. Sampson, Low 
& Co. are publishing this 
autumn. Once upon a 
time, Mr. Wilkinson was a 
very poor boy; nowheisa 
rich man; so itis not clear 
on the face of it why he 
describes his life as a 
wasted one. He has gone 
through many hardships, met with many adventures ; 
had exciting experiences in racing circles and in 
steady, everyday business, and he has written 
“ Rough Roads ”’ to tell of all he has seen and known 
on his chequered way through the world. 


Mr. DyKe 
Wilkinson, 


Author of “ Rough Roads” 
(Sampson, Low & Co.). 


The most talked-of book at the moment is probably 
the “ Life of David Lloyd George,” which has been 
issued by the Caxton Publishing Company. The 
biographer, Mr. Herbert du Parcq, has many quali- 
fications for the work he has undertaken. He is on 
terms of personal friendship with Mr. Lloyd George’s. 
family, and has gained valuable information from 
friends of the Chancellor’s youth at Llanystumdwy, 
and from friends of his later years. Mr. du Parcq 
is a keen and able student of political affairs, is 
himself an efficient speaker, and in his undergraduate 
days at Oxford he was elected (in 1902) to the 
Presidency of the historic Oxford Union Society. 
He was a scholar 
of Exeter College, 
graduated with 
high honours in 
1903, and subse- 
quently returned 
to Oxford in 1905 
with a post-grad- 
uate scholarship 
at Jesus College, 
which is, of 
course, pre-emi- 
nently the Welsh 
College at Oxford. 
Since then he has 
become known as 
a practising bar- 


rister and a Mr. Herbert 

speaker on Liberal du Parcq. 
Author of the “Life of David Lloyd George” 

platforms. (Caxton Press). 
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AN APOLOGY FOR REBECCA, 


By Kate WIGGIN. 


HEY say I ought to furnish @ “ Glossary” for 
my play, “ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” 
which I thought so simple and so unpretentious a drama- 
tic offering that it surely would explain itself as it went 
along. I know that the London critic commonly does 
not care for representations of life in a far-away New 
England village, that he likes neither the dialect— 
which I have given to only two out of my thirteen charac- 
ters—nor the types portrayed in such a play. He seems 
to feel a temperamental aversion to any presentment of 
Yankee customs, manners and speech in an out-of-the- 
‘way New England hamlet, while accepting “ Bunty ” 
and ‘“‘ Hindle Wakes ’”’ as in- 
teresting studies in a similar 
field of labour. I am sorry 
to have been puzzling, how- 
ever, and if I do issue a 
little glossary to be slipped 
into the programme like the 
invitation to take a cup of 
tea, it will illuminate the 
following points. 

Some of our listeners mar- 
vel at the name of Rebecca’s 
dead father, Lorenzo de 
Medici Randall, and «her 
uncle Mark, otherwise Mar- 
quis de Lafayette Randall. 
I did not invent these high- 
sounding cognomens, but as 
they were often given to 
defenceless babies in the 
State of Maine thirty or 
forty years ago, I preserved 
them for their quaintness. 
It is easy to see that La- 
fayette’s visit to America 
may have inspired young 
mothers to perpetuate his 
name, and I am afraid that . 
total ignorance of titles may 
have led them to mistake 
“* Marquis ’ for a Christian 
mame in good and regular 
‘standing. What induced the 
affection in that locality for 
Lorenzo de Medici is more mysterious, but just as true to 
life for, as a child, I knew well two elderly men named 
Marquis de Lafayette Johnson, and Lorenzo de Medici 
Milliken, who wrote themselves down as respectively 
M. D. L. Johnson and L. D. M. Milliken. 

Next in gravity is my offence in describing as a pre- 
mium what is apparently known in this country as a 
““coupon prize.”” My only apology is that I never 
heard of a coupon prize and I have always heard the 
thing itself alluded to as a “premium.” The poor 
children in little straggling villages in"the New England 
States used to sell, and still do sell, soap, from door to 
Joor, acting as humble child-agents for enterprising 
firms. These children, when successful, receive as 
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rewards a set of tea dishes, or a rickety chair, or a crudely 
decorated lamp. Sometimes the latter “ premium ” is 
glowingly described and pictured in the advertising 
circulars as a magnificent “‘ banquet-lamp,” and it is 
this useless appendage which the imaginative Rebecca 
so longs to secure for the poverty-stricken Simpson 
family. 

I supposed that the two words: “ banquet” and 
“lamp,” being tolerably familiar to students of the 
dictionary, the compound word might be intelligible, 
but, alas! one of the critics says: ‘‘ Rebecca wishes, 
by selling large quantities of soap, to procure for her 
poor. friends a ‘ banquet- 
lamp ’— whatever that may 
be.” Astothe sudden mar- 
riage of the Simpsons, which 
is about to be solemnized at 
the end of the third act, it 
is possible in America for 
any couple to go before a 
minister at any hour, and be 
made man and wife without 
previous notice or further 
delay. The absence of banns 
or license in the play seems 
to make some persons fear 
that I have imagined this 
informal marriage ceremony 
and that it does not exist. 

The little local “ flag- 
raisings ” which occur here 
and there during a Presiden- 
tial campaign, and theexcite- 
ments of “ graduations” as 
the exercises attending the 
end of a girl’s or a boy’s 
school days are called, these 
functions loom large in a 
community such as I 
have tried to show in 
Rebecca. They give atmos- 
phere as truly as the Morris 
dance in a play of Old 
England or “ Standing at 
the Plate” in Scottish 
“ Bunty,” and in their own 
simple way are as worthy of preservation in literature 
or drama. 

I shall be very happy, very proud and very grateful, 
as indeed I might well be, if Rebecca wins a public in 
London. Emerson says: “‘ What is for thee gravitates 
to thee,” a bit of philosophy in which I firmly believe, 
sé I shall be content with the verdict of the audiences 
that see the play. 

I have no skill in growing orchids or rare plants or 
even parasites, Rebecca is simply a bit of clover blooming 
by a dusty New England road side. It remains to be seen 
whether she can be transplanted and encouraged to 
grow for a while beside the roses in your English 
garden, 


Kate Douglas Wiggin 
(Mrs Riggs.) 
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IAN 


HOLD a few literary dogmas—very few—that 

have withstood every test I have been able to 
apply to them, and one of these is that, historical fiction 
apart, all the best novels have been written out of 
personal .experience, and all the characters in them 
that are truest and most alive have been drawn, as the 
good artist always works, from the model. I do not 
mean, of course, that the experiences are written down 
verbatim, nor that the characters are slavishly and 
photographically copied from their originals; your 
novelist may fashion his man or woman out of the 
features and idiosyncrasies of half a dozen different 
persons, just as a painter may use one model for the 
face of his figure, another for the arms, and a third for 
the hair ; he merely goes to life for his material, then sets 
his imagination to work upon what he has actually seen 
and known. When he does not, he may catch your 
interest with an exciting plot, but his book is character- 
less, and has not enough body and blood of reality in 
it to keep it living long. 

When I first read the novels of Ian Hay—or, to give 
him his full name, Mr. Ian Hay Beith—I had a comfort- 
able feeling that he was confirming me in my faith. His 
people are too lifelike never to have lived; it was 
easy enough to gather from his books that he had been 
a Public School boy ; that he was or had himself been a 
schoolmaster ; that he had seen something of clerical 
life and of the political world from the inside ; that he 
was a golfer, a cricketer, and in general a keen sports- 
man ; and now that I have had an opportunity of getting 
at the facts about him I find that his biography is very 
much what his novels had led me to expect. 

Born on the 17th April, 1876, Mr. Beith is the second 
son of the late John Alexander Beith, and grandson of the 
Rev. Dr. Beith, of Stirling, who is still remembered in 
many a Highland parish as one of the great figures of 
the Disruption of 1843. A man of remarkable zeal and 
energy, Mr. Beith’s father was not contented to limit 
himself to the labour involved in the direction of the 
great shipping and export firm of Beith, Stevenson & 
Co., but devoted almost the whole of his leisure to public 
service. He was in his time President of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, Government Representative on 
the Mersey Dock Board, a Justice of the Peace for 
Lancaster, and a director and supporter of almost in- 
numerable philanthropic and religious enterprises. In 
politics he was an ardent follower of Mr. Gladstone, and 
was for some time leader of the Liberal Party in Man- 
chester. In philanthropic work he was closely associated 
with men of such opposite shades of political opinion as 
Jacob Bright and Sir W. H. Houldsworth. Such little 
recreation as he allowed himself amid the stress of these 
varied activities was mostly taken aboard a boat, and 
his favourite holiday place was Oban, which had been 
his father’s first parish. He purchased “ Alt-na-Craig,” 
Professor Blackie’s eyrie overlooking the Sound of 
Kenera, when the Professor indignantly vacated it on the 
advent of the railway, and it became the starting point 
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of numerous yachting expeditions among the Highlands. 
and Islands ; nowadays it is still occupied by his widow. 

Fettes, that honje of classics and Rugby football, 
counts Ian Hay anjong its distinguished scholars ; he 
spent his scholastic infancy there as the fag of a certain 
J. A. Simon, then head boy of Fettes, and now his friend 
Sir John Simon, K.C., M.P., Solicitor-General of England. 
In 1895 he proceeded to St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and there he was so far from slothful that he played 
Rugby football three days a week, and on the remaining 
three days laboured at the oar with such diligence that 
he attained (“rather flukily,”’ he says) to the post of 
captain of his College Boat Club during his last year. 
Withal he devoted sufficient attention to his studies to 
obtain a Second Class in the Classical Tripos. 

Thus equipped, he made it known that his services 
were at the disposal of the Headmasters of the nation; 
but as nothing happened (beyond two stop-gap engage- 
ments at Charterhouse and Fettes), he suspected that 
classical degrees must be a drug in the market, and 
returning to Cambridge spent an extremely laborious 
year in acquiring enough knowledge of chemistry and. 
physics to fit him for a Senior Mastership. After four 
years at Durham School, first under the Rev. A. E. 
Hillard, now High Master at St. Paul’s, and later under 
the Rev. Harry McKenzie, now Headmaster of Upping- 
ham, he was invited to go back to Fettes, where he spent 
six happy years. Then last April, owing to a partial 
breakdown in health due to his having been burning the 
candle at both the literary and the scholastic ends, he 
regretfully resigned his post and turned his back for ever 
on a profession which, whatever its trials and disap- 
pointments, provides its adherents with a never-failing 
supply of the healthiest and most invigorating company 
in the world—that of the British schoolboy, and in- 
cidentally had supplied Ian Hay with material that he 
had already turned to excellent account in at least one 
of his novels. For “ Pip”’ is one of the finest and most. 
convincing of schoolboy stories, and in its later phases. 
blends a love romance with great doings at cricket 
and golf in the most ingenious and glamorous manner 
imaginable. 

As far back as 1g0r Ian Hay had begun to coquet. 
with fiction. He had worked fitfully on a school story,. 
the hero of which was, he confesses, modelled on a. 
certain Fettes boy of his acquaintance. He called him 
“Pip,” and what has now become the third chapter of the 
novel was the first serious attempt at fiction that he 
ever made. The tale grew in a desultory way through 
several years: sometimes he did not touch it for six 
months at a stretch ; sometimes he took it up again and 
interpolated a chapter into the hero’s past ; sometimes 
he grafted an episode on to his future. The school scenes 


were written first ; then the love scenes ; then the first 
two chapters, that deal with the somewhat neglected 
home life of Pip and his sister Pipette, and give an 
amusing record of their experiences at the local kinder- 
garten school kept by Mr., Miss Mary, Miss Arabella, and. 
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Miss Amelia Pocklington. Among the good things in all 
Ian Hay’s novels are his humorous or reflective asides, 
such as those in “‘ Pip” on the fascination of golf; on 
how the schoolmaster realises early in his career that “ he 
is not a universally popular person”; or on how Pip’s 
father, a widower and an overworked medical man, 
discovers that he has not acted wisely in leaving his two 
children too entirely under the influence of his servants, 
for it has come to pass that to Pip and Pipette etiquette 
and deportment are “summed up in the following 
nursery laws, as amended by the kitchen ” : 


“TI. Girls, owing to some mysterious infirmity which is 
never apparent, and for which they are not responsible, 
must be helped first to everything. 

“II. A boy must on no account punch a girl, even 
though she is older and bigger 
than himself. (For reason 
see I.) 

“Ill. girl must not 
scratch a boy. (Not that the 
boy matters, but it is unlady- 
like.) 

““ TV. Real men do not play 
with dolls. (However, you 
may pretend to be a doctor 
and administer medicine with- 
out loss of dignity.) 

““V. Real ladies do not 
climb the trees in the garden 
in the Square. (But you can 
get over the difficulty by pre- 
tending to be a boy or a 
monkey for half an hour.) 

“VI. Girlsneverhave dirty | 
hands — only boys. (For | 
solution of this difficulty see 
note on V.) 

“VII. You must never tell 
tales. Girls must be specially 
careful about this, not because \ 
they are more prone to do so, 
but because boys think they 
are. 
“VIII. Real men never kiss 
girls, but they may some- 


times permit girls to kiss ’ 
them. 
“IX. You must eat up ‘ 


your bread-and-butter before 

you have any cake. (This - 

rule holds good, they found Photo by J. Moffat, Edinburgh. 
out later, all through life.) 

“xX. Do not blow upon 
your tea to cool it: this is very vulgar. Pour it into your 
saucer instead.” 

Having an uneasy suspicion, as the story progressed, 
that he was making Pip too much of a bread-and-butter 
hero, the author deprived him of all his money and sent 
him out to earn his living as achauffeur ; then, as a last 
straw, he says, he invented a mildly lurid episode which 
he labelled “ The Principal Boy: An Interlude,” and 
dovetailed this into the narrative immediately before 
Pip’s final apotheosis ; and by this time, as he puts it, 
“the original Pip had faded almost entirely from the 
scheme of things. It nearly always happens when one 
sets out to include a ‘ real live’ person in a ‘ made-up’ 
story that the exigencies of narrative make it necessary 
to develop this character in some unexpected direction. 
Hence the stolid, immovable features of my original 
Pip were stretched and strained to a quite unrecognisable 


degree. But, in spite of the liberties which I have taken 
with his character and (probably) history, I still have to 
thank my Fettes friend for supplying me with the 
original materials—his devotion to cricket, his entire 
lack of imagination, and his freakish memory—for my 
first story.” 

Early in 1907 Ian Hay looked over what he had done, 
and recognised that he had written a book ; so he had it 
typed, and dispatched it on a short journey of a mile or 
so to the historic offices of the house of Blackwood. 
Six weeks later it was accepted, and in the following 
autumn it was duly published ; as Mr. Beith was anxious 
not to offend the susceptibilities of his sensitive scholastic 
profession by associating it with anything so frivolous as 
fiction, he cut off the last third of his name, and “ Pip” 
appeared with the now 
familiar pseudonym of “ Ian 
Hay” on the title page. It 
was very favourably re- 
viewed, and an_ especially 
appreciative notice in the 
Spectator gave the sales such 
a fillip that before long the 
book was in its second 
edition, and it has gone on 
growing in popularity ever 
since. 

“ Pip” is only Ian Hay’s 
first book, however, so far 
as the public is concerned. 
Two years previously, he had 
issued a small, privately 
printed volume of Univer- 
sity sketches. That earlier 
work is not to be had now 
for love or money, but Ian 
Hay owns that more than 
once he has employed small 
portions of it “to season 
later dishes,” and he im- 
penitently hopes, all being 
well, to do the same again. 

“A Nevertheless, “ Pip” was 

his real beginning, since he 

Ian Hay. wrote that first chapter of 

(Mr. Ian Hay Beith.) it, which is now the third, 
as long ago as Igor. 

In the spring of 1908 Mr. William Blackwood sug- 
gested to him that he should follow up the successful 
“Pip” with a book to be published that autumn, and, 
nothing loth, though he had taken six years to evolve 
his first story, he set to work to write the second in six 
months. Possibly the fact that it was definitely com- 
missioned work acted as a stimulant; anyhow, “ The 
Right Stuff” was finished by July of that year, and was 
scoring a new success in October. The third book, “ A 
Man’s Man,”’ appeared serially in Blackwood’s before it 
made its appearance between covers, and I ranked it as 
the very best of his books until I read “ A Safety Match.” 
It had originally been called ‘‘ Sole Trustee,”’ but, happily, 
at the eleventh hour Ian Hay re-christened it over the 
telephone. The heroes of “ The Right Stuff” and of 
“A Man’s Man,” unlike each other in almost every 
other respect, have this in common—that each is a man’s 
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man. It is a type that particularly appeals to Ian Hay, 
though he knows and depicts many other types with 
equal insight, and his gallery of women characters is a 
full and wonderfully varied one. No more subtly femi- 
nine, pleasantly provoking, utterly natural girls and 
women live in fiction than some of those that have their 
homes in his books. He has a very intimate under- 
standing of children, too, and there are charming pas- 
sages about them that I had marked for quotation; but 
my space is running out, and I give instead these two 
characteristic asides from ‘‘ A Man’s Man” concerning 
woman in general : 

“My general experience—and it has been wider than 
you might think—has been that, once a woman takes a 
fancy to you, you may run counter to every canon of 
honesty, sobriety, and common decency, and she will cleave 
to you—probably, I fancy, because you arouse all the pro- 
tective maternal instinct in her. On the other hand, once 
you get into her bad books—it may be because you deserve 
it, but as often as not it is because you have hot hands 
or once trod on her skirt ina waltz—nothing that you can 


do will prevent her shuddering at the very mention of your 
name.” 


“In her relations with her male belongings a woman 
does not expect much. Certainly not justice, nor reason, 
nor common sense. That which she chiefly desires—so 
those who know inform us—is admiration, and, if possible, 
kindness, though the latter is not essential. The one thing 
she cannot brook is neglect. Attention of some kind she 
must have. Satisfy her soul with this, and she will remain 
all you desire her to remain—toute femme—something for 
lonely mankind to thank God for.” 

In the eighteen months that elapsed after the publi- 
cation of “A Man’s Man” Ian Hay published nothing 
but “ Bill Bailey,” a short story about a second-hand 
motor-car ; but he was busy on his fourth novel, “ A 
Safety Match,” which, after running serially in Black- 
wood’s, came out in volume form in the autumn of rgr1r, 
and has proved the most successful of his books. Some 


striking dramatic episodes in this story arise out of a 
coal strike and a final disaster in one of the mines, and 
to get local colour for that scene Mr. Beith went down 
into a Lanarkshire coal-pit, under the guidance of an 
experienced friend, in order that he might study the 
working of a colliery at first hand. “ The friend has 
since expressed his disappointment with the inadequate 
use which I have made of the opportunities thus afforded 
me,” he remarks, “ and, although I have pointed out to 
him that technical precision must occasionally give way 
to dramatic exigency, I fear he still regards me as a 
thoroughly unsound writer of fiction.” 

Mr. Beith has lately completed a new novel, which 
will start serially in Blackwood’s about the end of the 
year. Its title, “‘ Happy-Go-Lucky,” is intended to indi- 
cate the disposition of the hero, who is usually addressed 
by his friends as “‘ Freak’’; and the tale concerns itself 
mainly with his love affairs, which owing to his large- 
ness of heart and constitutional reluctance to disoblige a 
lady are more numerous than discreet. On its more 
serious side the story emphasises the truth that the 
most amiable butterfly, provided he has the right stuff 
in him, usually undergoes a complete transformation 
when taken in hand by the right girl. Of this mingled 
yarn of good and ill, human weakness and human 
strength, all Ian Hay’s novels are woven; the quaintest, 
shrewdest vein of spontaneous humour sparkles through 
his pages; but there is a mind and a heart behind his 
laughter; he has the quick, exquisite sense of pathos 
that always goes along with the sense of humour, and 
his whole outlook on life is sane, and wholesome, and 
kindly. His success has been rapid: he has gone farther 
in five years than most novelists go in a lifetime, and 
nobody can read these four books of his without feeling 
that he has it in him to go very much farther yet. 

X. 


NORMAN 


HERE are two ways of achieving fame; one— 
infinitely the easier of the two—is to sit down 


“and write a sensational novel, and the other to write a 


serious and specialised book. It sounds simple in theory, 
but in practice it is another matter, and the story of how 
“‘The Great Illusion” came to be written illustrates 
strikingly the slow, painstaking methods of genius. A 
few years ago Mr Norman Angell, then quite an un- 
known personality in the greater world of letters, set 
before the public in a thin octavo volume of about a 
hundred pages the epitome of his studies in international 
politics. The fate that befell ‘‘ Europe’s Optical 
Illusion ”’—as the book was then called—was pretty 
much the same that has befallen books that have been 
destined later to be regarded as “ epoch-making” in 
the true sense of this much abused term It fell abso- 
lutely flat; it was ignored both by the Press and the 
public alike; and now at the present moment it is 
being translated into seventeen languages! Mr. Norman 
Angell has every reason to feel grateful to whatever 
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gods may preside over the fates of authors for the fortu- 
nate turn of events that has placed him almost at a 
bound as it were in the forefront of European authors. 
The career of the author of “ The Great Illusion ” 
was not always passed in the study poring over the 
problems of peace and war. Indeed, to anyone who 
knows Mr. Angell personally, and the facts of his life, it 
is a matter for wonder that he could have found the 
time necessary to devote to the study even of his own 
particular subject and the strenuous work of putting 
his ideas into book form. For unlike so many beautiful 
and artificial creations in literature ‘‘ The Great Illusion ” 
was not the work of a night; it did not “arrive” by 
accident ; the author did not dream it as the poets both 
great and small dream poems; he built it steadily bit 
by bit in his brain, as the builder builds a monument and 
the work took years of patient and laborious study. 
The life of the author of “‘ The Great Illusion ” belongs 
more to fiction than to fact. We can only find a parallel 
to it in the careers of some of our novelists. Stevenson 
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would have shaken hands with him, not for his book, 
which he might not have perfectly understood; nor 
have appreciated the simple and direct style in which it 
is written, being a craftsman of elaborate designs ; but 
for having lived the wild, open life under broad heavens 
and rolling plains and mof having mide a romance out 
of it. Therein is matter for congratulation! Perhaps 
after all the exotic career of Lafcadio Hearn comes 
nearer to that of Mr. Angell in the matter of personal 
adventure. 

Mr. Norman Angell, who is still well under forty, was 
born in England. He received most of his education in 
France and migrated to Western America. It was here 
in this last country that that large slice of adventure 
befell him, and where he awakened to those unique ideas 
on world politics that were 
later to stir and influence 
all deep-thinking men both 
at home and abroad. 

The life of the frontiers- 
man, which includes such a 
pleasant variety of occupa- 
tions, as ranching, mining, 
punching ”’ etc., pro- 
bably taught him more than 
all the schools; for one 
learns living close to nature 
what the man who is habit- 
uated toa hum-drum city life 
can never learn to the full ex- 
tent; those sterling qualities 
of resource and decision 
which are as necessary in an 
author as ina man of affairs ; 
and Mr. Angell is both. He 
was always an eager student 
of political and abstract 
questions, and in his journa- 
listic work of this period 
one already traces the style 
and methods of the present 
author of “ The Great Illu- 
sion.” We next find him in 
France stemming with suc- 
cess that seething vortex of 
newspaper life in Paris ; and 
then came the great op- 
portunity of his life when he became connected with the 
business direction of one of the biggest journalistic 
enterprises in the French capital which brought him 
into immediate contact with the foremost political and 
commercial minds of Europe and indeed celebrities of 
all kinds who helped and encouraged him in his great 
work of political reformation. Such is the brief epitome 
of the twenty crowded years which resulted in “ The 
Great Illusion.” 

The book itself has been subject to such a variety of 
misconception and misrepresentation that perhaps a few 
“explanations ”’ may not be out of place in an article 
ostensibly dealing with the work and personality of the 
author. It is of course always the obvious things, the 
simple things, that are most subject to misinterpretation, 
and before a proper understanding of the thesis of “ The 
Great Illusion” has been arrived at a few “ illusions ” 
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will have to be cleared away. For example, any of the 
following propositions would b2 ch2erfully accepted and 
have bzen accepted, not only by the ordinary “ man in the 
street,” but by the enlightened leaders of our thought 
and opinion as well, as the fundamental thesis of “ The 
Great Illusion ”’ : 

(1) That war is impossible. 

(2) Tnat war does more damage to the vanquisher 
than the vanquished. 

(3) That war would spell instant ruin to everyone 
concerned. 

(4) That as England would be just as well off under 
the Germans as under the English we might as well 
let the Germans 

(5) That Bourse panics will stop war. 

(6) That bankers will 
stop war because they 
find it does not pay. 

None of which resembles 
in the remotest degree any 
of the propositions which 
Mr. Angell has laid down 
in his book. The whole 
idea of “The Great Illu- 
sion” 1s simply that war 
is an unprofitable under- 
taking in the twentieth 
century, both to the nation 
and to the individual who 
is part of that nation owing 
to the delicate interdepen- 
dence of trade and finance. 
We are blinded by tradi- 
tions that have passed 
away; haunted by shib- 
boleths and have _ never 
really paused to think the 
matter out in a clear and 
logical manner. Mr. Angell 
preaches the gospel of peace 
but objectively ; that is to 
say, if he had felt that any 
real profit, moral or material, 
could arise from the art of 
war as it is conceived and 
practised at the present day 
there would have been no 
need for his book and the slow, patient years in which he 
devoted himself to the problems of international 
warfare would have been given to more profitable things ; 
but feeling and having expounded in “ The Great Illu- 
sion’ the folly and fallacy of war he advocates peace : 
it is the only alternative. He does not say, remember 
that war is impossible, which is a favourite misinterpreta- 
tion ; it is more than possible; it is even likely; and 
it is because it is so probable that “‘ The Great Illusion ” 
has become such an important factor on all questions 
touching on international policy. Mr. Angell endeav- 
ours in “ The Great Illusion ” to put the clock right for 
us ; we are slow by several centuries ; and while we are 
so advanced and have made such gigantic strides in other 
things in the domain of international politics we are 
absolutely stationary and remain rooted where we were 
at the beginning of history when plunder was the price 
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of war, and the rough and ready methods of the Huns 
and the Vandals will not work in the twentieth century. 
Mankind has developed materially and morally since 
then (whether they know it or not) and at the present 
moment when the nations are more than ever bound by 
economic interdependence and considerations of trade ; 
when the division of labour is a tie between State and 
State and man and man, war and the benefits that war 
is supposed to bring is an individual and national “ illu- 
sion.” It is not war we want, but co-operation, not 
strife but federation. That is the real and only possible 
interpretation of “‘ The Great Illusion,” if read with the 
usual] modicum of light and understanding. But one must 
read the book for one’s self and not simply listen to what 
others say about it who are prejudiced in favour of war. 


It is a matter of satisfaction to think that in spite of 
such misrepresentation that men like Sir Edward Grey 
and Mr. Winston Churchill have allowed the tenets of 
“The Great Illusion ” to shape their thoughts and to 
mould their policy ; and that the work has been honoured 
by complimentary reference in the French Chamber—an 
unusual experience for a book. There is even an opinion. 
expressed in various quarters that Mr. Angell stands a 
very close chance of being awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize ; and as he is now engaged in the active work of 
propaganda on the lines laid down in his book, there is. 
probably not in Europe to-day a personality who would. 
put it to a better use than the author of ‘“ The Great 
Illusion.” 

ROBERT BIRKMYRE. 
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FREND, PROFESSOR.—tThe Interpretation of Dreams. Translated by A. A. 
Brill, Ph.D. 15s. net. 

HOWE, W. NORTON.—Animal Life in Italian Painting. 2 Illustrations in Colour 
and 40 in Black and White. 12s 6d. net. 

ome S. H. (concluded by HOW, T. D.)—The Life of Sir Howard Vincent. Por- 

raits and contemporary caricatures. 12s. net. 

JONES E. ALFRED (Editor).—Memorials of Old North Wales. (New Volume in 
County Memorials Series). 15s. net. 

PHYTHIAN, J. E.—The Art of Jozef Israels. 8 Coloured and 40 Black and White 
Plates. 15s. net. 


Messrs. George Allen & Co., Ltd. 


ATKINSON, HENRY H.—The King’s Favonrite, 6s. 

HANCOCK, REV. BERNARD.—Preparation tortioly Matrimony. 1s. 6d. net. 

MAETERLINK, MAURICE.—Hours of Gladness: Eight Nature Essays, including 
new one on “ Our City Gardens.” Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos. 
20 Coloured Plates by E. J. Detmold. Special Edition. 21s. net. 

REICHARDT, E. NOEL (M.D. London).—The Significance of Ancient Religions. 

7 full-page Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 

TCHUDI, CLARA.—Napoleon’s Son. Translated by Miss Mary Cope. 1 Coloured 

Plate and 12 Black and White. 7s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Appleton & Co. 


CHAMBERS, ROBERT W.—The Streets of Ascalon. 6s. 
GIBBS, GEORGE.—The Maker of Opportunities. 6s. 
HALL, G. STANLEY.—Founders of Modern Psychology. ros. 6d. net. 
LINC OLN, OSEPH C.—The Postmaster. , 
POST, MELVILLE D.—The Nameless Thing. 6s. 
WHITMAN, ROGER B.—Gas Engine — 6s. net. 
WRIGHT, MARY T.—The Charioteers. 6s. 
YOUNG, M.—Behind the Dark Pines. 6s. net. 


Messrs. A. & C. Black. 


BROWNE, EDITH A.—Early Christian and B tine Architecture. i. 6d. net. 

CRAIK, MRS.—John Halifax, Gentleman. ustrated by Oswald Moser and 
. F. Nicholls. 7s. 6d. net. 

FINNEMORE, JOHN.—Homes of Many Lands: India. ts. 6d. net. 

FINNEMORE, JOHN.—Little Songs of Long Ago. 5s. net. 

GRIERSON, El IZABETH.—What the Other Children do. 3s. 6d. net. 

GROVE, HENRY M.—Moscow. Painted by F. de Haenen. 7s. 6d. net. 

HOS KIN, E. L.—Stories of Old. 2s. 6d. 

HUMPHRIES, SYDNEY ee by). .—Bacon’s Essa 6s. net. 

KOEBEL, W. "H.—South America. Painted by A. S. orrest. 20s. net. 

SCHWRITZER, DR. ALBERT.—Paul and His Interpreters. 7s. 6d. net. 

STOCK, A. B.—Ranching in the Canadian West. 1s. 6d. net. 

TALBOT gg ee A.—Making Good in Canada. 3s. 6d. net. 


WAKELING, T 


G.—Forged Egyptian Antiquities. 5s. net. 


Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons. 
BOWLINE, J. SKIPPER, and GREGORY, R. R. C.—Yarns from a Captain’s 
6s 


FETTERLASS, ARTHUR.—The Career of Kemble—N formist. 6s. 
GRAU, PROFESSOR GERHARD.—Jean Jacques Rousseau. 21s. 6d. net. 
HASSALL, A RTHUR.—History of British Foreign Policy. ros. 6d. net. 
KNEIPP, ‘SEBASTIAN. —My Water Cure. New Edition. 3s. 6 
MACMUNN, MAJOR, D.S.O., R.F.S.—Pike and Carronade. 6s. 
McCARTHY, M. J. F.—The irish Revolution. 10s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Cassell & Co., Ltd. 


ANSELL, MARY—Happy Houses. 6s. 

BEY, DJELAL NOURY. Translated by mARCHIE DE BEAR.—The Sultan, ,, 6s. 

Cassell’s New of Cookery. 7s. 

CHESTERTON, K.—What’s Wrong with the World. Is. net. 

CLAXTON, WILLIAM J.—Insect Workers. 1s. 

DEEPING, WARWICK.—Sincerity. 6s. 

GORDON, SETON.—The Charm of the Hills. ros. 6d. net. 

HUDSON, W. W.—Story of the Renaissance. 5s. net. 

JONES, BERNARD E.—Reinforced Concrete. 15s. net. 

One Hundred Famous Paintings. Vol. I. 12s, net. 

SILLS, SPENCER.—Commonsense Homes. 5s. net. 

SWAN, ANNIE.—A Favourite of Fortune. 6s. 

THOMAS, KEITH.—Personal Power. 6s. 

WALLACE, SIR DONALD MACKENZIE.—Russia. 12s. 6d, n 

PROFESSOR.—Electricity in the Service of Man. “Vol II. Part I. 
7s. . net. 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 


= (Edited by). from the Works of E. Temple Thurs- 
on, 38. 6d. net and 5s. net. 
BETHAM, EDWARDS, MISS.—In French Africa. 1os. 6d. net. 
CHURCH, THE LATE COLONEL. —Aborigines of South America. tos. 6d. net. 
D’ HAUTERIVE, ERNEST (Edited by).—The Journal of the Comte d’Espinchal. 
7s. 6d. net. 

HARPER, C. G.—Summer Days in Shakespeare Land. 7s. 6d. net. 
HOUSEMAN, LAURENCE. os of Fingal. 6s. 
MARYON, EDWARD.—Metalwork and Enamelling. 7s. 6d. net. 

UARTER, EDWARD.—The Chalet in the Wood. 6s. 

EUBON, Forster and His Friendships. 1os. 6d. net. 
REYNOLDS, MRS. FRED.—Letters to a Prison. 6s. 
ama ° WILLIAM (Edited by).—The Diaries of William Chailes Macready . 

Vols 

WOODRUFF, é *EVELEIGH. —Memorials of Canterbury Cathedral. 16s, net. 
YOUNG, TILSON. —Letters from Solitude, and Other Essays. §s. net. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 


AYSCOUGH, JOHN.—Faustula: A Romance of Early —_ 6s. 

DOBSON, AUSTIN.—At Prior Park and other Papers. 

HAMILTON, COSINO.—Two Kings and other Stories. by * net. 

HORNIMAN, ROY.—Bellamy the Magnificent. Cheaper Edition. 

HULL, ELEANOR (Editor).—The Poem—Book of the Gael. 7s. 6d. n 

HUNT, MRS., and HUNT, VIOLET.—Thornicroft’s Model. cheaper Edition, 
with a Preface. 2s. net. 

HYATT, A. H. (Editor), and YOSHIO MARKINO (lIllustrator).—The Charm of 
London. A New — with 12 Coloured Illustrations by Yoshio Markino. 
5s. net and 7s. 6d. n 

LE PETIT HOMME ROUGE. —The Court of the Tuileries. New Edition. 5s. net. 

McCURDY, EDWARD.—Essays in Fresco. 5s. net. 

NEVILLE, RALPH.—The Man of Pleasure. 12s. 6d. net. 

OSBORNE, LLOYD (Editor).—The Stevenson Reader. School Edition. 1s. 6d. 

PRAED, MRS. CAMPBELL (Editor).—Our ee of Memories: Letters from Justin 
McCarthy to Mrs. Praed, 12s. 6d. ne 

TENNYSON, LORD.—Morte d’Arthur. Tiluminated in Colours and Gold by 
ALBERTO SANGORSKI. 6s. net. and 8s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. T. & T. Clark. 
BROOKE, REV. ALAN E., B.D.—The Johannine wr A New Volume of 


“The International Critical Commentary.” 10s. 
FRAME, PROFESSOR JAMES E., M.A.— hessalonians, A New Volume of 
“The International Critical Commentary.” 10s. 6d 


MACKINTOSH, PROFESSOR H. R., D.Phil —The Doctrine of the Person of 
ge Christ. A New Volume of “ The International Theological Library.’” 


McFADYEN, "PROFESSOR JOHN E., D.D.—A Cry for es A Study in 
mos. FISHER, REV. ROBERT H., D.D.—The Beatitudes. ADAMS, 

REV. JOHN, B. ‘D.—The Lenten Psalms. Being the first three volumes 

“ The Short Course Series,” edited by Rev. John Adams, B.D. 


VON HUGEL, BARON FRIEDRICH.—Eternal Life: A Study of its Implications 
and Applications. 
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Mrs. Fred Reynolds, 


whose new novel, “ Letters to a Prison,” will be published shortly by 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall. With Mrs. Reynolds are her sop ane 

daughter, the latter known already as the author of a successful book, 
* Red ot the Rock.” 


{Messrs. J. Clark & Co. 


BEGBIE, HAROLD.—Every Child. 1s. net. 
BLUE, REV. A. WYLIE.—Facets of Faith. 1s. 6d. net. 
BURNS, REV. JAMES, M.A.—lIllustrations from Art for Pulpit and Platform. 


3s. 6d. net. 

ELIAS, FRANK.—Heaven and the Sea. 4s. 6d. net. 
ONES, REV. J. D., M.A., D.D.-—The Unfettered Word. 4s. 6d. net. 
UDE, W. H. (E dited by). ~-The Christian World Album of Sacred S« ngs. 

THESON, GEORGE, D.D., LL.D.—Messages of Hope. 


Associations. 7s. 6d. 
STREET, JENNIE.—The Seed” of the Kingdom. 


1s. net. 
Cheap Edition. 2s. 6d. 


Its Historic Houses; Its Literary and Artistic 


Is. net. 


Messrs. W. B. Clive & Sons. 
C., M.A., B.Sc.—Mathematical Physics. Vol. 1. Magnetism and 


BARRACLOUGH, AUGUSTUS, M.A.—Additional Exercises in Junior Arithmetic. 
Suitable for Candidates for the Cambridge Junior Local Examination. 1s. 

BARRACLOUGH, AUGUSTUS, M.A.—Preliminary Arithmetic. Suitable for 
Candidates tor the Preliminary Cambridge Local Examination. 1s. 6d. 

HOSKING, ALBERT.—School Gardening. A Guide to Horticulture and methods 
of Teaching it in Schools. 3s. 6d. 

ROBERTS, G. A., M.A.—New Junior French Course. 2s. 6d. 

W., B.Sc.—Qualitative Determination of Organic Compounds. 
6s. 6d. 


Mr. A. C. Fifield. 


GATE, ETHEL M.—The Broom Fairies and other Fairy Tales. 1s. 6d. net. 

JONES, HENRY FESTING (Arranged and Edited by).—The Note-Books of Samuel 
Butler. With Photogravure Portrait, taken by Alfred Cathie in 1898, a 
biographical and bibliographical statement of principal dates, Butler’s poems 
and sonnets, and an Index. 6s. net. 

MACDONALD, GREVILLE, M.D.—Trystie’s Quest ; or Kit, King of the Pigwidgeons. 

Fairy Tale, with cover and title rage design and thirty-one line illustrations 
by Arthur Hughes. 5s. net. 

ROSEGGER, PETER.—The Forest Farm: (Autobiographical) Tales of the Austrian 
Tyrol. With a biographical sketch by Dr. Julius Petersen, an appreciation 
by wr Egerton King, a photograph of Rosegger, and a sketch of his forest 
home. net. 

TAYLER, J. LIONEL, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.—The Nature of Woman. 3s. 6d. net. 

— RY ARGYLE.—Delfina of the Dolphins: A Story of Italy. 1s. €d. 


WAITHMAN, H. M.—The Soul of a Gardener: Poems for every month of a gar- 
dener's year. 2s. net. 


Messrs. Headley Bros. 


BRAITHWAITE, WILLIAM C., B.A., LL.B., and others.—Concerning Religicus 
Education. With an Introduction by Dr. A. E. Garvie. 1s. net. 
ERDSALL, EDWARD W.—Revealed by Friendship. 1s. 6d. net. 

FIELD, MILDRED F., B.A.—Method in Religious Education. 1s. net. 
FiRM, "JOHN. —The Christian Church that is to be. 2s. and 1s. net. 
GRAVESON, CAROLINE C., B.A.—The Divided Kingdoms. Part I. 
GRAVESON, CAROLINE C., B.A.—The United Monarchy. 1s. net. 
HALLOWES, FRANCES S.—The Patriotism of Denys Mahon. 6s. 
SMITH, L. ISABEL.—The Period of the Patriarchs. 1s. net. 

THOMSON, J 7 —Voyages and Wanderings in Far-Off Seas and Lands. 


3s. 6d. 
WARNER, Ss. ALLEN —The Period of the Excdus. 1s. net. 


WRIGHT, J. C., F.R.S.L.—Life’s Many Colours. 2s. 6d. net. 
WRIGHT, WALTER P. —Hardy Perennials and Herbaceous Borders. 


Ts. net. 


12s. 6d. net. 


Mr. W. Heinemann. 


ANTIN, MARY.—The Promised Land. 7s. 6d. net. 
BEE RBOHM, MAX.—A Christmas Garland. 5s. net 
— ae HOPKINS.—Little Books about Oid Furniture : Chippendale. 2s. 6d. 


DACRES. "ADAMS, W.—tThe Book of Beggars. 
DUNSANY, LORD.—The Book of Wonder. 6s. 
FENELLOSA, E. F .—Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art. 
GALSWORTHY, JOHN.—The Inn of Tranquility. 6s. 
HAMILTON, MARY A.—Less than the Dust. 6s. 
HIND, A. M.—Great Engravers: Marcantonio, Holbein. 
LODGE, G. CABOT.—Poems. tos. net. 
MAUG RAS, E.—Memoirs of Mqe. de Custine. 
MOORE, GEORGE.—Salve. 6s. 

MOORE, N. HUDSON.—The Old Clock Book. tos. 6d. net. 
ROLLAND, ROMAIN.—Michael Angelo. 6s. net. 

SHARP, WILLIAM.—Literary Geography. 5s. net. 
WHITMAN, SIDNEY.—German Memories. 7s. 6d. net. 


5s. net. 


36s. net. 


2s. 6d. net. 


Ios. net. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


AUTHOR OF “ THE LADY OF THE DECOCRATION,”—The Lady Married. 6s. 

BEACH, REX.—The Net. 6s. 

BY THE MAN WHO WAS WARNED.—The Day that Changed the World. 6s. 

CROCKETT, S. R.—The Moss Troopers: A Story of the Press Gang. 6s. 

DEISSMANN, PROFESSOR ADOLF, D.D.—St. Paul in the Light of Social and 
Religious History. tos. 6d. net. 

DERBY, CAROLINE ABBOTT (Ccmpiled by).—The Beauty of Life 
Writings of Arthur Christopher Benson. 6s. net. 

DOYLE, SIR ARTHUR CONAN.—The Lost World: Being an account of the 
recent amazing adventures of Professor George E. Challenger, Lord John 
Roxton, Professor Summerlee, and Mr. E. D. Malone of the Daily Gazette. 
With many striking Illustrations. 6s. Presentation Edition with special 
mounted Illustrations in Colour and Half-tone, ros. 6d. net. 

FABRE, J. H.—The Life of the Spider. With an Introduction by Maurice Maeter- 


linck. 6s. net. 

FLEMING, D. HAY, LL.D.—Critical Reviews Relating Chiefly to Scotland. 
net. 

GARVICE, CHARLES.—Two Maids and a Man. 6s. 

GOLDSMITH, OLIVER.—She Stoors to Conquer. With 25 Plates in Colour and 
many Line Drawings by Hugh Thomscn. 15s. net. Limited Edition de 
Luxe, bound in vellum, £2 2s. net 

GORDON, REV. ALEX. D.Litt., D.D. —The Poets of the Old Testament. 

HAYLING, G. and M.—Tryfield. 6s. 

HENSON, REV. CANON HENSLEY, D.D.—The Creed of the Pulpit. 6s. 

KELMAN, REV. JOHN, D.D.—Among Famous Books. 6s. 

KNOWLES, JOSEPHINE PITCAIRN.—The Urholstered Cage. 6s. 

LEMBERGE R, ERNST.—Fortrait Miniatures of Five Centuries. With 75 Colovred' 
Facsimile Plates, representing selected Masterpieces of Miniature from the 
Eighteenth to the Twentieth Centuries. Limited Edition, £2 2s. net. 

MACAULAY, REV. A. B.—The World of the Cross. 6s. 

MACAULAY, ROSE.—The Lee Shore. 6s. 

MACDONALD, J. RAMSAY, M.P...Margaret Ethel Macdonald (Mrs. J. Ramsay 
Macdonald): A Memoir. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. ¥ 

MACKAY, REV. W. MACKINTOSH, B.D.—Bible Types of Modern Women. 4s. 

MILLER, REV. J. R., D.D.—Life’s Open Door. 4s. 6d. : 

MORRISON, REV. G. H., M.A. ot God. 5s. 

NAPIER, ROSAMOND. | Tamsie. 

NICOLL, SIR W. RCBERTSON, a A., LL.D. (Edited by).—The Expositor’s 
oe of Children’s Sermons. With Index, complete, in cne volume, 

5s. net before publication, 20s. net afterwards. 

NICOLL, SIR W. ROBERTSON M.A. LL.D.—The uaa of Edwin Dreod: 
A "Study in the Methods of Dickens. 4s. 6d. net 

PAGET, STEPHEN.—Another Device. 5s. net. 

POE, EDGAR ALLAN.—The Bells and other Foems. With 28 Plates in Colour 
and Line Drawings by Edmund Dulac. 15s. net. Limited Edition de 
Luxe, bound in vellum, {2 2s. net. 

RICE, ALICE HEGAN.—A Romance of Billy Goat Hill. Wlustrated. 6s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF ROMEO AND JULIET.—With 22 Plates in 


: From the 


6s. net. 


Colour, and Line Drawings by W. Hatherell, R.I. 10s. 6d. net. Limited 
Edition & Luxe, bound in vellum, price {2 2s. net. 

SMITH, REV. FROFE SSOR DAVID, M. re D.D.—The Historic Jesus. 2s. 6d. net. 

STEUART, J. A.—The Rock of the Ravens. 6s. 

SWAN, ANNIE S.—Woven of the Wind. 4s. 6d. 

SWAYNE, MARTIN.—The Sporting és. 

TOWNESEND, STEPHEN.—Dr. Tuppy. 

TOWER, WALTER S., A.M., Fh.D., and ‘ROBERTS, JOHN, F.G.S., M.Inst.M.E.— 
Petroleum: The Motive Power of the Future. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


Messrs. Holden &@ Hardingham. 


BULLEN, FRANK T.—A Bounty Boy. With Frontispiece. 

BYNG, HON. MRS. JULIAN.—Barriers. 6s. 

CROMMELIN, MAY.—The Golden Bow. 6s. 

KENYON, EDITH C.—The Wooing of Mifanwy: A Welsh Love Story. 6s. 

“LE PETIT HOMME ROUGE.”— Republican France, 1870-1912: Her Statesmen 
Policy, Vicissitudes and Social Lite. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

MANSFIELD, CHARLOTTE.—Love and a Woman. Cheap Edition. 

McCUTCHEON, GEORGE BARR.—The Husbands of Edith. 4s. net. 

RHODES, KATHLYN. —Fairy Gold. 6s. 

SOISSONS, THE COUNT DE.—My Sentimental Ancestress. 6s. 

ree THE COUNT DE.—Six Great Princesses = _ French Court (the- 

Daughters of the Regent). Illustrated. ros. 6d. 

STUART, DOROTHY MARGARET.—St.Lo: A Romance. of ‘the Fifteenth Century. 

6s. 


WASTON, KATE HELEN.—The Man Macdonald: An Anglo-Indian Remance. 
6s. 


3s. 6d. 


1s. net. 


Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 


BODKIN, JUDGE M’DONNELL.—His Keeper. 6s. 

GODFREY, MRS. TOM.—The Humb 

HICKEY, WILLIAM.— ny of William Hickey. From an old MS. recently 
discovered. 12s. 6d. 

LEROUX, GASTON. "Trancteted by EDGAR JEPSON.—The Man with the Black 
Feather. 6s. 

PAGE, GERTRU DE.—The Great Splendour. 6s. 

REUSSELAER, MRS. JOHN KING VAN.—Prophetical, Educational and Playing 
Cards: Their Origin, History and Uses. 1os. 6d. net. 

ROBIN, E. GALLIENNE.—Christine : A Guernsey Girl. 6s. 

ROWLANDS, EFFIE ADELAIDE.—The Man with the Money. 6s. 

WIDOW OF A DIPLOMAT.—Intimacies of Court and Society. 


Illustrated. 
ros. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 


ADAM, STANLEY, and WHITE, BERNARD C. (Edited by).—Parodies and 
Imitaticns, Old and New. With a foreword by Sir A. Cuiller-Couch. 43s. 6d. 


net. 
BENSCN, RCFERT HUGH.—Come Rack! Come R 6s. 
BRENDON, J. A.—Twelve Great Passions. Beautif 6s. net. 
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CORDER, F., F.R.A.M. 
1s. 6d. net. 
CORDER, PROFESSOR F., F.R.A.M.—Wagner. (Masterpieces of Music Series.) 
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CHAILTE-LONG, (General Gordon’s Chief- —My Life in Four 
Continents. In 2 , well illustrated. 24s. net. 

CHAMBERS, G. Illustrated. 5s. net. 

COOK, ee A. (Edited by).—An Anthology of Humorous Verse. 3s. 6d. 


D’AUVERGNE, MURIEL N. (Edited by).—An ested of Babyhood. With 
Coloured Plates and Decorations. 3s. 6d. n 

EDWARDES, TICKNER.—The Honey-Star. 

EVERETT- GREEN, EVELYN.—Miss Mallory of Mote. 6s. 

FOWLER, EDITH HENRIETTA (HON. MRS. HAMILTON).—Life of H. H. 
Fowler, First Viscount Wolverhampton. 1 Vol. 21s. net. 

FRASER, MRS. HUGH.—Further Rentiaiemncen. 16s. net. 

GOETHE.—Faust. Illustrated by Willy Pogany. 6s. net. 

HUTCHINSON, WALTER (Edited by).—Part I. of ‘t The Customs of the World.” 
A Popular Account of the most interesting Customs of the World’s Peoples. 
Illustrated. To be completed in about 24 Fortnightly Parts. 7d. net. 

INGPEN, ADA M. (Edited by).—Women as Letter-Writers. 3s. 6d. net. 

PAPE, FRANK.—The Book of Psalms. Illustrated by Frank ~_— tos. 6d. net. 

PYECRAFT, W. P.—The Infancy of Animals. Illustrated. 6s. net. 

vanes JOHN.—Greuze and His Models. An Art Book, superbly illustrated, 


6d. 
SCHUMACHER, HENRY. —The _ Enchantress : A Romance of Lady Hamilton’s 
Early Years. Illustrated. 
SERGEANT, PHILIP W.—Little rm and Fighting Dick Talbot. Illustrated. 
STEP, *tDWARD.—Messmates : A Book of Strange Companionships. Illustrated. 


6s. net. 
STEP, EDWARD.—Toadstools and Mushrooms of the Countryside. Illustrated. 
5s. net. 


Messrs. E. C. & T. C. Jack. 


BRINTON, SELWYN, M.A.—Perugino. (Masterpieces of Colour Series.) With 
8 Plates in Colour and a a by a writer of distinction. 15s. 6d. net- 
eethoven. (Masterpieces of Music Series.) 


1s. 64. net. 
COWEN, SIR FREDERIC.—Mendelssohn. (Masterpieces of Music Series.) 1s. 6d. 


net. 
‘COWEN, SIR FREDERIC.—Mozart. (Masterpieces of Music Series.) 1s. 6d. net. 
GILBERT, HENRY.—Robin Hood and the Men of the Greenwood. Sixteen 
Plates in Colour by Walter Crane. 7s. 6d. net. 
HAWKS, ELLISON.—Bees. (‘‘ Shown to the Children” Series.) 2s. 6d. net. 
HIRD, FRANK.—A Pageant of Lancashire Characters. Profusely Illustrated and 
‘with Presentation Plate. Fourteen parts at 7d. net per part. 
a A. on - History of the British Nation. 400 Illustrations and Maps. 


6d. 
JACKSON, ALICE F. (Edited by).—Dickens and Scott for Boys and Girls. ‘‘ Great 
ectations"’; “Nicholas Nickleby”; ‘‘ Waverley.” Eight Drawings 
Sarge hed the best artists. 1s. 6d. net per volume. Also in cloth as Prize 


JACKSON. ALICE F. (Edited by). —Historical Romances. New Volumes: “‘ Days 
of Bruce”; ‘Crecy and Poictiers.” Eight Coloured Plates by the best 
artists. 1s. 6d. net per volume. Also in cloth as Prize Books, 2s. 

KONODY, PAUL G.—The Uffizi Gallery. With 50 Reproductions. in Colour of 
am most famous pictures. Binding design in gold by Joseph Simpson. rs. 


MACGREGOR, MARY.—The Story of Rome. Twenty Coloured Plates by Paul 
Woodroffe, Dudley Heath, and W. Rainey. 7s. 61. net. 
MARSHALL, H. E.—Canada’s Story ; ; India’s Story ; ; Australasia’s Story; South 
og} s Story. (‘Our Empire Story’ Series.) Eight Plates in Colour 
6d. net per volume. 
MOOR AT, JOSEPH (Piano Music arranged by). apg A Old-Time Nursery Songs. 
Pictures in Colour by Paul Woodroffe. 2s. 64. ne 
O’LONDON, JOHN.—London Stories. Illustrated + eed authentic sources by 
— Morrow (of the Punch staff), and other well-known artists, 2 Vols. 
6s. net per vol. Also in Presentation binding at 15s. net the set. 
— MRS. E.—A Nursery History of England. — Coloured Pictures and 
any Black and White by George Morrow. 5s. n 
RON ALD, LANDON.—Schumana. of Music Series.) 


‘6d. 
RONALD, PROFESSOR LANDON.—Tschaikowsky. (Masterpieces of Music 
Series.) 1s. 6d. net. 
einen AMY.—Our Island Saints. Eight Plates by Mrs. M. D. Spooner. 


7s. 6d. net. 
bestia THOMAS.—Chrysanthemums. (Present-Day Gardening Series.) 


6d. net. 

SYNGE, “M. B. F.R.Hist.S.—A Book of Discovery. With Coloured and other 
authentic. Illustrations, Maps, &c. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE PEOPLE’S BOOKS.—A library of new books by writers of distinction bringing 
within the reach of all the results of modern knowledge. Cloth, 6d. net. 
Volumes for November: ‘‘ Geology,” by the Rev. T. G. BONNEY, F.R.S. ; 
Weather-Science,” by R. G. K. Lemprert, M.A.;_ Hypnotism,” by 
A.ice Hutcuinson, M.D.; The Baby: A Mother's Book by a Mother,” 
by a University Woman; ‘‘ Motherhood: A_Wife’s Handbook,” by H. 5. 
Davinson, F.R.C.S.E. ; ‘ Navigation, ” by Rev. W. Hatt, RN., B.A. ; 
“The Church of England,” by Rev. Canon MAasTeRMAN; “ The Free 
Churches,” b Rev. Epwarp Suituito, M.A.; ‘‘ Co-ope! ration," by Joserx 
CLAYTON ; he Training of the Child, by G. Spruier ; Pe History of English 
Literature,” by A. Compton-Ricketr; “ Tennyson,” by Aaron Watson. 

THE CHARM SERIES.—The following new volumes: ‘The Charm of Gains- 
borough,” ‘‘ The Charm of Millais,” “‘ The Charm of Holman Hunt,” “ The 
Charm of Leighton,” ‘‘ The Charm of Whistler,” ‘‘ The Charm of Rembrandt.” 
Each volume contains four masterpieces in Colour and a Monograph by 
Edgecumbe Staley and others. Art Covers, 6d. net; and in leather yapp, 
1s. 6d. net. 


Mr. John Lane. 


a AMES, F.R.G.S.—Austria: Her People and — Homelands. With 
ictures in Colour, by Donald Maxwell. rs. 
COLOMA, LUIS (S. J.) Translated by LADY MORETON. —The Story of Don 
John n of Austria. 16s. ne 
FOSTER, MYLES BIRKETT, ER. A.M.—History of the Philharmonic Society. 
. 6d. net. 
FRANCE, ANATOLE. Translated by ALFRED ALLINSON.—The Aspirations 
of Jean Servien. 6s. 
GROSSMITH, WEEDON.—From Studio to Stage. 16s. 
HEENEY, WM. BERTAL.—Pickanock. 6s. 
LOCKE, W. J.—The Joyous Adventures of Aristide Pujol. 6s. 
LOWRIE, DONALD.—My Life in Prison. 6s. 
PETRE, F. LORAINE. —Napoleon’s Last Campaign in Germany. 12s. 6d. net. 
SAKI, H. H. MUNRO.—The Unbearable Bassington. 6s. 
STEWART, E.—Down the Mackenzie and Up the Yukon. 5s. 
M. W.—The Letter-Bag of Lady Elizabeth Stanhope. 


WEALE, AMES, with co-operation of MAURICE BROCKWELL.—The 
Van yy Be f= their Art. Revised and Abridged Edition. 12s. 6d. net. 


Mr. T. Werner Laurie. 
«CHISHOLM, A. STUART.—The Independence of Chile. 7s. 6d. net. 


D’ AUVERGNE, E. B.—The Light Side of London. 6s. net. 
DRAKE, MAURICE.—A History of English Stained Glass. 42s, net. 


HALL, THORNTON,—Love Affairs of the Courts of Europe. 12s. 6d. net. 
LANG, ELSIE M.—Old English Towns. 6s. net. 

TRELAWNEY, GEORGE.—tThe Story of Harvey Sinclair. 2s. net. 
VALLOIS, G. M. —Antiques and Curios in Our Homes. 6s. net. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 


ABNEY, SIR WILLIAM DE WIVELESLIE.—Researchés in Colour Vision, and the 
Trichromatie Theory. With 5 Coloured Plates and Diagrams in the Text. 

saint Cc. M.—In St. roar s Country. Edited, with a Preface, by the Rev. 

M. Schwertner, O.P., S.T.L. Wit Illustrations. 
ARMSTRONG, E. FRAN KLAND, D.Sc. Ph.D.—The Simple Carbohydrates and the 
sides. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. §s. net. 

BATIFFOL. MGR ‘PIERRE. —History of the Roman oe Translated from 
the Third French Edition by the Rev. Atwell M. Y. Ba 

BEVERIDGE, W. H.—John and Irene: An Anthology of Thovghts on Woman. 

BODLEY, J. E, C., M.A.—Cardinal Manning and other Essays. With Frontispiece. 

BURGESS, VENERABLE ERNEST T -A. Archdeacon of Maritzburg.—The 
Deserted Lake; or, the Dragon dhe could not eat Fish. With Illustrations 
by Dorothea T. "Burges. 2s. net. 

BUSSELL, REV. F. W., D.D.—A New Government for the British Empire. 

CADBURY, EDWARD.—An — in Industrial Organisation. With a 
Preface by W. J. Ashle 

CARTER, REV. %. SYDNEY. yen  enelish Church and the Reformation. 2s. net. 

COOLIDGE, W. A. B., M.A.—Alpine Studies. With 16 views of the High Alps, 
reproduced after ‘photographs by Signor Vittorio Sella and the late Mr. W. F. 
Donkin. 8vo. 

DAKIN, H. D.—Oxidations and Reductions in the Animal Body. net. 

EDGAR, LADY.—A Colonial Governor in Maryland. — dhecpe and his 
Tim mes, 1753-1773. With Illustrations. ros. . ne 

FITZSIMONS, F. W., Curator of the Port Elizabeth Museum. ~ South African Snakes 
and their Venom, and how to Treat Snake Bite. New Edition. Enlarged 
and Thoroughly Revised. With numerous Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 

GRANT, ARTHUR J.—A History of Euro 

HALL, (REV. FRANCIS J., D.D.—Dogmatic Theology. Vol. V.—Creation and Man. 


HENDERSON, WILLIAM J.—The Story of Music. New Edition, partly re-written. 


6d. net. 
HOUSTOUN, R. A.—An Introduction to Mathematical Physics. 
LANG, ANDREW. —Shakespeare, Bacon, and The Great Unknown. With Illustra- 


LANG, MRS. ANDREW.—Men, Women, and Minxes. 7s. 6d. n 
LANG, ANDREW.—Adventures among Books. With Photo; ates Portrait of 
the oo after Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A. New and Cheaper Impression. 


LECKY, WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE.—Leaders of Public Opinion in 
Ireland: Flood—Grattan—O’Connell. New and Cheaper Impression. 

2vols. §s. net. 

LOW, DAVID a ale one Geometry and Graphics. 7s. 6d. 

MAS) . REV. A. J., D.D.—Memoir of W. E. Collins, D.D. late Bishop = Gibraltar. 
With a Portrait. 6s. 6d. net. 

MEINERTZHAGEN, GEORGINA.—A Bremen Family. With 13 Illustrations. 

Wa D.Sc.—Modern Inorganic Chemistry. With Diagrams. 8vo. 


s. 6d. 
MILLS, “ERNESTINE. —The Life and Letters of Frederic Shields, A.R.W.S. 1833- 
11. With r Photogravure and 40 other Illustrations. 
MOON, *ROBERT OSWALD.—The Prognosis and Treatment of Diseases of the 
Heart. 3s. 6d. net. 
“ PAT.”—Molly and Margaret. With an Introduction by W. H. Hudson, and a 
— a and 8 Black and White Illustrations by Thomas Baines, 
unior. 3s. 6d. n 
PROTHERO, ROWLAND E.—English Farming Past and Present. 
RE- BARTLETT, LUCY.—Sex and Sanctity: A Sequel to “‘ The Coming Order.” 
RUSSELL, REV. MATTHEW (S. J. age Three Sisters of Lord Russell of Killowen. 
Sketches of Convent Life. With Portrait and other Illustrations. 6s, net. 
SHEEHAN, VERY REV. P. A. CANON.—Miriam Lucas: A Story of Irish Life. 6s. 
SHORT, WILFRED M. (Selected and arranged by).—Arthur James Balfour as 
Philosopher and Thinker. A Collection of the more Important and Interesting 
Passages in his Non-political Writings, Speeches, and Addresses, 1879 to 1912. 
With Portrait. 7s. 6d. net. 
SOMERVILLE, E. @. (Written and Illustrated by).—The Discontented Little Ele- 
phant: A Cautionary Story. With 8 Coloured Pictures and 16 Uncoloured 
1s. 6d. net. 
TAWNEY, R. H.—The Agrarian Problem A a Sixteenth Century. With Repro- 
ductions of Plans (1590-1620). 9s. 
TERRY, RICHARD RUNCIMAN by). —Old with New Tunes. 
With Illustrations by Gabriel Pippet. 2s. 6d. ne 
WAKEFORD, REV. JOHN.—The Word and the World : * Pastoral Studies for the 
Modern Preacher. With Introduction by the Bishop of Lincoln. 3s. 6d. net. 
A. Gardens. Large Edition, limited to 250 
£238 Ordinary Edition. 16s. net. 
WARD, RIGH REV. “MONSIGNOR BERNARD.—The Eve of Catholic Emanci- 
pation. (3 vols). Volume III. With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
WATSON, ba ve oy —Textile Design and Colour: Elementary Weaves and 


Fabrics 
WATSON WILLIAM. -—Advanced Textile Design. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


ALCOTT, L. M.—Rose in Bloom. ts. net. 

ASBJORNSEN. —Round the Yule Log. 3s. 6d. 

BLACKMORE, R. D.—Lorna Doone. ‘[llustrated by C. Clark. 7s. 6d. net. 
oe JEFFERY. —The Broad Highway. Illustrated by C. E. Brock. ros. 6d. 


KENNEDY, _—- —The Human Compass. 6d. 

KINGLAKE, A. W.—Eéthen ; or, Traces of Travel Brought Home from the East 
Illustrated by Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A. 12s. 6d. net. 

REINDORP, J.—The Toolhouse Club. 3s. 6d. net. 

STEP, EDWARD, F.L.S.—Sketches of Country Life. 3s. 6d. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 


AVELING, FRANCIS, Ph.D., D.Sc., D.D.—On the Consciousness of the Universal 
and the Individual. 

BALLS, W. LAURENCE, M.A.—The Cotton Plant in Egypt. 5s. net. 

BLACKWOOD, ALGERNON. —Jimbo: A Fantasy. 7d. n . 

BRADBURY, FREDERICK.—A History of Old Sheffield ‘ate. With nearly 
3,000 Tilustrations of Specimens, Marks, &c. {£2 2s. net. 

BROUGHTON, RHODA.—Not Wisely but Too Well. 7d. net. 

BR A. F.—Sylviculture in the Tropics. 8s. 6d. net. 

CARSTAIRS. R.—The Little World of an Indian — Officer. 

CRAWFORD, F. MARION.—Greifenstein. 7d. ne é 

DAY, REV. LAL BEHARI.—Folk-Tales of Bengal. With 32 Illustrations in 
Colour by Warwick Goble. 15s. net and 42s. net. 

FITZMAURICE, LORD.—Life of William Earl of Shelburne, afterwards First 
a ‘of Lansdowne, with Extracts from His Papers and Correspondence, 

New Edition. 2 Vols. 

FORTESCUE, HON. JOHN.—Narrative of the Visit to India of their Majesties 
King George ¥. a Queen Mary and of the Coronation Durbar held at 
Delhi. ros. 6d. 

FOX, ALICE WILSON. Regular Madam. 

GASKELL, MRS.—Cranford. With Preface by uy Ritchie, and 100 Illustrations 
by Hugh Thomson. 3s. net. 
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GOLDSMITH.—The Vicar of Wakefield. With Preface by Austin Dobson, and 
182 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 3s. net 

GRAHAM, STEPHEN.—A Tramp’s Sketches. 5s. ‘net. 

GREENE, HARRY PLUNKET.—Interpretation in Song. 

HARDY, THOMAS.—The Wessex Edition of the Works - Thomas Hardy in a 
and Verse. 7s. 6d. net each. Vol. XIII.: The Well Beloved. Vol. 
A Group of Noble Dames. 

ae "FREDERIC .—Among my Books, and other Reviews and Essays. 


6d. net. 

HEIBERG. NEILS.—White Ear and Peter: The Story of a Fox and a Fox Terrier. 
With 16 Coloured Plates by Cecil Aldin. 

HEWITT, SIR FREDERIC W., M.V.O., M.A., M.D., etc.—Anesthetics and their 
Administration. Fourth _— Prepared with the Assistance of Henry 
Robinson, M.A., M.D., B.C. s 

HOSE, CHARLES, Sc.D., and M’ DOUGALL, WILLIAM, M.B., F.R.S.—The 
— Tribes of Borneo. With about 200 Full- page Illustrations and 100 

he Text. 2 Vols. 

KENYON, SIR FREDERICK G., K.C.B.—Handbook to the Textual Criticism of 
the New Testament. Second Edition, revised. 

LEAF, WALTER, Litt.D.—Troy: A Study in Homeric Geography. 12s. net. 

MAC KENZIE, COMPTON.—The Passionate Elopement. 7d. net. 

McEWEN, JOHN B., M.A.—The Thought in Music. 

MENZIES, ALLAN, 'D.D.—The Second Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the Corin- 


thians. 
MITFORD, MARY RUSSELL.—Our Village. With Preface by Lady Ritchie, 


and roo Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 3s. net. 

MURRAY, D. CHRISTIE.—Aunt Rachel. 7d. net. 

NESBIT, E.—-The Magic World. By E. Nesbit. 6s. 

PIERSON, DR. N. G.—Principles of Economics. Translated from the Dutch by 
A. A. Wotzel. Vol. II. 

PIGOU, A. C., M.A.—Wealth and Welfare. 

ROLLESTON, HUMPHRY DAVY, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P.—Diseases of the Liver 
Gall-Bladder and Bile-Ducts. Second Edition. 

Six Lectures on the Inns of Court and of Chancery. 1s. net. 

STEPHENS, JAMES.—The Crock of Gold. 5s. net. 

SUTHERLAND, JAMES.—The Adventures of an Elephant Hunter. 

TURNER, SIR WM., K.C.B., D.C.L., etc.—The Marine Mammals in the Anatomical 
Museum of the University of Edinburgh. 

VAN MILLENGEN, ALEXANDER, M.A., D.D., and others.—Byzantine Churches 
in Constantinople, their History and Architecture. 

WHARTON, EDITH.—The Reef. 6s. 

YOUNGHUSBAND, LADY.—Marie Antoinette: Her Early Youth, 1770-1774. 


Messrs. Mills & Boon. 


ASH, DR. EDWIN.—Mental Self Help. 2s. 6d. net. 
ASH, DR. EDWIN.—Nerves and the Nervous. Cheap Edition. 43s. 6d. net. 
CALVERT, MRS. CHARLES.—Sixty-eight Years on the Stage. Cheap Edition. 6s. 
CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY, SIR CLAUDE.—Forty Years of a Sportman’s Life. 
Cheap Edition. 6s. 

DE HORNE VAIZEY, MRS. G.—Billie Belshaw. 6s. 
GRAHAM, HARRY Canned Classics. Pocket Edition. 4s. 6d. net. 
GRAHAM, HARRY.—The Bolster Book. Cheap Edition. 1s, net. 
GRIMSHAW, BEATRICE.—Guinea Gold. 6s. 
LEAR, EDWARD.—The Lear Bird Book. (Children’s). 2s. 6d. net. 
LEBLANC, MAURICE.—Confessions of Arsene Lupin. 6s. 
LINDENBAU M, J. B.—Pocket Disraeli. 1s. net. 

NEWITE, H. W. "€.—The Socialist Countess. heap Edition. 1s. net. 
SELOUS, EDMUND.—Zoo Conversation Book II. 6s. 
SIMPSON, HAROLD.—Century of Ballads. 6s. 


Mr. John Murray. 


AMUNDSEN, CAPTAIN ROALD.—The Conquest of the South Pole. 2 Vols. 
Numerous Illustrations and Maps. {2 2s. net. 

BONNEY, T. G., D.Sc., F.R.S.—Volcanoes. — and Revised Edition. 6s. net. 

“ BROWN LINNET.”—The Snarer. 3s. 6d. ne 

BURGOYNE, ALAN H., M.P. (Edited by) the Navy League Annual. Demy 8vo. 
With lilustrations. 5s. net. 

peat - J. A., and CAVALCASELLE, G. B.—History of Painting in North Italy. 

New Edition. Edited by Tancred Borenius, Pb.D. 3 Vols. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

ESHER, VISCOUNT.—The Girlhood of Queen Victoria. Extracts from the private 
Diary of Her Majesty from her thirteenth year (1832), till her Marriage in 1840. 
Published by authority of His Majesty The King. 2 Vols. With Illustrations 

2s. net. 

FRASER, EDWARD.—War Drama of the Eagles. The Story of oes 's Eagles. 

GOMPERZ, THEODOR.—The Greek Thinkers. Vol. 1V. 14s. net. 

NAPIER OF MAGDALA, LADY. —Muddling Tnrough. 6s. 

OSTLER, ALAN.—The Arabs in Tripoli, with an Account of the Desert War. 

PICKERING, A. D.—The Enlightenment of Sylvia. 6s. 

SOANE, E. B.—Through Mesopotamia and Turkestan in Disguise. 

TEMPLE, SIR R. C., BART.—Letters and Character Sketches from the House of 
Commoas, 1886-1887. Written by the late Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Temple, 


Bart. 

SODDY, FREDERICK.—The Interpretation of Radium, Third Edition. Revised 
and Enlarged. With Illustrations. 6s. net. 

VACHELL, HORACE A.—Bunch Grass: A Chronicle of Life on a Cattle Ranch. 6s. 

WATNEY, CHARLES, and LITTLE, JAMES A.—The Labour Unrest: Its Aims 
and Methods Explained. 

WEIGALL, MISS RACHEL.—Correspondence of Lord Burghersh (Afterwards Earl 
of Westmorland), 1808-1840. 

WILLMOTT, MISS ELLEN A.—The Genus Rosa, Part XXIII. 

MRS. HUGH .—Correspondence of Sarah, Lady Lyttelton, 
1787-1870. 


Messrs. Murray & Evenden. 


BATES, MARY I.—Paul Flemming. 
DOBINSON, — M.—tThe Star bs With Preface by Bishop of Chichester. 


1s. 6d. 
MONEY, MRS. “ELLIOT —Iaylls, East and West. 1s. net and 2s. net. 
NAYHARD, HUGH.—The Red Dagger. 2s. net. 
TURNBULL, E. G.—The Chucklers Children. 6s. 
TURPIN, FLORENCE E.—Fabia. ts. net. 


Mr. Eveleigh Nash. 


COLLINS, FRANCIS A.—The Boy’s Book of Model Aeroplanes. 3s. 6d. net. 
COURLANDER, ALPHONSE.—Seth of the Cross. 2s. net. 
FLETCHER, J. S.—The Fine Air of Morning. 6s. 
FORBES, LAL Y ANGELA.—The Other Woman’s Shadow. 6s. 
FYRIE, JOHN.—The Story of the Borgias. 15s. net. 
HAGGARD, a. RIDER.—Queen Sheba’s Ring. 2s. net. 
HAMILTON, ANGUS.—In Abor Jungles. 18s. net. 
HARDEN, MAXIMILIAN.—Monarchs and Men. ros. 6d. net. 
HARMAND, JEAN.—A Keeper of Royal Secrets. Being the Private and Political 
Life of Madame de Genlis. 16s. net. 
HERGGELLET, MARIANO. oe 's Weak Points. 3s. 6d. net. 
UDITH, MADAME.—M Autobiogra: lography Tos. net. 
EDER, S. H.—Veiled Mysteries of gypt. 16s. net. 


LEGGE, EDWARD.—King Edward in His True Colours. 16s. net. 

LE QUEUX, WILLIAM.—The Indiscretions of a Lady’s Maid. 2s, net. 
MIDDLETON, JESSIE ADELAIDE.—The Grey Ghost Book. 6s. 

MILLER, ARTHUR, M.D.—The Care of Children. 2s. net. 

PRUSSIA, PRINCESS LOUISE OF.—Forty-Five Years of My Life. 16s. net. 
“ RITA.”—The House Opposite. 6s. 

ROBERTS, MORLEY.—The Private Life of Henry Maitland. 6s. 
SINCLAIR, ARCHDEACON.—The Chapels Royal. rs. net. 

WILSON, DR. ANDREW.—Before the Doctor Comes. 2s. net. 


Messrs. T. Nelson & Sons. 


CONSCIENCE, HENRI.—Le Gentil Homme Pauvre (French). 1s. net. 
DICKENS, CHARLES.—Martin Chuzzlewit. Part I. 6d. net. 
HORNING, E. W.—Mr. Justice Raffles. 7d. net. 

KROPOTKIN, PRINCE.—Fields, Factories and Workshops. ts. net. 
MASON, A. E. W.—The Broken Road. 7d. net. 

NELSON’S ENCYCLOP2DIC LIBRARY.—A Bible Concordance. ts. net. 
WENDELL, BARRATT.—France d’Augourd’hui (French). ts. net. 


Messrs. J. Nisbet & Co., Ltd. 


FETHERSTON, REV. SIR G. R., Bart.—Songs of Sunlight. 2s. 6d. net. 
HARPER, REV. WILSON.—Christian Ethics and Social Progress. 4s. net. 
PIERSON, DELAVAN L.—Dr. A. T. Pierson’s Life. 6s. net. 

RUSSELL, E.—Maitland of Lethington. (Limited to 1,000 copies.) 15s. net. 
RUSSELL, LADY AGATHA.—Golden Grain. 2s. net. 

RUSSELL, SIR EDWARD.—Arrested Fugitives. 6s. net. 

WACE, THE VERY REV. HENRY, D.D.—Questions of the Day. 6s. net. 
WATSON, REV. JOHN, D.D. (IAN MACLAREN).—Books and Bookmen. _ ts, net. 
WATT, LAUGHLAN MACLEAN.—Scottish Life and Poetry. 12s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 


DWIGHT, MARY L.—Children of Labrador. 8 Coloured Illustrations. 1s. 6d. net. 

HENDERSON, REV. GEORGE, M.A., B.D.—The Child in the Midst. 6d. net. 

KELMAN, JOHN, D.D.—The Road: A Study of John Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. 
Vol. II. With 8 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 4s. 6d. net 
and 6s. net. (Vol. I. already published ; Vol. III. in preparation.) 

MACASKILL, REV. JOHN, M.A.—The Dominant Ideas of Christianity. rs. 6d. net. 

THOMSON, J. PRINGLE, M.A.—Alexander —_ ee The Covenanter. With 
Foreword by Lord Balfour of Burleigh. . 6d. ne 

WRIGHT, REV. T. H.—Great Themes in _ Bible and i = ‘Poetry. Parallel Studies. 
in Scripture and Literature. 6s. ne 

WHYTE, REV. PRINCIPAL, D.D., LL D. —Jacob Behmen. An Appreciation. 
Is. net. 


Messrs. John Ouseley, Ltd. 


BLAIKLEY, EDITHA L.—Dorothy Gayle. 6s. 

BUCHANAN, ALFRED.—The Modern Heloise. 6s. 

CURTIS, CAPTAIN HENRY.—Idina’s Lover. 6s. 

FINNEMORE, JOHN.—House of the Kaid. 6s. 

HILL, CHATTERTON.—Nietzsche (An Exposition and an Appreciation). 7s. 6¢e 


net. 

TAYLOR, EVELYN M.—Six Fairy Plays. 1s. 6d. net. 

WARD, C. H. DUDLEY.—Boadicea. 6s. 

WINSLOw, DR. L. FORBES.—tThe Insanity of Passion and Crime. Illustrated. 
ros. 6d. net. 


Oxford University Press. 
a C. T. (Edited by).—Memoirs of Admiral Carden, written by Himself, 


COLERIDGE, E. H. (Edited by).—Coleridge (Oxford Poets.) 3s. 6d. 

FOSTER, W. ~The English Factories in india. Vol.. VII. (1642-5). 12s. 6d. net. 

FRANCIS, E. K. (Translated by).—Keble’s Lectures on Poetry. 2 vols. 

eee H. W. (Chosen and Edited by).—The Oxford Book of Latin Verse. 6s. 
and 7s. = net. 

GRIERSON, H. J. C. (Edited by).—Donne’s Poetical Works. 2 vols. 

JONES, H. STUART (Edited by).—Catalogue of the Sculptures in the Museo Capi- 
tolino. By Members of the British School at Rome. 2 vols, one in 8vo 
containing the Catalogue, the other in 4to containing collotype plates. 

KER, W. P. (Collected by).—Essays and Studies by Members of the English Associa- 
tion. Vol. 58. 

KINGSLEY, CHARLES.—Hereward the Wake. 

MACKENZIE, K.—A Concordance to Petrarch. 

MURRAY, GILBERT. —Four Stages of Greek Religion 

QUILLER-COUCH, SIR ARTHUR (Chosen and Edited by).—The Oxford Book of 
Victorian Verse. 6s. and = oy net. 

and WILKINS, H.—A Concordance to Dante’s Latin Works, 


ROBB: ‘Edited by).—The Poems of Adam Lindsay Gordon. 2s. and ts. net. 
SKEAT, W. W.—The Science of Etymology. 4s. 6d. 


Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co. 


ALLIOT, ANNE.—The Memoirs of Mimosa. 6s. 
BRAME, CHARLOTTE.—A Struggle for a Ring. 6d. 
CHESTER, S. BEACH.—Diners 4 Deux. 5s. net. 
DANBY, FRANK.—Dr. Phillips. rs. net. 
F. K. Byery- day Pudding Book. New Is. net. 
AMES, A. E.—Her Majesty the Flap 6s. 
ILES, ALFRED H.—Diners-Out Vade ieee. 2s. net, leather; 1s. 6d. net, 


cloth. 
MILES, ALFRED H.—In the Lion’s Mouth. 5s. 
MILES, ALFRED H.—Where Duty Calls. 53s. 
MILLS- "MALET, VINCENT.—The Metoric Benson. 6s 
PEARCE, CHARLES E.—A Star of the East. 6s. 
ROWLANDS, EFFIE ADELAIDE.—Love of His Life. 6d. 
SUTCLIFFE, HALLIWELL.—Priscilla of the Good Intent. 6d. 
WORTH, MARIE.—The Every-day Savoury Book. ts. net. 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Son. 


BIGHAM, MADGE A.—Overheard in Fairyland, or Peter Pan Tales. Pes 6d. net. 

BRADLEY, J. F.—Nonconformists and the Welsh Church Bill. _ 1s. ne 

COLLINS, A H., M.A. (Oxon.).—Symbolism of Animals and Birds in English Church 
Architecture. With 120 Illustrations. 4s. net. 

DAVIS, ANNIE, F.Inc.S.T.—The Junior Woman Secretary. ts. net. 

DOWLER, FRANK, A.C.A., and HARRIS, E. M.—Auditing, Accounting and 

5s. net. 
FEASEY. TON, —Narrative Poems. 
FULLER, SIR J. BAMPFYLDE, K.C.S.I. (formerly Lieut.-Governor of Eastern 
).—The Empire of India. (“All Red ” Series). About 24 Illustrations. 

and Map. 7s. 6d. net. 
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mec beth M.A.—Hand and Eye Training. Its Theoretical and Practical 

rinciples. 3s. 

HUDSON, ROBERT.—The Romance of our Colonies. 1s. 8d. 

ONES, CHRISTOPHER.—Handbook of Advertising. 2s. 6d. net. 
YMAN, EDNA.—Story Telling: What to Tell and How to Tell it. 2s. 6d. net. 

MASON, EDWARD, Mus. Bac.—Notes of Lessons on Music. (Staff Notation). 
Vol. 1. 38. 6d. net. 

MURRAY, MISS E. R.—English Infants’ Schools and Kindergartens. 2s. 6d. net. 

OKEY, THOMAS.—An Introduction to the Art of Basket-making. Profusely 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. . 

PHILLIPS, W. B., A.C.A., A.C.S.— Accounts of Executors, Administrators and 
Trustees. 3s. 6d. net. 

W., and NICKLIN, W., A.S.A.A.—Full Course in Book-keeping. 
38. 6d. net. 

RANKIN, H. A.—Pencil Drawing. 144 Plates. 4s. net. 

SMITH, ANNIE B.—Personal Hygiene for Girls. 1s. 3d. 

STALEY, CANON VERNON.—Considerations for Advent. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net, 

leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

TOVEY, P., A.C.I.S, (Editor, Assisted by Eminent Specialists) —Pitman’s Dictionary 

__, of Secretarial Law and Practice. Part I. Stiff board covers. 2s. 6d. net. 

VINE, G. R., B.Sc.—Experimental Mathematics. (Stage 2). 9d. net. 

London Church Handbook, Being a Compendium of Information upon Church Affairs 
in the County of London. 2s. net. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnams & Sons. 


A ROOSEVELT HOSPITAL GRADUATE NURSE and a GRATEFUL PATIENT. 
—A Stitch in Time. 3s. 6d. net. 

BANKS, EDGAR J., Ph.D.—Bismya, or the Lost Adab, 21s. net. 

L.—The Following of the Star. Illustrated Edition. 
10s. net. 

CAVEN, STEWART.—Palmers Green. 6s. 

CRAMER, JESSE GRANT.—The Letters of Ulysses S. Grant. 7s. 6d. net. 

CUMONT, FRANZ.—Astrology and Religion among the Greeks and Romans. 


6s. net. 

CUTTING, MARY STEWART.—The Lovers of Sanna. 2s. net. 

DE GROOT, J. J. M.—Religions of China. 6s. net. 

DRUMMOND.—The Poetical Works of William Henry Drummond. ros. 6d. net. 

DOUGHERTY, J. HAMPDEN.—The Power of the Federal Judiciary over Legislation. 

FIELDE, ADELE M.—Chinese Fairy Tales: Forty Stories told by the Almond- 
Eyed Folk. 5s. net. 

“GILMAN, CHARLOTTE PERKINS.—Women and Economics. 3s. 6d. net. 

HARPER, FRANK D.—The Conquering of the Wilderness. 2 Vols. 

HOSMER, JAMES KENDALL, LL.D.—The Last Leaf. 6s. net. 

JACKSON, SAMUEL MACAULAY.—The Latin Works and the Correspondence 
of Huldreich Zwingli. 7s. 6d. net per Vol. 

JAMES, MISS L.—The Chafing Dish and The Preparation of Sandwiches. 5s. net. 

KENT, ELIZABETH.—Who? | 6s. 

KEY, ELLEN.—The Women Movement. 6s. net. 

LARSON, LAWRENCE M.—King Canute the Great and The Rise of Danish Im- 


perialism. 5s. net. 
LESTER, CHARLES STANLEY.—The Historic Jesus. ros. 6d. net. 
MACDONALD, GEORGE.—The Light Princess and Other Fairy Tales. 5s. net. 
MACLAUGHLIN, REV. ROBERT W.—Washington and Lincoln. 6s. net. 
JEANNE BARTHOLOW.—The Mission of Victoria Wilhelmina. 2s. 
net. 


MAUREL, ANDRE.—Little Cities of Italy. (Second Series). gs. net. 
McKREADY, KELVIN.—A Beginner’s Star Book. 9s. net. 

MORET, ALEXANDRE.—Kings and Gods of Egypt. 7s. 6d. net. 

NILES, GRACE GREYLOCK.—The Hoosac Valley. ros. 6d. net. 

NITOBE, INAZO.—The Japanese Nation. 6s. net. 

O'CONNOR, MRS. T. P.—Little Fhank You. 2s. net. 

PAINE, THOMAS.—Common Sense. 3s. 6d. net. 

PERRY, FRANCES FOSTER:—Their Hearts’ Desire. 2s. net. 

PHELPS, MYRON H.—Abbas Effendi: His Life and Teachings. 5s. net. 
PUTNAM, GEORGE HAVEN, Litt.D.—A Memoir of George Palmer Palmer Putnam. 


21s. net. 
a CHARLES FRANCIS.—The Indians of the Terraced Houses. ros. 6d. 
et. 


n 

SERVISS, GARRETT P.—Astronomy in a Nutshell. 5s. net. 

SMITH, GEORGINA CASTLE.—Mary Pillenger—Supreme Factor. 1s. 
ST. LEGER, EVELYN.—The Blackberry Pickers. 6s. 

STREET, LILIAN.—Tim and the Squire. 2s. net. 

SULLIVAN, MARY.—The Court Masques of James I. 6s. net. 
TAYLOR, BAYARD.—Boys of Other Countries. 7s. “6d. net. 
TYRRELL, HENRY.—Shenandoah. 6s. 

VAN DRESSER, JASMINE STONE.—How to Find Happyland. 5s. net. 


Messrs. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
BYRUM, ENOCH E.—The Secret of Prayer. Suggestions How to Pray. Probable 


price, 2s. 6d. net. 

CHAPMAN, MRS. WOODALLEN.—How Shall 1 Tell My Child. A Little Book 
_for Parents. 1s. net. 

FAUNCE, W. H. P., D.D.—What Does Christianity Mean. The Cole Lectures for 
1912. 38. 6d. net. 

GORDON, S. D.—Quiet Talks about our Lord’s Return. 2s. 6d. net. 

GRIFFIS, WILLIAM ELLIOT, D.D.—A Modern Pioneer in Korea. The Life 
Story of Henry G. Appenzeller. Illustrated. «s. net. 


-HILLIS, NEWELL DWIGHT, D.D.—All the Year Round. Sermons for Church 


‘ and Civic Celebrations. 3s. 6d. net. : 
LYNCH, FREDERICK, D.D.—The New Opportunities of the Ministry. With an 
uP Introduction by Hugh Black. 2s. 6d. net. 
NEWTON, JOSEPH FORT.—The Eternal Christ. Studies in the Life of Vision and 
" Service. 3s. 6d. net. 
PYRON, ANNIE JONES (Compiled by his Daughter).—Sam Jones’ Revival Ser- 


mons. 3S. 6d. net. 
ROBERTS, PHILIP 1.—The Dry Dock of a Thousand Wrecks. With Introduction 
by Dr. J. H. Jowett. 3s. 6d. net. 


y Dr. J. 
ROSS, JOHNSTON G. A., M.A.—The Cross: The Report of a Misgiving. 1s. net. 
MACFARLAND, CHARLES S.—Spiritual Culture and Social Supviee. ra 6d. net. 


Messrs. Alston Rivers, Ltd. 


CALTHROP, DION CLAYTON.—St. Quin. 6s. 
LATHBURY, MISS.—The Shoe Pinches. 3s. 6d. net. 
MOORE, MISS LESLIE.—The Notch in the Stick. 6s. 
‘WESTRUP, WILLIAM.—The Debt. 


Messrs. G. Routledge & Sons. 
BECKFORD, WILLIAM.—Vathek. With Original Illustrations in Colour. 2s. 6d. 


net. 

© MERSON, RALPH WALDO.—Re-issue of the “ Riverside (Copyright) Edition.” 
In 12 Vols. I.—Nature. 11.—Essays: First Series. 111.—Essays: Second 
Series. IV.—Representative Men. V.—English Traits. VI. mduct of 
Life. VII.—Society and Solitude. VI11.—Letters and Social Aims. 1X.— 


Poems. X.—Lectures and Sketches. XI.—Natural His and Intellec 
XI1.—Miscellanies. 1s. net each. 


LAN-DAVIS, CYRIL F., F.R.P.S.—Telephotography. Illustrated. 1s. net and 
t 


2s. net. 
PAYNE, CHARLES H. (Edited and Abridged by).—Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan 
of Mewar. 6d. slave 
R RS, REGINALD.—Lyrics, Songs an ylls. 
ROSSETTI, CHRISTIANI.—Goblin Market. With Original Illustrations in Colour 
by M. Tarrant. 2s. 6d. net. 
SCORER, A. G., F.E.S.—Thé Entomologist’s Log-Book. 


Messrs. Sands & Co. 
CAPES, H. M.—Life and Letters of A. Bertram Wilberforce. Second Edition. 


tos. 6d. 
GLAZIER, FRANCESA.—The Soliloquies of St. Augustine. (Translated.) 2s. net. 
HAULTMONT, MARIE.—Through Refining Fires. 6s. 

HOGG, H. (THE ELTRECH SHEPHARD).—Tales. In 2 vols. 5s. net, 2 vols. 
LANSLOTTS, DOM. O. S. B.—Reasonable Service, or Why We Believe. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Robert Scott. 


EMMET, REV. CYRIL.—St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. 3s. 6d. net. 

FIELD, CLAUD (Selected and Translated).—Jewish Legends of the Middle Ages. 
Illustrated by May Mulliner. 2s. 6d. 

GIRDLESTONE, REV. R. B.—The Building Up of the Old Testament. 5s. net. 

KEBLE, REV. JOHN.—The Christian Year. 2s. net. 

LACEY, REV. T. A.—Marriage in Church and State. §s. net. 

LEES, REV. C. HARRINGTON—The Sunshine of the Good News. 3s. 6d. net. 

PLUMMER, REV. ALFRED, D.D.—The Continental Reformation. 3s. 6d. net. 

REASON, REV. WILL.—Ten-minute Talks to Boys and Girls. 2s. net. 

SHEPPARD, REV. W. J. L.—The Parochial Mission, 2s. net. 

TAIT, REV. ARTHUR J., D.D.—The Heavenly Session of Our Lord. 6s. net. 

TISDALL, REV. W. ST. CLAIR.—Christianity and Other Faiths. 5s. net. 

YOUENS, REV. F. A. C.—Analysis of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, Book Vv. 


3s. net. 
YOUNG, REV. DINSDALE T.—The Unveiled Evangel. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Martin Secker. 


ABERCROMBIE, LASCELLES.—Hardy: A Critical Study. 7s. 6d. net. 
BENNETT, ARNOLD.—Those United States. 5s. net. 

MACKENZIE, COMPTON.—Kensington Rhymes. 5s. net. 

STRAUS, RALPH.—Cariiages and Coaches. 18s. net. 

SWINNERTON, FRANK.—Gissing: A Critical Study. 7s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson. 


GULLIVER’S VOYAGES TO LILLIPUT AND BROBDINGNAG.—New Illus- 
trated Edition for Children. 6s. net. 

STOBART, J]. C.—The Grandeur that was Rome, 30s. net. 

STOTT, BEATRICE.—Rosemary and Rue. 6s. 

SZASZ, DE ELSA.—The Wild Hyacinth: A Tale of Transylvania. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Elliot Stock. 
ALVES, LT.-COL., M.A.—Two Stumbling Blocks; or, With Blunt Tools. 3s. 6d. 
t 


net. 
CLEGG, JAMES.—The International Directory of Booksellers and Libraries, and 
Bibliophile’s Manual. Ninth Edition. 6s. net. 
DENISON, REV. PREB. H. P., B.A.—The True Religion: A Series of Historical 
Sketches. 5s. net. 
DODDS, MARY L.—The Wider Gospel ; or, Are there few that be Saved? 3s. 6d. 


net. 

“MONA.” (Compiled by).—The “‘ Character ” Birthday Book and Album (The). 5s. 
net and 7s. 6d. net. 

SLATER, J. H.—Book Prices Current, volume 26. £1 7s. 6d. net. 

STRAFFORD, COUNTESS OF (Compiled and Arranged by).—Selection of Texts 
from the Tauchnitz Edition of the New Testament, with Parallel Readings 
from the Sinaitic, Vatican, and Alexandrian Codices. Revised and Enlarged. 


3s. 6d. net. 

TAYLOR, THE LATE REV. HUGH.—The Gospel Plan in Easy Texts. New 
ition. 1s. 

WHATMORE, ARTHUR W.—Insule Britannice. With Four Maps. 2os. net. 

WIENER, HAROLD, M.A., LL.B.—Pentateuchal Studies. 6s. net. 

WILBERFORCE, VEN. ARCHDEACON.—Steps in Spiritual Growth, 3s. net. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 


BARTHEZ, DR. E.—The Empress Eugenie and Her Circle. os, 6d. net. 
BEBEL, AUGUST.—My Life. 7s. 6d. net. 

DALTON, LEONARD V.—Venezuela. tos. 6d. net. 

HACKWOOD, FREDERICK W.—William Hone: His Life and Times. ros. 6d. 


net. 
MALLIK, MANMALT C.—A Study in Ideals: Great Britain and India. ros. 6d. 


net. 
MILLER, H. CRICHTON.—Hypnotism and Disease. 5s. net. 
MURRAY, J. H. P.—Papua, or British New Guinea. 15s. net. 
PALMER, JOHN.—The Censor and the Theatres.. 5s. net. 
PONSONBY, ARTHUR.—The Decline of Aristocracy. 7s. 6d. net. 
SHELDON, CHARLES.—The Wilderness of the North Pacific Coast Islands. 8s. 6d. 


net. 
SPENCER, REV. FREDERICK A. M.—The Meaning of Christianity. 7s. 6d. net. 
STRACHEY, RAY.—Frances Willard: Her Life and Work. 5s. net. 
WAUGH, ROSA.—The Life of Benjamin Waugh. 5s. net. 


Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. 


ASKEW, A. and C.—Outlaw Jess. 6d. 

BOOTHBY, GUY.—The Countess Londa. 6d. 

HOWARD, KEBLE.—One of the Family. 2s. net. 
LEIGHTON, MARIE C.—Her Marriage Lines. 6s. 

LE QUEUX, WILLIAM.—A Secret Service. 1s. net. 
MITFORD, BERTRAM.—A Dual Resurrection. 6d. 
MITFORD, BERTRAM.—Seaford’s Snake. 6s. 

MOBERLY, L. G.—Violet’ Dunstan. 6s. 

OPPENHEIM, E. PHILLIPS.—Mr. Wingrave, Millionaire. 7d. net. 
“ RITA.”—Two Bad Blue Eyes. 7d. net. 

ROBERTS, CHARLES G. D.—The Feet of the Furtive. 6s. 
WALLACE, EDGAR.—The People of the River. 6s. 
WHITE, FRED. M.—A Front of Brass. . 

WHITE, FRED. M.—A Queen of the Stage. 6d. 

WHITE, FRED. M.—The Corner House. 7d. net. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF WHISTLER. 


By JosePH PENNELL. 


(Joint Author with Elizabeth Robins Pennell of the Authorised Life of Whistler.) 


* E being dead yet speaketh.” Never were these 

words better exemplified than in the case of 
Whistler. . It is true that only nine short years have 
passed since his death, but in these nine years great 
things have happened to the memory of the artist whom 
Sir E. J. Poynter insulted by calling “ the Idle Appren- 
tice,” after his death, at an Academy banquet ; though 
Whistler’s greatness as an artist was acknowledged 
before the close of his life 
—and he lived long enough | 
to know that his place was 
among the great. His emi- 
nence among artists is now 
assured, as almost all his 
most important canvases 
have been secured by the 
most important galleries of 
the world. His few great 
pictures still in private — 
collections would at once 
be acquired by other great 
galleries if they could be 
acquired. And nothing 
counts more for the fame 
of an artist than to live, 
hung in a great collection, 
with the great works of all 
ages and all lands. 

In portraiture, in his 
nocturnes and marines, he 
is the. modern master. 

In etching he is the 
supreme artist of all time, 
and his supremacy is 
universally acknowledged. 

His pastels and water 
colours and _ lithographs 
are among the triumphs of 
the art of our day. 


In the George M‘Culloch Collection, 


His works thus cover nearly every phase of the graphic 
arts, but as he himself has said, “the man who can’t 
paint everything, can’t paint anything.” 

In literature—for he was no mere painter—‘‘ The 
Ten O’Clock ” and “‘ The Gentle Art ” are classics that, 
founded on the rock of tradition, will endure for ever. 

By his personality and his wit he will live with Dr. 
Johnson and Cellini. Butthisisnotall. His theories are 
accepted bythose whonever 
knew he propounded them, 
as well as by those who 
have always known he was 
right when he utteredthem. 

His sayings—and the 
things he never could have 
said—are the stock-in- 
trade of the journalist, as 
well as the author, now 
they have ceased reviling 
him—reviling the very 
things they now quote and 
praise. 

His pictures, which for 
years he could not sell, are 
found in reproductions in 
every home and on the 
popular postcard. 

His etchings and litho- 
graphs are the base of 
every collection—and their 
possession the ambition of 
every collector. 

Surrounding and grow- 
ing amid these facts are 
the strangest fictions, for 
to the world he was a man 
of mystery, and from this 
mystery fantastic tales are 
being woven. 


Portrait of Whistler, 
by Himself. 
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Major George 
Washington Whistler, 
Father of the Artist. 
From Life of Whistler (first edition), bygE. R. and J. 
Pennell (Heinemann). 


Though 
he is nolon- 
ger with us, 
his spirit 
broods over 
the world, 
and, as in 
his life, al- 
most every- 
thing that 
happens in 
the world 
of art re- 
volves a- 
round his 
work and 
his word, 
and he, as 
always, is 
the subject 
of contro- 
versy, quo- 


tation, contention and appreciation, in the struggle for 
the’ right, and to carry on tradition which, as he said, 


carries everything onwards. 


* * * * 


* 


The tributes to his memory in writing are endless 


and increase year by year. 


To most men a biography 


is the end of a life, the pigeon-hcling of a personage. 


+ Be BB 


ir 


Whistler 
has been 
the inspira- 
tion of a 
whole li- 
brary of 
literature, 
and what 
passes for 
it. From 
the point of 
view of THE 
BooKMAN, 
thisliterary 
tribute to 
his memory 
is astound- 
ing—and 
therefore 
worth dis- 
cussing — 


Whistler’s Mother 


From Life of Whistler (first edition), by E. R. and J. 
Pennell (Heinemann). 


and it has, save by us, scarcely been referred to. In 
the nine years since his death, between sixteen and 
twenty complete books about him have been published. 

Within a short time after his death the first volume 
appeared—‘ The Art of James McNeill Whistler,” by 
Messrs. Way and Dennis, who say their book was prepared 
before his death with the intention of submitting it to 
him. Fortunately, or unfortunately, they did not do 
so, for Mr. Way had broken with Whistler, and Mr. 


GEOMETRY AND. 


| 


Be. EET. 


Title Page of one of Whistler’s School-Books. 


In the possession of Thomas Childs. 
From Life of Whistler (first edition), by E. R. and J. Pennell (Heinemann). 
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Dennis, I do not think, had 
ever seen him. Still an- 
other chapter of “ The 
Gentle Art” was lost to 
the world because he was 
not consulted, but the 
book was interesting, es- 
pecially the part about 
lithography, and it went 
through several editions. 
Then came the “ quick 
and ready” Mr. Morti- 
mer Menpes, with “ Whist- 
ler as I knew him,” 
though no one I ever 
met could recognise Mr. 
Menpes’ subject. This vol- 
ume was saved by its - 
illustrations, and it is ex- 
traordinary that it—in the large paper edition—was 
no success, for it contained an original etching, “ The 
Menpes Children,” by Whistler; but the text still 
lingers in my memory, as does much of the Menpes’ 
family writing—a strange thing, but their own. An 
inundation followed. Mrs. Arthur Bell got out a volume, 
though I believe in this, or perhaps another form, it 
had been referred to Whistler shortly before his death, 
and he had objected to it. Then—I cannot give the 
order, I haven’t the books by me—a volume in German 
by Prof. Dr. Hans W. 
Singer was issued and 
was later done into 
English. The feature 
of this was that the 
author hadneitherseen 
the artist nor many of 
his paintings. He ex- 
plains that he came to 
England for the pur- 
pose, and was received, 
he says, by the sound 
of whistling behind a 
safely locked door. 
But Dr. Singer’s study 
of the etchings and 
lithographs is of value. 
A Miss Elisabeth 
Luther Cary appeared 
in America with a 
very brief life, a very 
long appreciation, and 
the first attempt at a 
catalogue of Whistler’s 
paintings, but as she, 
too, had never seen 
most of them, it was 
not strange that she 
made an almost in- 
credible mess, and so 
proved herself most 
amusing without mean- 
ing to. Mr. Arthur 
Jerome Eddy told of 
many things, but the 


Paul Moody House, Worthen 
Street, Lowell, Mass, U.S.A., 
where Whistler was born, 
1834. 
From a photo supplied by Mrs. Stanton and Miss Emma Palmer. 
From Life of Whistler (first edition) by E. R, and J, Pennell (Heinemann). 


From the miniature lent by Miss Emma Palmer. Formerly in the possession of 
Mrs. George D. Stanton and Miss Emma W. Palmer. 


From Life of Whistler, by E. R. and J. Pennell (Heinemann). 


best were his “ Recollec- 
tions” of the times he 
posed for the painter and 
became known in his native 
town of Chicago as “ the 
man Whistler painted.” 

Bernhard Sickert did a 
little book mostly about 
Whistler’s art, and he had 
something to say. He 
made a better list than 
Miss Cary of the works, 
but Sickert is an artist. 
His brother Walter has 
been threatening a book 
on Whistler for years. 

Otto Bacher wrote from 
knowledge, he was there, 
“With Whistler in 
Venice.” This book contained, in the first edition, 
some most extraordinary letters, and Miss Philip— 
Whistler’s executrix—having eventually seen them, 
suppressed the volume. It was never issued, I think, 
in England. She also descended upon Mr. Haldane 
MacFall who, during the London Whistler Memorial 
Exhibition, 1905, rushed in and out with “ Whistler, 
Butterfly, Wasp, Wit,” embellished with Butterflies 
Caught—as he should not—and Miss Philip suppressed 
him too. 


An amusing fact 
about this work was 
that the first editions 
were dedicated to Mrs. 
Pennell and myself, 
but as the Committee 
of the Whistler Me- 
morial Exhibition felt 
sure that entangle- 
memts would be inevit- 
able with Miss Philip, 
they refused to place 
it on sale in the show, 
so the author removed 
the dedication to us 
from later editions: 
one of the most comi- 
cal performances [ever 
encountered. 

A series of suppres- 
sions seized on Miss 
Philip. She stopped a 
circular which con- 
tained a_ butterfly — 
Whistler’s butterflies 
being copyright; she 
went for the Interna- 
tional Catalogue, which 
did not contain any 
then — though some 
were put in after- 
wards ; she suppressed 
a Mr. Gallatin; and 
she tried to injunct, 
seize, and prevent the 
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The Two Brothers 


(Whistler and his Younger 
Brother, William). 
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publication of the “‘ Authorised 
Life,’ dragged us into the 
Court of Chancery, and suc- 
ceeded in proving legally that 
we were authorised to write 
the “ Life of Whistler 
at considerable cost to her- 
self. This book, which has 
gone through a number of 
editions, and is being trans- 
lated, has proved a mine of 
information to hacks and 
thieves. It is incredible that 
the new law of copyright, in 
both England and America, 
is so imperfect that two whole 
volumes have been made 
out of our “ Life” already, 
and the authors—or thieves 
—have been praised for their 
discoveries—discoveries they 
made in our volumes and printed with scarce the change 


“of a word—and no acknowledgment. 


M. Théodore Duret, an intimate friend before we 
knew Whistler, and an intimate friend till his death, 
wrote an admirable essay—‘‘ Whistler ”—which is now 
out of print. 


Rotherhithe. 


“Whistler in 1860 devoted more time to painting on the river and less to etching, though the 
Rotherhithe belongs to this year."—Life of Whistler, by E. R. and J. Pennell (Heinemann). 


Limehouse. 


One of Whistler’s series of Thames etchings. 


Mr. Way has just issued a volume of ‘‘ Memories,” 
notable for two things. His account is most complete 
of Whistler as a lithographer—for Way printed almost 
all of Whistler’s lithographs, and his book is, therefore, 
authoritative—and for the reproduction, for the first 
time, of many most interesting notes and sketches. 
There are several other volumes, some of 
which I cannot recall—many of them are in 
the bibliography signed “ Don C. Seitz,” the 
contents of which strangely resemble the work 
ot a vanished Mr. Shallard, who was at work 
on the same subject, sent round prospectuses 
and specimen pages, and then disappeared. 

There are also a large number of books, 
either more or less devoted to the artist and 
his work, or containing essays by writers, from 
| Duret—whose “Critique D’Avant Garde” 
| was the first serious study—to Wedmore who, 

at last, has swallowed himself in his en- 

deavour to be on the right side. Then there 
are George Moore, Meier Graefe, Zola, Holman 

Hunt, and, last of all, the author of ‘ Foot- 

prints of Famous Americans in Paris,’ whose 

article on Whistler when it was submitted to 
me was the poorest trash I ever read. 

“Golly, what a crew,” as Whistler would 
have said. There are some fifty of them, 1 
imagine, and as for magazine and newspaper 
articles, I have collected more than fifty folio 
volumes since his death. I advised the Board 
of Education to do this for the South Ken- 
sington library, but they did not cut the 
necessary knot of red tape in time, and they 
could not untangle it, any more than the 
British Museum could continue to buy his 
prints. After purchasing—this was done by 
Sir Sidney Colvin’s predecessor—more than 
one hundred of them, Colvin discovered that 
the works of living artists could not be 
bought, and this discovery has cost the 
British nation the loss of endless treasures for 
ever, as well as endless and unnecessary 
expense in the future. 
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Black Lion Wharf 
(Whistler) 


“ Thames Warehouses and Black Lion Wharf won him recognition as ‘the most admirable etcher of the present 
day.’ —Life of Whistler, by E. R. and J. Pennell (Heinemann) 
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Whistler. 
Etched by himself (1859). 


His work, too, has been the sport of cataloguers, 
beginning in the early seventies with Ralph Thomas’s 
catalogue of his etchings. Then Wedmore, “ refreshed 
with money,” as he says, blundered in and produced the 
worst catalogue I can conceive of—and he even had 
some help from the artist, he says. It went through 
two editions, and was exposed by “‘ An Amateur,” who 
corrected the most obvious blunders and filled in the 
most glaring omissions. It, however, is still used by 
people who don’t know better, and still puffed and 
praised by its author. 


Whistler in the Big Hat. 
In the possession of Charles L. Freer. 


“It is evident that his own portrait, Whistler in the Big Hat, was suggested by 
Rembrandt's Young Man in the Louvre" — Life of Whistler, by E. R. and 
J. Pennell (Heinemann). 


Mr. Howard Mansfield, after years of work, prepared 
a complete catalogue for the Caxton Club of Chicago, 
which would have been almost perfect, had he not fallen 
into a slough of states and proofs. Mr. E. G. Kennedy, 
soon after, got out a huge monument in four folio volumes 
for the Grolier Club, which is a most unfortunate example 
of misdirected energy. The plates which have been 
described are not described finally, or even at all, only 
referred to by numbers, and it requires a library—very 
inaccessible—of other catalogues to use it; the feature is 
the reproduction of nearly all the plates. Mr. Freer, 
the great American collector and admirer of Whistler, 
did everything he could—to interfere. But the worst 
thing is the arrangement and make up of the book which 
would have horrified Whistler, and it is further disfigured 
by an essay by an American journalist, whose name and 


Whistler. 


A chalk drawing by himselt. 
In the possession of Thomas Way. 


knowledge add nothing but avoirdupois to the volume. 
Since Whistler’s death, Way has brought out a final 
edition of his catalogue of lithographs, though he 
acknowledges there are more prints to be added. The 
etchings have been repeatedly noticed and catalogued in 
the Keppel Booklets, a series which has circulated as 
many as 50,000 copies of some of the volumes. Mr. 
Keppel, too, wrote a pamphlet ‘‘ One day with Whistler,” 
which the subject I fear—had he seen it—would scarcely 
have delighted in—though he was delighted with Mr. 
Elbert Hubbard’s Journey (“Little Journeys to the 
Homes of Eminent Artists’), roaring over it—but I 
believe the book and its author are taken very seriously 
in the United States. 

The fullest general catalogue of ‘‘ Whistlers ”’ was that 
of the Memorial Exhibition of the International Society 
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Miss Annie Haden. 

Dry point etching by Whistler (1860). 

From the Royal Collection, Windsor. 


of Sculptors, Painters and Gravers, London, -1905. I 
wrote this—with Mrs. Pennell. It was badly copied by 
the Paris Memorial, worse by the Metropolitan Museum 
of New York, and comically by Mr. Canfield—without 
even measurements of the works being given. Not 
even those great and good etchers, Messrs. Brangwyn, 
Strang, Cameron, Haig and Bone, put together, can 
equal this list of catalogues—but they have each, I 
imagine, made more plates. 

There is one most important side of the man’s life for 
which the world waits: his letters. When Miss Philip 
brought suit against us, and endeavoured to get out an 
injunction to prevent our issuing the “ Authorized Life ” 
and failed, she swore that Whistler asked her to edit his 
letters, and that she was to take her time about it— 
that at any rate she has done—but even to this day, 
there are large collections she has never taken the 
trouble to look at—at least one collection, of the greatest 
value, has been lost or destroyed—and others are sold 
and scattered. I have no idea what material she has, 
but I know much that she has not, and without several 
collections which she has never seen she cannot do the 
work properly. Yet others are—by the law of copyright 
and her enforcing of it—prevented from doing that 
which they are only too ready and willing to do, and 
cannot, and she will not. A properly edited collection 
of Whistler’s letters would be one of the most remark- 
able books of modern times. Miss Philip also possesses, 


or did possess, Whistler’s attempt at autobiography— 
only a few chapters of which I believe were written. 
Had he taken the time and trouble to write it all, a 
new Cellini—but a Whistler—would have resulted. 
These chapters were ‘written, read to Mr. Heinemann, 
and the scheme given up before Whistler asked us to 
write his life. 

This triumph, however—this literary triumph—has 
not meant only a pean of praise. The world-wide 
success of the man and the artist has awakened a new 
class of enemies and detractors for Whistler. 

Pupils have turned into traitors, or others have 
endeavoured to prove them the creators, the inventors. 

Some few writers have always been consistent, and 
it is better to hate wrongly and honestly, even if ignor- 
antly, than to swallow yourself, simply to be on the 
correct, or what you think the correct, side. More 
writers have simply tried to be in the movement, and so 
praised because they thought they ought to, and usually 
praised the wrong thing. I, myself, have, over and 


Sir Henry Irving as 
Philip II. 
By Whistler. 


Sold at Christie’s in 1905 for 4,800 guineas, and now in the-Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. 
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La Princesse du Pays de la Porcelaine. 


In the possession of Charles L. Freer. 


This painting is a portrait of Miss Christine Spartali, daughter of the Greek Consul-General in London, 
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over, been accused of praising everything by Whistler, 
when, over and over, I have condemned things both in 
the man and his work I did not like—because 1 did 
not believe in the way he was painting or acting. 
But I did it to his face, never behind his back, and 
this is, possibly, one reason why I never had a quarrel 
with him, though we had endless fights. It is also said 
I got on with him because I was American ; possibly 
this is true also, for we were both of that almost extinct 
race, Ameri- 


financial success on every side. Seeing this, dealers— 
some of them—and critics—most of them—are doing 
everything possible to boom their protégés, to send up 
the financial value of men who have yet a national, to 
say nothing of an international, reputation to make. 
It may, in this day of best sellers and biggest prices, 
be worth while for a moment to recall the sums Whistler 
received during his lifetime for his etchings and litho- 
graphs, and compare them with the sums received for the 
work of bud- 


can Ameri- 
cans, though 
his southern 
and my north- 
em unrecon- 
structed be- 
liefs found 
much to differ 
in. But,atany 
rate, Itriedto || 
be true to the 
man and to 
fight with and 
for him —in 
exhibitions— 
in life—in the 
Press —and I 
mean to be 
true to his 
memory. I 
know per- 
fectly well I 
hadsomething 
to do with his 
triumph, and 
I glory in 
that—his tri- 
umph was the 
triumph of art, 
and it was a 
great and 
noble thing 
to have the 
chance to 
work for that, 
which was 
working for 
him. A man 
more devoted 
to the highest 
perfection he 
could attain 
never lived. 
To achieve 
this, he took 
incredible and endless pains, and he was a genius, whether 
taking pains makes one or no. 

The world of art has acknowledged his greatness by 
three great Memorial Exhibitions—a tribute no other 
modern has received—in America, France and England, 
though English and American official art had nothing to 
do with them. The public—which he cared nothing 
for—has, tamely, blindly, accepted him everywhere. 

Interesting also, but a reason of enmity now, is his 


Four snapshots taken by Mr. W. Heinemann, with whose permission they are here reproduced. 


re ding genius— 
in some cases 
there is no 
sign of the 
bud, and never 
will be. 

Whistler’s 
“Douze Eaux 
|| Fortes” was 
sold by him for 
two guineas 
(or fifty francs) 
asetof twelve, 
thirteen with 
the cover. 
The sixteen 
Thames Etch- 
ings for twelve 
guineas. 

The Venice 
Etchings, first 
set of twelve, 
sold for - fifty 
guineas, about 
four each— 
and it was 
years before 
the Fine Art 
Society got rid 
of them, and 
they never 
issued another 
set for him, 
but went back 
to the London 
plates, the 
Thames set, 
which they 
sold for from 
one to two 
guineas each 
for years after. 
The second 
Venice set 
contained 
twenty-six proofs, and he could only get for these 
twenty-six, fifty guineas—the same price as for the 
twelve, and only about one-third the number of sets 
was printed. He never could get anyone to publish 
a set for him after this, though he made sets of etchings 
in France (two), Belgium and Holland. 

For single etchings, proofs, he got from two guineas to 
fifteen, at the end ; for his lithographs, until his death, 
from two to five guineas. Now people one knows nothing 


Glimpses of Whistler. 
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about, as his plates are bringing enormous prices, want 
the same prices people pay for his work to-day because 
they cannot get it otherwise. Dealers run up the other 
people and buy them in, in the hope of a demand made 
by themselves. There is a slight difference—but the 
world don’t see it. 

Whistler never worked for anything but his art. He 
believed in that, and knew it would be appreciated— 
as it is. But no portrait painter ever painted so many 
portraits and yet had so few commissions—and this is 
true of all his work—but a few did believe in him, 
and they were enough. He knew it was fatal to 
be popular, and he spurned popularity—though he 
made the people he wished look at his things. To have 
believed in him always was our good fortune, and it was 
an opportunity which has come to no one since Boswell 
to be asked to write such a man’s life, to be asked by him 


to write the life of the greatest artist of modern times and 
our greatest friend. We have written as strongly as we 
could and we have nothing to take back—we have told 
the truth as we know jit, and we stand by it. We shall 
never again see a man in whom we can believe with all 
our mights and with all our hearts and with all our 
souls. We know that Whistler was the greatest artist 
of modern times, and the most interesting man of our 
time. We have made the world see this, and we have 
hastened his coming into his own. But without us or 
any writers, by his work alone he would have been 
acknowledged the great man he is. We have had the 
chance to show it—the chance of our lives—and we 
are proud of it. We have done the best we could. 
But we shall never have such a chance again, and 
we know his fame is too secure for any to prevail 
against it. 


WHISTLER.* 
By G. S. Layarp. 


HISTLER was a diamond with many facets, and 
being also a poseur, he presented himself at 
different angles to different people. Already we have 
had him described from the optical angles of Monsieur 
Duret, Mr. Mortimer Menpes, Mr. Otto Bacher, Mr. and 
Mrs. Pennell, and a host of others. Now we have the 
opportunity of seeing him from the angle which he 
presented to Mr. T. R. Way in a little book which, though 
somewhat desultory, is never dull. It is chatty and has 
some good stories. But it is not for these that we 
welcome it. Rather is it for the side-lights which it 
throws on Whistler as 
lithographer and pas- 
tellist that it will be 
eagerly read by those 
who prefer to overlook 
the mountebank”’ 
and pay homage to the 
artist. 
And when we say 
“ mountebank ”’ it was 
surely rather the world 
that was to blame than 
the man. For the 
world gets what it de- 
serves, and Whistler 
was not the only 
genius who hasthought 
it necessary to descend 
to the cutting of 
ridiculous capers for 
the sake of getting 
people to listen to his 
serious message. The 
man who sings how- 
ever badly standing 
on his head is sure of a 


. We, 

* “Memories of James 
McNeill Whistler, the Ar- 
tist.” By T. R. Way. 
1os.6d.net. (John Lane.) 


Drawn by T. R. Way. 


Sketch of Whistler whilst he 
was Retouching a Stone. 


From “Memories of James McNeill Whistler,” by T. R, Way (John Lane), 


great audience. The man who sings however well 
standing on his two legs may count himself fortunate 
if he gets any hearing at all. 

Discursive though this book is, it yet leaves one 
definite impression, that of Whistler ‘‘as the keen, 
untiring student and worker, rather than the brilliant 
figure in society or the keen fighter.’”’ And this impres- 
sion is agreeably intensified by the nature of the illus- 
trations. These being mainly reproductions of sketches 
and notes for pictures, we seem to surprise the artist 
at his moments of creation and to hear him as Mr. Way 
aptly puts it “ think- 
ing aloud.’ What a 
great earnestness there 
was in the man to do 
the best possible that 
was in him. How 
punctual he was to 
destroy what did not 
come up to the high 
standard that he set 
himself. It may seem 
puerile to some, but it 
was wholly character- 
istic of his passion for 
completeness, that his 
care about anything 
to do with writing was 
as intense as if he were 
making an etching or 
painting a picture, and 
his great feeling for 
composition, which is 
really the basis of all 
decoration, showed it- 
self in such details as 
the addressing of an 
envelope or postcard. 
“T have known him,” 
says Mr. Way, “ to go 
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to the post office himself rather than trust anyone else 
to fix on the stamp for him, lest it should not be 
exactly in its right place!” 

Again and again through the book this note of intense 
determination that nothing but the best should go forth 
from his studio is sounded, and the writer of this volume 
is peculiarly fitted to insist upon this because of the 
intimate nature of the services which he rendered to 
the artist. Himself an adept in the process invented 
by Senefelder, it was lithography that was the cause of 
Mr. Way’s first coming into touch with Whistler. And 


lithography is a method of reproduction, which besides 
offering the artist every variety of strength from black 
to white, and an almost unexplored field of colour sug- 
gestion, can legitimately claim to be the one positive 
Like 


process by which an artist can multiply his ideas. 
etching it is 
autographic, 
but unlike 
etching, and 
in this im- 
measurably 
its superior, 
the worker 
in it is able 
to see ex- 
actly what 
he is doing 
and, with 
experience, 
to know ex- 
actly what 
the print for 
which he is 
working will 
yield. In 
lithography 
there is no 
possibility of 
the printer 
“ assisting ”’ 
the drawing 
with “ retro- 
ussage,” or 
spreading of 
the ink as 
is frequently 
done in etching. Asa result the lithograph is the pure 
and undiluted work of the artist himself. True, there isa 
certain quality in Whistler’s etchings that is wanting in 
his lithographs, but this is in a sense accidental, and there 
is a growing conviction in other minds besides Mr. Way’s 
that for the reproductive side of his art he found in 
lithography the most sympathetic and perfect medium 
of all. Certainly Whistler himself looked upon his later 
lithographs, when he had become the master of that 
method, as having qualities equal to, though of course 
differing from, those of his finest etchings. I myself 
am the fortunate possessor of his works in both media 
—the lithographs cost me a penny a piece—and I always 
feel nearer the master, more certain that I have received 
his message when contemplating those wrought in the 
less showy medium. 

If genius consists in the infinite capacity for taking 


Now in the Luxembourg. 


pains, which I deny, then certainly Whistler had it. 
But he had much more than this. He had the power 
of accomplishing things at which no mere artificer, 
however industrious, however skilful, and with infinite 
time at his disposal, could ever have arrived. That I 
think is the better definition of genius. In other words, 
he was gifted with the eye of the seer, which could 
pluck out all that was essential and disregard all that 
was superfluous. We have all laughed at the story of 
Oscar Wilde, who, after a hard morning’s work, pro- 
fessed to have removed a single comma from a set of 
verses and, after another strenuous morning, to have 
put it back again. But we forget the many vacuous 
mornings of our own in which not even so much as a 
comma has been wrestled with. 

On p. 69 Mr. Way strikes a note which we who 
have learned 
through con- 
templation 
of the work 
of the great 
artists to see 
anew heaven 
and a new 
earth, should 
be instant in 
season and 
out of season 
in impress- 
ing upon our 
fellows who 
look -upon 
pictures as 
the end and 
aim of pic- 
torial art. 
Writing of 
Whistler’s 
magnetic in- 
fluence on all 
who came in 
contact with 
him, Mr.Way 
says “ when- 
ever I had 
been with 
him in the 
studio, nature was always full of his pictures when I left.” 
If only everyone would realise the great significance of 
that, we should not see the bored and bewildered faces 
which render our picture galleries such melancholy 
gathering places. If only people could be brought to 
believe that the great artist is putting down on paper 
or canvas for all time something of his wonderful insight, 
something other than a mere transcript of what anyone 
can see for himself, they would then go out into the 
world with eyes open and able, in a measure, to 
pierce below the surface of things and see the essential 
beauty that exists in the heaven that lies about 
them. 

Isn’t it Clementina Wing, in Mr. Locke’s clever nove 
of that name, who says to her sitter: ‘‘ How on earth 


Whistler’s Famous Portrait of 
His Mother. 


- do you think I should be able to paint you if it hadn’t 


been for Velasquez ?”’ Now, we can’t all be artists 
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like that clever lady, but we can all learn, like her, to 
see nature through the spectacles of a Keats, a Velasquez, 
or a Whistler, if only we will humbly sit at their feet 
and try to understand. 

This, it is clear, Mr. Way has done, and it is 


this that makes his beautiful little volume worth 
reading. 

His attitude is the becoming one of the disciple rather 
than the critic, a refreshing attitude in these days when 
Jack is as good as his master—and a little better. 


“THE BOOKMAN” PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
OCTOBER, I912. 


Answers to these competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 15th of the month to 


“The Prize Page,’ THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, E.C. 


I.—A PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original Lyric. 

II.—A Prize oF HALF A GuINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
‘review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE Bookman. 


Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


III.—A Prize oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best Rhymed Alphabet on the books of this 
autumn and their authors. 


IV.—A Prize or Harr A Guinea is offered for the best 
review in not more than one hundred words 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of authors and publishers 
at head of their reviews. 


V.—A copy of THE BookMaN will be sent post free for 


From a photograph by M. Dornac. 


twelve months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for THE Bookman Competitions. The Editor 
reserves the right to use any suggestions sub- 
mitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 


I.—The PrizE oF ONE Guinea for the best Lyric is 
divided, and HALF A GUINEA is awarded to Mrs. 
S. Parker, of Fountayne Street, Goole, E. Yorks, 
and HALF A GUINEA to William A. Lambe, of 
7, Paston Place, Brighton, for the following : 
I have sailed many seas, I have heard many tongues, I have 
seen many lands, 


In a world that is fair as Heaven, and foul as the darkest place, 


I have kept through it all, as God helped me, the touch of your 
hands ; 


I have lived many days by the light I last saw on your face. 


Whistler in His Study. 
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1 have gathered me gold, I have 
gathered me gems, I have 
gathered me goods— 

Riches and treasures, men call 
them ;—I laugh,—I was 
rich before : 

The memory of all that you said, 
that Spring day when we 
walked in the woods 

Makes me careless of all my 
new gains—makes me rich 
evermore. 


I have seen a new grave, I have 
looked on their tears, I have 
heard them say ‘‘ Death.”’ 

They say it is you who died, 
and have passed from our 
hearts away. 

God be praised that the soul is a 
living flame that dies not out 
with the breath— 

They are wrong, for you live ; 
you are mine. You spoke 
to my spirit to-day ! 


Mrs. S. PARKER. 


THE PRINCESS CHOOSES. 


Had I been wise, I would 
have passed you by, 

On that fair morning when 

from out the wood, 

Running you came to greet me and I stood 
Spell-bound to see such longing in your eye. 
What could I do but fold you to my breast ? 

I could not fight at all against the power 

Of your triumphant love; it was an hour 
Of perfect joy, of sorrow dispossessed. 


Had I been wise I should have bid you go 
Before your lips had kissed my fears away, 
Shaming my doubt of you which till that day 

Had robbed me of my treasure, brought me woe. 


Had I not seen the signal, heard the call, 
The clear, sweet call which only love can make, 
I had not lost a kingdom for your sake, 
Had I been wise; but wisdom is not all. 
I come to thee belovéd, let me lean 
Upon thy strength, support me, lift me up; 
I shall not shrink to put aside the cup 
Of princely favours; let me be thy Queen. 


Won A. LAMBE. 


We select for printing : 


IN SEPARATION, 


Dear, though I may not know 
How you are faring, as day follows day, 
Peacefully blank, monotonously grey, 
This heart and soul must go 


On an impassioned quest : 


**We found you once—our joy and strength and home! 


And, till we find again, must ever roam, 
Knowing no human rest.” 


Dearest, your pleading hands, 
That often-told me what you could not say, 
Seem stretched out still to draw me on the way 
Through dark bewild’ring lands 


Of Time and Life—to You! 
Still through the mist there shines for me your face! 
(O God of Love, in Thine own hour and place, 

Make the dear Vision true 1) 


(Helen K. Watts, Lenton Vicarage, Nottingham.) 


A BALLAD OF BURIAL. 


’ My Lady sat in her lonely bower, 
(Little hath love but the end of mirth) 
Silent she sat full many an hour, 
Her hair hung down in a golden shower: 
(And the span of life hath tears for girth !) 


Her face was wan as a frozen sea; 
Her lids were hot as coals might be, 
Beneath, her eyes stared woefully. 


My Lady heard in the court below g 
The fall of feet in the crackling snow, |” 
The priests and the mourners, sad and “Slow. 
They bore me by on drapéd bier, 

While throbbing through me sharp and clear 
My Lady’s heart I seemed to hear. 


4 


Old Hungerford Bridge 
(Whistler). 


They set me down among the dead, 
With candles twain at feet and head, 
And pallid shroud upon me spread. 


My Lady came, unseen, unheard, 

But I felt her soul like a maddened bird 
Fluttering round as the flame-light stirred. 
The graven tombs our bodies keep, 

(Little hath love but the end of mirth) 
But our souls are sunk in slumber deep 
Till God shall break their tranced sleep: 
(And the span of life hath tears for girth !) 


(Norman Davidge Gullick, 6, Chantry Road, —— 


Bristol.) 


TOO LATE. 


“O for five minutes more of her, to te!l her with what love 
and admiration as of the beautifullest of known human souls, I 
did intrinsically always regard her.’’) 


Carlyle to his dead wife. 


If I had known how soon in Death’s calm slumber 
Your busy hands and beating heart would rest, 
Could I have left the gracious word unspoken, 
Disguising all the love within my breast ? 
Reproachful memories around me gather, 
The burdens that I might have helped you bear, 
The hours I might have made less long and lonely, 
The joys you vainly sought with me to share. 


It is too late to offer reparation, 
And though my eyes be dimmed with sorrow keen, 
1 cannot bring them back—the years departed, 
But only think of all that might have been. 
In solitude my pathway now pursuing, 
Without your smile, your voice’s gentle tone, 
I can but seek Heaven’s pitying forgiveness, 
And cry in penitence—“ if I had known!” 


O ye, whose daily pilgrimage is brightened 
And blessed by some sweet presence at your side, 
Remember ‘tis the spoken love that feedeth, 
By this alone the heart is satisfied. 
Keep not ensealed your fountains of affection, 
No word of tenderness leave e’er unsaid, 
Better strew flow’rs of kindness for the living, 
Than lay them in despair upon the dead. 


(Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown, The Manse, Derby Road, 


South Woodford, N.E.) 


A SLEEPLESS SORROW. 


I had a sorrow that refused to sleep 
Usurping still my restless couch by night, 
Robbing my days of comfortable light, 
Driving me forth to curse my gods and weep. 


2: 
I took my sorrow to the woodland wild 
Where pigeons crooned and all things seemed at rest, 
But still it turned to rend my anguished breast 
And send me on my way unreconciled. 
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Where ling and heather crowned 
the purple hill 

I sought to lay my sorrow in 


the grave, 

With songs of hope and resolu- 
tion brave 

No tomb could hold my grief. 
It claimed me still. 


4- 

I sought a sobbing channel of 
the sea, 

That in a dark and dreadful 
cave made moan ; 

The surges warred on unrelent- 
ing stone, 

And crept, and curled, and 
spurned my grief and me. 


Bitter and cold uprose the sullen 
tide 

With rolling echoes of the tor- 
tured deep, 

And then, at length, my sorrow 
fell asleep 

And I forgot, and, in forgetting, 
died. 

(Irene Barlow, Clogher Park, 

Tyrone.) 


We specially commend 

also the Lyrics sent in by 

Alfred Barnes (Forest Gate), Rose M. Lomas (Newbury), 
Florence E. Briggs (Crown Hill), Katharine Sidebottom 
(Bramhall), B. R. M. Hetherington (Carlisle), Jeanne 
Butler (Westbury-on-Trym), Eveline Emily Ife (Plum- 
stead), Miss E. Moore (Liverpool), S. B. Irene Bell (Lon- 
don, W.C.), Martin A. Kennedy (South Shields), Kathleen 
Knox (Belfast), Robert Everall (Plaistow), Morris F. 
Cock (Ashford), Emily Kington (Blairgowrie), Ethel 
Goodwin (Clapham), Helen Lanyon (London, W.), 
Elizabeth P. Sholl (Yatton), E. A. Pearson (Fleet), 
Mervyn Davies (London, W.), Violet Pascoe Williams, 
E. Irene Seaton (Boxmoor), Gwenn F. Narnham (Gil- 
lingham), Edward Howard (Putney), Mrs. A. E. M. Baker 
(W. Hampstead), B. Vickery (Bradford), Maude Carter 
(Redland), W. M. Lodge, Henry S. Baker, Jas. 
Thompson (Aberdeen), Marjorie D. Niven (Peterhead), 
Grace M. Measham (Newcastle), Miss M. Swann (Great 
Missenden), Mary Bradford Whiting (Ramsgate), Doris 


From a photograph lent by Ralph Curtis, 


— Liye of Whistler (first edition), by E. R. and J, Pennell (Heinemann). 


Whistler’s Famous Residence, The White 
House, Tite Street, Chelsea. 


Dean (Bromley), Ethel M. Adams (Whitchurch), Miss 
G. Hennings (St. Albans), Leslie M. Priest (Norwich), 
Amelia D. Light (Enfield), Edith Conquer (Liscard), Mrs. 
A. A. Green (Wolverhampton), L, Port (Clapton), Walter 
G. Priest (Norwich), D. C. Yarrow (Glasgow), Ursula 
Roberts (Rugby), G. A. C. M. (Glasgow), Grace M. 
Measham (Jesmond), Gus. Lenorme (Bingley), C. E. 
Sladden (Luton), E. L. Fairweather (Leytonstone), D. 
McLaren (Leith), Jas. Mitchell (Edinburgh), J. Tarry 
(Richmond), H. R. Smith (Newcastle), Mrs. Ring (Bir- 
mingham), Edwin Walters (Denmark Hill), Lily Irwin 
(Leamington), Thomas Moult (Manchester), B. G. Brooks 
(Wood Green, N.), Cyril G. Taylor (Heswall, Cheshire), 
Wayland Young (Sheffield), Ada Baxter (Leicester), 
Florence M. Wilson (Bangor, Co. Down), Harold J. 
Taylor (Ramsgate), A. M. Bowyer-Rosman (Ladbroke 
Grove, W.), Maude Colett (Cheltenham), A. S. Barnard 
(Walsall),. Vernon H. Porter (Clapton, N.E.), G. G. 
Jackson (Northampton), V. 
Ford (Clifton), Louie Gray 
(Frinton-on-Sea), Margaret 
Dickin (Wrexham), Albert E. 
Barnes (Beaconsfield), Frank 
Garrett (Birmingham), Mar- 
garet Painter (Wimbledon), 
Mabel A. McMolyneux (St. 
Albans), Ethel Painter 
(Wimbledon), Edward Grif- 
fiths (Liverpool), Dorothy 
Poole (Godalming), Gertrude 
Pitt (Belsize Park, N.W.), H. 
M. Winter (Dublin), Wallace 
Davies (Prees, Salop), Lilian 
Hyde (Prees, Salop), Mrs. A. 
H. Sale (Polesworth), S. Gert- 
rude Ford (Bournemouth), 
Eric V. Overell (Leamington), 
Mrs. Lesley M. Keighley (New 
Brighton), Alfred Barnes 
(Forest Gate, E.), Beryl M. 
May (Farnham), J. G. Horne 
(Blairdrummond, Perth), Jean 
MacDiarmid (Largs), E. J. 
Oliver (Wood Green, N.), Miss 
V. A. Callander (London, 
S.W.), Violet Gillespie (Forest 
Hill, S.E.), G. F. Holme 


Group in Whistler's Studio. (Great Malvern), P. Lynch 


(Bowes Park, N.), H. Beckett 
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Vainted’ by J. “McNeill Whistler 


Supplement The bookman 
October 1912 


From an etching by William Hole, R.S.A. 


Whistler 


From the picture in the collection of George -Mc(ulloch, Es7. 


Dux Eng. (0. Ltd. 


Printed at the Edinburgh ‘Press, London, €.C. 
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(Wolverhampton), Effie Philp (Edinburgh), Gladys 
Evelyn Warren (St. John's Wood, N.W.), E. Hartley 
(Dacre Banks, Yorks), Miss G. M. Northcott (West Kirby) 
Maurice Frank (Brixton, S.W.), K. Elsie Hunt (North 
Shields), R. W. King (Catford, S.E.), Miss G. M. Clive 
(Birmingham), J. Richard Ellaway (Basingstoke), Anita 
Lea (Liverpool), Constance Goodwin (Clapham, $.W.), 
F.N. Jellicoe (Stockwell, S.W.), Eric Trayler Cook (Lon- 
don, N.), Wilfred Morris (Bodmin), Hugh G. Griffiths 
(Bury), Arbel M. Aldous (Saffron Walden), Fred W. 
Quinton-Anderson (Edinburgh), Marjorie C. Barnard 
(London, S.W.), J. W. James (Cardigan), M. S. Carter 
(Brighton), W. Hodgson Burnett (Kensington, W.), E. R. 
(Hull), Ernest F. Seymour (Kilburn, N.W.), Miss C. 
Ward (Bridlington), P. Selver (Fulham, S.W.), Isaac 
Rosenberg (Hampstead, N.W.), Lydia Dean (Wishaw), 
Florence Bagster (Kendal), C. Evan Jones (Brocken- 
hurst), William Kettle (Streatham, S.W.), C. B. Lugden 
(Wakefield), H. Faure (London, N.W.), Frank Brebner, 
jun. (Aberdeen), Janet Agnes Bell (Edinburgh), Albert 
Fuller (Cardiff), M. Thorpe (Catford, S.E.), Ivan Adair 
(Dublin), Winifred Goodwin (Clapham, S.W.), John G. 
Fletcher (London, W.C.), Olivia Moir (Manchester), 
Margaret S. Ogle (Englefield 
Green), V. W. Ware (South- 
sea), Alfred C. Ward (Hackney, 
N.E.), Mrs. Sarah J. Cole (Not- 
tingham), Josephine Gregory 
(Bradford), Alice Davis (Folkes- 
tone), Crawford Neil (Dublin), 
A. Kate Hickson (Leicester), 
Gladys King (Hornsey, N.), Ellen 
J. Clutterbuck (Bromley), E. A. 
Lawrence (Liverpool), and Phyllis 
Morris (Hove.) 


II.—The Prize oF HALF A GUINEA 
for the best quotation is 
awarded to Miss K. Elsie 
Hurst, of 103, Park Crescent, 
North Shields, for the follow- 


ing : 


SHOULD I GO TO THE BAR? 
By J. J. GREGSON SLATER. 
(Elliot Stock.) 

‘‘Drink to me only with thine eyes.” 

BEN Jonson—To Celia. 


We also select for printing : 
THE VICAR’S SECRET. By C. E. 
JEFFREY. (Murray & Evenden.) 


“‘ They came and stole my garments, 
My stockings, all my store, 

But they could not steal my sermons 
For they were stolen before.” 


H. TowNSHEND—Epigram. 


(G. W. Turner, 17, Lister Street, 
Rotherham.) 


KNICKERBOCKER DAYS 
By Harris TWEED. 


“Once more into the breach, dear 
friends, once more!”’ 


SHAKESPEARE—Henry VI. 


(Miss Margaret S. Ogle, Royal 
Holloway College, Englefield 
Green, S.O., Surrey.) 


LADY ERMYNTRUDE AND THE 
PLUMBER. 


By Percy FENDALL. (Stephen Swift.) 


“ But they couldn’t chat together 
They had not been introduced.” 


W. S. GILBERT—Etiquette. 
(Miss F. M. Jamieson, 11, Crieff 
Road, Wandsworth Common, 
London, S.W.) 


A CHILD’S VISIONS. By Dapune ALLEN. 
(G. Allen & Sons.) 


“Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd ; 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd 
And lucent sirops, tinct with cinnamon.” 
Joun Keats—Eve of St. Agnes. 


(George A. C. MacKinlay, 9, Burnbank Gardens, Glasgow.) 


III.—A Prize or THREE New Books for the best 
Epitaph on the late summer in four lines of verse 
is awarded to L. A. Pooler, care of The Ven. 
Archdeacon of Down, The Rectory, Downpatrick, 
Ireland, for the following : 


EPITAPH ON THE LATE SUMMER. 
Tears are for parting; thou did’st weep alway, 
Now storm-begirt, now sobbing soft and low; 
Thy ‘name is writ in water,’’ wherefore we 
Dry-eyed do stand, and gladly watch thee go! 
L. A. POOLEerR. 

The best of the numerous other Epitaphs received are 
those sent in by A. S. Barnard (Walsall), Mrs. Keighley 
(New Brighton), Marjorie C. Barnard (London, S.W.), 
Thos. Ingle (Sutton), Donald R. Gooding (Southwold). 
Miss A. M. Weir (Arbroath), Marion Burd (Llangair), 


Bust of Whistler. 
In the possession of the Dnchess of Argyll. 


From Li/e of Whistler (first edition), by E. R. and J. Pennell (Heinemann). 
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Waterloo Bridge from the Savoy 
(Whistler). 


M. Kennedy (South Shields), Miss J. A. Jenkins (Liver- 
pool), Kathleen Knox (Belfast), Miss L. Mugford (Sutton 
at Hone), John Cadman (Southport), J. Swinscon (Tun- 
bridge Wells), Eric P. Freeman (Bexley Heath), Miss E. A 
Pearson (Fleet), S. J. Morrison (Barrow-in-Furness), J. 
Gregory (Bradford), Miss M. K. Perkins (Highgate), 
Arthur Blundell (Southport), Doris Dean (Bromley), 
M. M. Whiting (W. Ealing), Miss H. M. Anden (Church 
Stretton), Miss Watson (Newcastle), E. G. Hogan (Not- 
tingham), L. Port (Clapton), J. C. Buchan (Alloa), Amy 
Ellen Lester (Stoneby), H. J. Taylor (Ramsgate), Ger- 
aldine Tatlow (Chippenham), Horace W. Walker (Bees- 
ton), Jean Wilson (Chippenham), M. H. Linkinlater 
(Great Malvern), A. H. Mannington Sayers (Sheffield), 
B. C. Brooks (Wood Green), Wm. Fielding (Haywood), 
Miss M. E. Campbell (London, S.W.), Violet Gillespie 
(Forest Hill), A. R. Williams (Worcester), Geraldine P. 
Gallway (Thirsk), H. M. Winter (Dublin), Mrs. Wright 
(Sutton), Ada E. Mann (Rhyl), V. F. J. Klammer (Glas- 
gow), B. D. Wright (Edinburgh), M. T. L. (Milton, 
Hants), Margaret Dicken (Wrexham), W. F. S. Joseph 
(London, W.), Eva Scott (Streatham), Evelyn G. Lalmore 
(Bath), G. F. A. Salmon (Penzance), F. R. Thomson 
(Finchley), E. Russell (Ashton Manor), A. Clarke (High 
Wycombe), Rev. F. Hern (Rowland’s Castle), Marcia 
Knight (Rushden), Caroline Coxham (New Malden), 
M. A. Newman (Badingham), H. G. Dowling (Ports- 
mouth), Margery Finch (Portsmouth), Miss C. E. Muir- 
head (London, N.), Florence Bagster (Kendal), Albert E. 
Barrties (Beaconsfield), Lydia Dean (Wishaw), Miss E. M. 
Cooke (Mold), E. F. Seymour (Kilburn), W. H. Burnett 
(Kensington), Lillie Cole (Pontrilas), H. Caby (Ford- 
ham), Miss M. F. Aikman (Glasgow), F. W. Quinton- 
Anderson (Edinburgh), Miss Arbel M. Aldous (Saffron 
Walden), Maud McDonald (Enfield), Constance Goodwin 
(Clapham), J. R. Ellaway (Basingstoke), Albert Fuller 
(Cardiff), John Fletcher (London, W.C.), Flora Bacot 
(Worthing), Miss V. W. Ware (Southsea), Kate Bedford 
(Brighouse), Josephine Gregory (Bradford), Stanley 
Hunter (Lewisham), Theodora Martin (Bristol), Florence 
Macqueen (Bath), Phyllis Morris (Hove), Miss V. Huish 
(Derby), and Maurice Frank (Brixton). 


IV.—The Prize or HALF A GuINEA for the best review 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded to 
Miss Agnes M. Macaulay, of Portswood, Great 
Malvern, for the following : 


MURPHY—A MESSAGE TO DOG-LOVERS. 
By Major GAMBIER-ParRy. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Amongst stories about dogs, ‘‘ Murphy ”’ must certainly rank 
as a classic. One lays down the book impressed with its double 
“charm ’’—the charm of style and the personal charm of the 
writer revealed throughout its pages. Major Gambier-Parry 
diagnoses dog-nature with the same tender, sympathetic feeling 
that is shown by a great physician towards a patient. The story 


of the Irish ‘‘ Murphy,” intermingled with 
the author’s tentative moralisings, cannot 
fail to attract those who are genuine dog- 
lovers. To them this ‘‘ message ”’ will be 
ever-welcome. 


id We also select for printing : 

# THE DAUGHTER OF BRAHMA. 

By J. A. R. WyLte 

(Mills & Boon.) 
wa] Deep into the mystic heart of India 
3 this absorbing novel penetrates—“ East is 
a East and West is West ’’ always its under- 


lying motif. The tragedy of the pathetic 
misunderstood David, his marriage with 
the Brahmin Priestess, the constant fret 
and jar between two for-ever separated 
races—the fraud and fanaticism of one 
religion, the hypocrisy of the other—are 
boldly and fearlessly revealed. Strong, 
4 yet poetical, it pleads for toleration and 
sincerity. The vivid word-pictures, the 
subtle analysis of character, its sheer 
beauty enthrals us. Read with an “‘ open 
mind ’”’ it is at once a joy—and a lesson. 


(Lucy Chamberlain, Plas Brith, Llandudno, N. Wales.) 


POEMS OF RICHARD MIDDLETON. (Unwin.) 


Even if one did not know of the lamentable tragedy of the 
poet’s death, these poems would tell one that they are the bitter 
sweet, palatable-melancholy works of a poet manque. Delicate, 
susceptible to the most intimate feelings of things alive and dead, 
Middleton always sang ‘‘ with earth between his singing lips.” 
The paganism he aimed at was impossible to one who had need 
so much of sympathy, generous, childlike sympathy (like Francis 
Thompson he turned to children for comfort in his misery) ; his 
striving after the great earthly passions were voiced only in a 
pallid Swinburnian failure. They are haunting, subtle melodies, 
of unanswerable sorrow. 


(B. Dobrée, Eushots, Farnham.) 


ROSE OF THE GARDEN. By KartHarinE TYNAN. 
(Constable. ) 
Readers of Lady Sara Lennox’s reminiscences, published a 
few years since, gladly meet them again in a novel (also in corres- 
pondence form between her and her dear gossip, ‘‘ Lady Susan”’). 


St. Ives, Cornwall 
(Whistler). 
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Carlyle. 
By Whistler. 


In the Glasgow Gallery. 
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Whistler’s Grave in Chiswick Graveyard. 


“* A low railing like the trellis in the garden of the Rue du Bac, with flowers growing over it, shuts in the little unmarked 
plot of ground where Whistler, the greatest artist and most striking personality ot the nineteenth century, lies at rest in 
a remote corner of the London he loved, not far from the house and nearer the grave of Hogarth, who had been to him 
the greatest English master from the days of his boyhood in St. Petersbury.”"—E. R. and J. Pennell. 
From Life of Whistler (first edition) by E. R. and J. Pennell Heinemann), 


Note: A monument to Whistler has only recently been erected over his grave. 


‘What a~charming personality pretty ‘‘ Sally’ must have had. 
Loved universally from infancy, come to maturity at fifteen, 
-and feeling middle-aged at twenty-two! Pathetic in contrition, 
«andid in explanation, admired for “ bravery ’’ even by political 
‘enemies. Such letters are not written in telephone days, and 
the scent of pot-pourri is grateful to us. We are loth to say 
good-bye, tho’ we leave her encircled by happiness. 


(M.M) 


A LITTLE OF EVERYTHING. By E. V. Lucas. 
(Methuen.) 


This wise, tender, ironical, and irrepressible anthologist has 
failed to resist an irresistible temptation. He offers us here what 
may be called an anthology of anthologies. For what are his 
essays but accretions of musing and fact about a single nucleus ? 
And his novels but bundles of things held together by a single 
temperament ? He can truly say: ‘‘ Who touches my books 
touches a man; and what is man but an anthology?” Here 
is a shilling banquet: twenty-eight courses of the best: service, 
lights, conversation perfect. But the book must be dipped into: 
one cannot taste everything at a time. 


(John G. Fletcher, 18, Talbot House, St. Martin’s 
Lane, London, W.C.) 


MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD. 
By ALPHONSE COURLANDER. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 

This is a stirring story of the man in the street—in the sense 
in which the phrase is used by Journalists, to whom “ the street ”’ 
is Fleet Street, the realm of the Press. Humphrey Quain loves 
Lilian and abandons her, fearing that she may hinder his work ; 
he loves Elizabeth, and because he will not leave ‘“‘ the street ’’ 
for her sake she throws him over. The novel is an exhaustive 
study of Journalism, and the sway of the Press over its subjects 
is well emphasized in the last scene, where Humphrey, killed in 
the Vinegrower’s Riot, to which he has been sent as Special Cor- 
respondent, says as he falls; ‘‘ What a ripping story this will 
make for The Day.” 


(Mary Bradford Whiting, Ferriby Lodge, Ramsgate.) 


PRIDE OF WAR. By Gustave JANson. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


The evils of war are here depicted with a realism so powerful 
that the publication of this book may substantially further the 
cause of peace. Every story is entertaining and instructive. 


The Arab, the Turk, and the 
Italian are portrayed [with an 
accuracy which is astonishing to 
one who has lived in the company 
of each. But one effort stands 
out prominently above the rest. 
Fontanara, the Italian archzxo- 
logist, is a psychological study 
worthy of the highest praise. The 
tortures this delicate mind endures 
make the following the only 
adequate description of war: O 
horrible O horrible ! most 
horrible. 


(C. Harland, 12, Easby Mt., 
Morley Road, Bradford.) 


ONE OF US. 
By GILBERT FRANKAU. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


One can imagine a reader of 
some hundred years hence study- 
ing this volume in greatiperplexity, 
for it is essential to be a member 
of the present generation in order 
to understand and appreciate the 
topical allusions constantly en- 
countered. To the comprehending, however, this versified satire, 
chronicling the doings of a ‘“‘ young man about town,” is ex- 
ceedingly entertaining and, while possibly somewhat exaggerated, 
contains some very true reflections pungently expressed. In 
short, although some may disapprove of the poem’s morality, 
few can deny the cleverness of its composition. ok 


(Miss L. Mugford, Sutton-at-Hone, near Dartford, Kent.) 


YONDER... By E. H. Younc. (Heinemann.) 


This is a study of two temperaments, similar in that they 
possess a passionate love of nature and are destined to know 
something of life’s bitterness. From the first sun-lit morning, 
when Theresa’s father came to the little cottage where Alexander 
lived, the thread of their lives was joined, till eventually the 
pigmy maelstrom of their pride vanished before the irresistible 
force of nature. By a subtle and poetical rendering of this 
bond of the mountains and heather Miss Young creates the book’s 
intrinsic value, which raises it from the level of prose narrative 
to a burst of spontaneous lyricism. : 


(Guy Tracey Watts, 25, St. John’s Road, Clifton, Bristol.) 


We also specially commend the reviews sent in by the 
Rev. T. J. Price (Keighley), Mrs. Stephen Parker}(Goole), 
Gertrude Pitt (Belsize Park, N.W.), Marjorie C. Barnard 
(London, S.W.), Miss Blair (Stirling), Miss J. A. Jenkins 
(Liverpool), Miss L. Mugford (Sutton-at-Hone), Miss Madg- 
wick (Wimbledon), Emily Kington (Blairgowrie), Hester 
Marshall (London, S.W.), Miss H. N. Anden (Church 
Stretton), Edgar Caton (Barrow-in-Furness), Dorothie 
M. N. Young (Weybridge), Leo Delicati (Bristol), Gwen- 
doline Jones (Swansea), Albert E. Barnes (Beaconsfield), 
Louie Gray (Frinton-on-Sea), Mary Kingdom (St. Jacut- 
de-la-Mer, France), Oscar L. Taylor (Bournemouth), 
Mrs. Charles Wright (Sutton), Miss J. E. Chesham 
(Cambridge), A. R. Williams (Worcester), Irene Pollock 
Lalonde (Bath), Ernest F. Seymour (Kilburn, N.W.), 
M. A. Newman (Badingham, Suffolk), Alan C. Fraser 
(Bridgwater), J. Swanscon (Tunbridge Wells), Miss E. 
Makry (Folkestone), and Augusta Hall (Hull). 


V.—The Prize oF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“ THE BooKMAN ” is awarded to Mr. W. Hodgson 
Burnett, of 5, Edwardes Square, Kensington, W. 
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THE MAJORITY OF “THE BOOKMAN.” 


By Sir W. RosBertson LL.D. 


HE Bookman has now completed twenty-one 
years of life. It is a long life for a literary 
journal, and in these days it is a long period for one man’s 
occupancy of the editorial chair. Those associated with 
THE BookMAN may be allowed to congratulate them- 
selves modestly on the fact that the circulation is, after 
twenty years, at its highest point, with every sign ot 
increase. 

Eleven years ago, when THE BooKMAN had accom- 
plished its first ten years, I wrote a short article on the 
subject, and I may be permitted at this stage to resume 
the theme. While attempting nothing in the nature ot 
an exhaustive survey, I may point out how the periodical 
has developed from its beginnings. 

It was in 1886 that I first 
resolved to publish a monthly 
literary journal. At that 
time I was occupied with 
various important and diffi- 
cult undertakings, and it was 
not till five years had passed 
that I was free to begin. 
My plan was to make the 
journal as popular as I could, 
and at the same time to 
maintain its literary quality. 
There seemed to be a place 
for illustrations, and I be- 
lieved, even more firmly 
than I do now, in the value 
of paragraphs. It was also 
my purpose to pay special 
attention to new authors 
and to fresh developments 
of literature. Models in the 
strict sense I had none; but 
a monthly calledthe Register, 
which had a short life in the 
sixties, suggested some ideas. 
It contained paragraphs of 
literary gossip and short 
signed articles on the chief 
books of the month. The 
proprietor, a Mr. Weldon, 
tried to localise it among 
booksellers, but with small 
success. W. M. Rossetti, who had previously written 
much in the Crific and in the Spectator, was the chief 
contributor, and the periodical was readable. Later on 
Messrs. Scribner, of New York, started their Bookbuyer, 
now long dead. I acted for a short time as London cor- 
respondent of this magazine. The Bookbuyer had illus- 
trations, and they were well produced. It seemed to me 
that a monthly combining the best features of the Register 
and the Bookbuyer, and somewhat more personal in its 
tone, might succeed. 

On commencing THE BookMAN I set my heart on 
securing certain contributors. From the Critic, a literary 
paper long published and partly edited by Sergeant Cox, 
I had learned much. The chief contributor to the Critic 


Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. 


was the late Mr. Francis Espinasse. He wrote under 
many pen names—Frank Grave, Herodotus Smith, 
Lucian Paul, etc.—and everything he wrote was worth 
reading. Of English literary history in the nineteenth 
century he had an unrivalled knowledge, and his style 
was bright and entertaining. With some difficulty I 
discovered Mr. Espinasse’s place of abode, and prevailed 
upon him to write his recollections of the Carlyles, with 
whom he was very intimate, as many passages from letters 
testify. Mr. Espinasse died a short time ago in the 
Charterhouse, of which he had been a Brother for a good 
many years. He was a man of the most honourable 
and upright character, a very hard worker, and intensely 
conscientious. But he was difficult to deal with, sus- 
picious and irritable. He 
had thrown up many situa- 
tions in his time owing to 
slight misunderstandings, 
and had found the way hard. 
But I persuaded him to go on 
with his articles, and he 
published them in that 
delightful and valuable book 
“Literary Recollections,” 
which stands out still as one 
of the very best of its kind. 
Mr. Espinasse was induced 
also to do a certain amount 
of reviewing, and showed 
himself an accomplished but 
severe critic. My friend Mr. 
J. M. Barrie took a generous 
interest in the establishment 
of THE Bookman, and gave 
me many paragraphs, as 
well as an article or two. 
Later on he contributed his 
beautiful poem on the death 
of R. L. Stevenson. But 
just as THE Bookman started 
Mr. Barrie resolved to give 
over journalism and devote 
himself wholly to fiction and 
the drama. 

Another old and valued 
friend who helped from the 
first was Professor Minto, of Aberdeen. Minto’s contri- 
butions to English literary history will long preserve his 
name. He had much experience of journalism, having 
been a leader writer on the Daily News, and for some while 
editor of the Examiner,which was for part of the time under 
the proprietorship of Lord Rosebery. He did his best with 
the Examiner, and made it a very lively paper, but he found 
it impossible torevivea journal which had been shot through 
the head. In consequence he particularly disliked editorial 
work, and rejoiced in his appointment toa Chair in Aber- 
deen University. But he delighted in reviewing, and a 
fairer, more competent, and more appreciative critic could 
not easily be found. His literary articles in the Ninth 
Edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” deserve to be 
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collected. He had a deep interest in all the younger 
writers, and especially in “Q.” He was a contributor till 
the time of his lamented death. 

Another Scotch critic of great accomplishments, Dr. 
William Wallace, lately editor of the Glasgow Herald, and 
one of the most popular writers in the Spectator, was with 
me for many years. Nor should I forget the younger 
men, in particular Mr. A. C. Benson, a contributor from 
the beginning. Most of his articles were unsigned. I 
had also the brilliant and versatile L. F. Austin, who is 
not yet forgotten in London journalistic circles, though 
he left no abiding memorial of his many gifts. I had 
also many contributions from Mr. W. B. Yeats and Mr. 
William Watson, both in poetry and in prose. Some of 
Mr. Yeats’ finest lyrics first appeared in THE BooKMAN. 
At that time he was a diligent critic, and was especially 
earnest in praising the poetry of Robert Bridges. THE 
BooKMAN has always had the help of the younger men, 
and Iam proud to think that Mr.G. K. Chesterton’searliest 
articles appeared in its pages. Another early helper was 
Mr. G. A. Simcox, who was brilliant alike in prose and 
poetry. Mr. T. E. Page, Professor Wilkins, Professor 
W.M. Ramsay, Professor C. H. Herford, Miss Jane Barlow, 
Dr. Hay Fleming, and Mr. Francis Hindes Groome, were 
also among the active and frequent contributors. 

In the Academy I had read with admiration many 
articles by E. Purcell, and before starting Tut BookMAN 
I made a special journey to Oxford in order 
to secure Mr. Purcell’s help. As “Y.Y.” he 


has been one of our most valued reviewers ya ae 


from the beginning. Later on I had the 
co-operation of Dr. 
Frederick Greenwood, Professor David 
Masson, ‘Mark Rutherford,’ Mr. A. E. W. 
Mason, Mr. Louis Garvin, Mrs. Meynell, 
Mrs. Craigie, Sir Frederick Wedmore, and 
many others. From Mr. Swinburne and 
Mr. Watts-Dunton we had poetical contri- 
butions. When making my arrangements 
for the first number I asked an article from fe 
Mr. Walter Pater. He replied cordially that 
he was anxious to write on “ Dorian Gray,” 
and his article duly appeared in the second 
number of THE BookMAN, and provoked 
much comment. Professor Saintsbury has 
been for many years a much valued contrib- 
utor. 

When THe BookMaN was commenced I 
endeavoured to establish a journalistic ; 
department. Among the eminent journalists 
who helped me were Mr. J. A. Spender, now : 
the distinguished editor of the Westminster } 
Gazette, and Mr. H. W. Massingham, the no ‘* 
less eminent editor of The Nation. But after ) a 
a time the claims of books prevailed, and ; 
this feature was practically dropped, much to 
my regret. Another feature, which was for 0 
a long time prominent, has been practically 
discontinued—that is the monthly reports on 
the Book Trade. I believe THE BookMAN 
inaugurated the lists of best-selling books, 
which have been largely given in English 
and American papers. The sale of books, 
however, is now a very complicated affair. 


William Barry, Mr. 


The Bookseller. 


UW. The Journalist. 


There are authors with a moderate circulation at home 
who have a very large Colonial sale. There are others, 
very popular in this country, for whose books there 
is no demand in the Colonies. What is true of the 
Colonies is true of America. One has to take the 
conjunct sale over the whole world before he is able to 
gauge with precision the popularity of an author. Again, 
certain authors are prominent in certain parts of the 
country and not so prominent in others. I was regret- 
fully driven to the conclusion that the lists tended to 
mislead. There are no means of getting at the total sale, 
and it is by the total sale that an author would prefer his 
popularity to be judged. We have, however, introduced 
features which have been more acceptable. In particular, 
the illustrated articles on special authors have proved 
most acceptable. For some there has been a larger 
demand than for others, but we have scarcely had a 
single failure. The competitions in which readers have 
been invited to join have also been eminently successful. 

From the first I have had the assistance of very able 
colleagues. Miss Anne Macdonell was my first assistant 
editor. Since then her name has become very widely 
known. Mr. J. E. Hodder Williams, now a partner in 
the firm of Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, became assist- 
ant editor in 1898, and was most useful in the develop- 
ment of the journal. I have now the valued services of 
Mr. A. St. John Adcock. What I said eleven years ago 
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might be repeated to-day : ““ THE BooKMAN is read by 
bookmen all over the British Empire. It has been a 
great pleasure to edit it ; my relations with proprietors, 
contributors, authors, publishers, booksellers and readers, 
have been of the most agreeable kind. I do not care to 
‘say anything about the future beyond this—that we 
shall endeavour to develop it steadily—to make it more 
valuable, more interesting in every way.” 


One project very dear to me has been reluctantly aban- 
doned. I hoped to establish a quarterly review wholly 


devoted to English literary history and criticism. Such 
an organ is greatly needed for the publication of texts, 
the re-estimation of authors, the discussion of problems, 
the making known of discoveries. I still believe that 
such a periodical could be successfully established and 
that it might prove of eminent service. It could never 
be very remunerative, but if the right contributors were 
secured it ought to meet its expenses. But ever-increas- 
ing work of various kinds has left me no leisure for the 
working out of the idea. I hope it will be taken up 
by stronger and less occupied hands. 


Hew Books. 


MARRIAGE.* 


The main plot of Mr. Wells’s new novel is extremely 
simple. Marjorie Pope is a clever, pretty girl of twenty, 
belonging to a middle-class London family. Mainly to 
get away from her poor and rather sordid surroundings, 
she engages herself to Mr. Magnet, the famous humourist 
with £5,000 a year. The story of this engagement, which 
takes place at the Surrey house the Popes have taken for 
the summer, may be called the prelude of the book. It 
constitutes about the first 150 pages. Then, one after- 
noon, out of the sky there crashes on to the Popes’ lawn, 
in a wrecked monoplane, an apologetic but self-collected 
young man. He is Trafford, aged twenty-six, a brilliant 
scientist, with a great future and a small professorship. 
Almost immediately he and Marjorie fall head over heels 
in love with one another, and after some violent family 
scenes her engagement to Magnet is broken off, while 
Trafford is turned out of the house. However, they elope 
a few months later and settle down into a happy marriage. 
But presently the question of money grows urgent. Trafford 
has to give up some of his precious research work and 
deliver popular lectures. A baby is born, and then another. 
There is still insufficient money, and there are the usual 
marital bickerings. And so at length Trafford has to 
surrender all his energies to the one pursuit of wealth. He 
achieves a fortune in seven years by inventing synthetic 
rubber and by helping to rig the market in plantation 
shares. They move into a larger house, with a butler and 
every comfort. They have now four children and an 
assured position. But, far from being happier, they are 
vaguely discontented. Trafford suddenly decides that 
he must go right away for a year and “‘ think.’”’ He fixes 
on Labrador as the spot, and there, in the depths of the 
wild, he and his wife winter amidst incredible hardships. 
But in the end they win, somehow or other, the knowledge 
of what they must do with their lives, and in winning it 
they win happiness. Here, on the eve of their sailing for 
England, the book closes. 

It is decidedly a brilliant novel, one of Mr. Wells’s most 
energetic and remarkable achievements, and it is so packed 
with arresting things and rare vitality that one hardly likes 
to criticise. And yet there are some criticisms worth 
making. For instance, the psychology of Trafford and his 
wife seems to be rather muddled every now and again. 
They don’t always ring quite true, and when they don’t 
they spoil the illusion of reality for us—that illusion which 
is the secret of anovel. Again, Trafford has that irritating 
habit of so many of Mr. Wells’s creations—of discussing at 
enormous length the meaning of life and such kindred 
questions. These endless talks tend to bore one, and tend 
also to pamphletise the book. Perhaps, indeed, the most 
successful portion is the earlier part, in which we are intro- 
duced to the Pope family and to the ardent and middle- 
aged Mr. Magnet, and in which the whole tone is lighter. 
By H. G. Wells. 6s. 


* “ Marriage.” 


(Macmillan. ) 


Mr. Pope, the father, is splendid ; perhaps too much of a 
caricature, but splendid all the same. It was a thousand 
pities to drop him out of the book at about a third of 
the way through. And the Labrador expedition, though 
unconvincing as to the probability of such people ever 
undertaking it, is a very vivid and masterly piece of des- 
cription. If only to his consummate ability Mr. Wells 
could add a really poetic command of words, he would be 
an impressive artist, besides being, as he is now, a stirring 
and romantic novelist. 
RICHARD CURLE. 


ANDREW LANG'S HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE*. 


For some while past the student who desired a com- 
pendious and authoritative history of English literature, 
had but one sure resort—he could turn with confidence 
and pleasure to that marvellously compact store-house of 
facts and impressions in which Professor Saintsbury had 
garnered for him the results of a lifetime’s reading and judg- 
ment. It is doing no injustice to other manuals to assert 
that the “ Short History’”’ held the field from the very 
day of its publication, if only.because of the breadth of its 
survey, the thoroughness of its author’s knowledge and 
the catholicity and soundness of his taste. That monu- 
ment of learning which is gradually being built up by 
Cambridge scholars and their colleagues will accomplish 
in detail a task which one man’s labours could only attempt 
in outline ; but as a summary and a convenient work of 
reference, the little Saintsbury volume will still be con- 
sulted. On the smaller scale none of our critics has seriously 
challenged the professor’s supremacy till the current year ; 
now comes a rival history in miniature from Mr. Andrew 
Lang, and there must be general regret that its kindly and 
accomplished writer was not spared to see it in print. 
Perhaps to his death may be set down certain repetitions 
in the text, not to mention occasional misprints, which 
should not have missed the proof-reader’s eye. That the 
name of Sir Walter Scott should turn up like a veritable 
King Charles’s head periodically through the various 
chapters is a matter of idiosyncrasy, which should merely 
amuse ; that Mr. Lang should reiterate his favourite quota- 
tions—thus Jonson’s remark on Shakespeare, ‘ sufflamin- 
andus erat,’’ mentioned five times at least—need not 
offend anybody save your pedant ; but it certainly seems 
a pity that information already given in one place should 
be reproduced in another, for it argues a lack of skill in 
dovetailing the book’s material. Indeed it is largely on 
account of Andrew Lang’s lack of architectonic sense that 
I am sure his history, while it may serve as a ‘ second 
string ’’ to Mr. Saintsbury’s book, can never hope to re- 
place it, though it travels just a tiny distance further afield 


* “History of English Literature: From ‘ Beowulf’ to 
Swinburne.”” By Andrew Lang. 6s. (Longmans.) 


James McNeill Whistler. 


From an etching by Paul Helleu. 
(Reproduced by permission of the Artist.) 
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into modern times. Delightfully as he always gossiped 
on literary topics, full of scholarship and refreshing allusive- 
ness as were his causeries, Mr. Lang never had the knack 
of making even his newspaper articles run with easy con- 
secutiveness ; his readers were expected to supply the 
connections of his rather rambling thoughts; form was 
never a strong point with him as a journalist. He was the 
last man therefore to be able to cover up signs of scaffold- 
ing and to effect smooth joins in a work such as a history 
of a nation’s literature which makes severe demands on 
constructive ability. It is ominous that a list of authors, 
equipped with dates of their birth and death, precedes his 
text instead of being reserved for the end ; his book is but 
too nearly a reasoned catalogue, or rather to be quite fair, 
it resolves itself much too often into a series of biographies 
and appreciations. Far too rare, save in the opening 
sections, is any study of tendencies, any bird's-eye view 
of the directions our literature was taking at particular 
periods. I search in vain for equivalents to Professor 
Saintsbury’s inter-chapters, in which he analysed the 
progress of English prosody or the developments of style. 
Mr. Lang cannot be said to neglect these points, though 
he does not deal with them altogether adequately, but his 
treatment of them at best is in detail. And so from the 
time of Shakespeare onwards we seem jostling here with a 
procession of individual authors, and are scarcely ever 
permitted Pisgah glimpses; the sign-posts are few, and 
we are too infrequently carried to the hill-tops to see the 
lie of the land. Undoubtedly Mr. Lang’s undertaking was 
one of difficulty, yet the arrangement he adopts cannot 
escape the reproach of clumsiness. Thus a consideration 
of Spenser’s place in English poetry is tucked away in a 
chapter headed ‘“‘ Prose of the Renaissance ’’; Milton is 
grouped with Crashaw, Herbert, Herrick, Carew, Lovelace, 
Suckling, Cowley, Waller, Marvell and Butler, as one of a 
batch of ‘‘ Caroline Poets,” and his prosodic achievements 
are far too little insisted upon; Dryden, the reformer of 
our numbers, is dealt with under the heading of the “‘ Res- 
toration Theatre.” I know how embarrassing is the 
business of mapping out so thick a jungle as is that of 
English letters, but I am sure it is best to let the big trees 
show clear above the bracken, and I am conservative enough 
to think this result might be more successfully effected by 
such chapter titles as the “‘ Age of Spenser, the “ Age of 
Milton,” the ‘‘ Age of Dryden.’ So, at least, the masters 
are not swamped in the crowd of smaller men, though it is 
true enough, as Mr. Lang maintains in his preface, that 
each of the former springs from an underwood of the thought 
and effort of authors less conspicuous. 

It is a thankless job to traverse the ground of the Anglo- 
Saxon beginnings of our literature, but Andrew Lang 
pushes his way bravely over this stony soil; though he 
must have heaved a sigh, as his readers will, on coming in 
sight of the “ matter of Arthur ’’ and the morning-star of 
song, Chaucer. On the rhyme romances and on Chaucer 
and Piers Plowman he writes with obvious signs of relief 
and pleasure, and one can easily understand what a labour 
of love were his chapters on early Scottish literature and 
ballads and popular poetry. Here he is at home and at his 
ease, but he devotes far too small a space to the rise of the 
drama, and his accounts of the miracle-play, the morality 
and the interlude would have been all the better for am- 
plification. His study of Spenser concludes with a pretty 
Homeric metaphor : 


““* As Hephestus’ says the prose translator of the ‘Iliad’ 
and ‘Odyssey,’ ‘when he fashioned the arms of Achilles, 
melted bronze and gold and silver in his furnace, so Spenser 
combined the wealth of Greece, Italy, France, Rome and England 
in the great crucible of his genius.’ ”’ 

That would be very well did not Mr. Lang proceed to 
amplify his metaphor and talk of the Corinthian bronze 
formed at the burning of Corinth from the molten gold and 
silver and copper of the temple vessels and images, thereby 
applying in another connection an historical reference he has 
already used a propos of the Arthurian romances. I may add 
that Homer is only less frequently alluded to in his pages 
than Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Lang makes short work of 


Mr. Frank Harris’s theories of ‘‘ Shakespeare the Man.” 
He brushes aside ‘‘ nonsense about Shakespeare as a sen- 
sual, sycophantic snob, mad with jealousy and foiled desire,” 
and has no patience with the idea that the poet must have 
been irresolute because in the cases of Hamlet, Brutus and 
Macbeth, he gave us heroes irresolute in a crisis. But his 
esthetic criticism of Shakespeare might have been more 
thorough, and in reaction from Mr. Swinburne’s ultra- 
enthusiasm he does rather less than justice to the merits 
of the Stratford man’s play-writing contemporaries. To 
follow him through the labyrinth of Caroline and Georgian 
literature would mean only saying ditto, for the most part, 
to his verdicts and admiring his scholarship. I would only 
point to his little essays on Burton and Sir Thomas Browne, 
and Milton, as illustrating capitally any strictures of mine 
on his curiously disconnected style. There is too much 
narrative in his history, too much quotation without quota- 
tion marks, too much paraphrase insufficiently dissociated 
from the critic’s own comments, which are generally as 
pointed as they are quaint. Incidentally I may remark 
that Pepys is dismissed very cavalierly, that Mr. Lang, 
himselt an authority on Homeric translation, pays a fine 
compliment to Pope’s version of the Iliad, that he thinks 
poorly of Swift’s “ Tale of a Tub,” and of Fielding’s 
“Jonathan Wild.” With a tartness that occasionally 
adds piquancy to his pronouncements he declares, ‘ If 
irony is to be openly and noisily unveiled on every page, 
then * Jonathan Wild’ may be a masterpiece of irony.” 
On the leaders of the ‘‘ romantic movement ”’ his decisions 
are uniformly just ; he only shows any prejudice when he 
approaches quite modern days. Thus he talks of a lack of 
“natural magic ’’ in Browning’s poetry, and repeats the 
old charge of obscurity. He is ferocious on Meredith’s 
verse, especially ‘‘ Modern Love,’ and tells us his manner 
is ‘‘ not of the centre,”’ he is frigid in any praise of Rossetti, 
his admiration of William Morris does not go much beyond 
the “‘ Defence of Guenevere ’’’ volume, he is almost con- 
temptuous of Disraeli’s stories, he treats rather inadequately 
the Bronté sisters—especially Emily Bronté, and he writes 
in a bored way about the Meredith novels; nor is he very 
happy on Newman. On the other hand, he remains faithful 
to Robert Louis Stevenson, and he protests very rightly 
against the stupid modern practice of under-rating George 
Eliot ; ‘‘ there has been no better novelist,’ he asserts 
roundly, “‘ than she, since the death of Dickens.” 

If I may seem to have spoken in not too friendly a way 
of Mr. Lang’s “‘ History of English Literature,”’ | hope it will 
not be supposed that I am not conscious of the toil and 
thought that have gone to the making of this volume, nor 
that I fail to appreciate the wide reading or the taste which 
are the indispensable preliminaries of any such enterprise. 
Equally willing am I to recognise that in carrying his work 
through Andrew Lang has given of himself at every pore. 
The book is thoroughly individual and characteristic of 
him, and not merely in its constant allusions to Scott, 
Homer, Thackeray, Joan of Arc, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Charles Wogan, and psychical research. My criticisms, 
such as they are, are but directed to the architectural 
weaknesses of his scheme, the happy-go-lucky character of 
his style, and a petulance never revealed save in his treat- 
ment of modern topics ; in fact if his history is disappoint- 
ing, it is only so by comparison. 


F. G. Bettany. 


DEAN SWIFT’S CORRESPONDENCE.* 


The first two volumes of the Swift Correspondence 
reviewed in the January BookMAN have already been 
followed by a third, and at this rapid rate of production 
we shall not have to wait long for the sixth, with the much- 
longed-for Index, which one seems to miss more than ever. 
True, Mr. Ball has taken immense pains—he seems almost 

* “The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift.” 


1718-1727. By F. Elrington Ball. tos. 6d. net. 
Sons.) 


Third Vol. 
(G. Bell and 
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THE LOEB 
CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


EDITED BY T. E. PAGE, M.A., & 
W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. 


ADVISORY BOARD. 


EDWARD CAPPS, Ph.D., LL.D., of Princeton University. 
MAURICE CROISET, Member of the Institute of France. 
OTTO CRUSIUS, Ph.D., Litt.D., of the University of Munich, 
Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences. 
HERMANN DIELS, Ph.D., of the University of Berlin, 
Secretary of the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences. 
J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., of Cambridge 
University. 
A. D. GODLEY, M.A., Public Orator of Oxford University. 
WILLIAM G. HAL E, LL. D., of the University of Chicago. 
SALOMON REINACH, Member of the Institute of France. 
SIR J. E. SANDYS Litt. D., Public Orator of Cambridge 
University. 
JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., of 
Harvard University. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTURIES OF GREEK AND 
LATIN LITERATURE. 


What it is. 


SERIES of Greek and Latin texts, with translations into English on the opposite page, 
prepared by prominent scholars under the immediate guidance of the Editors, and with the 
counsel of an Advisory Board of the first scholars in Europe and America. 


TWENTY VOLUMES will be published in 1912. Further volumes in active preparation. 


Its Its_claim. 


Theb Loeb Classical Library will be welcomed by those to whom their classics are but a pleasant 

reminiscence ; by those to whom the classics are a sealed book ; by classical scholars and by 
historians as an aid in research; by students as a thoroughly reliable series of the latest texts with 
irreproachable translations ; by all men of taste and education as a reaction against the present 
deplorable neglect of the humanities. 


Its_price. 


Fay Volume is foolscap 8vo, containing 400 to 600 pages, printed on featherweight en, and 
bound either in strong cloth or in leather with full gilt top. 


IN CLOTH 5/- NET PER VOLUME. IN LEATHER 6/6 NET PER VOLUME. 
List of the First Twenty Volumes. 
IN SEPTEMBER. IN NOVEMBER. 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS, translated by Kirsopp APOLLONIUS RHODIUS, translated by R. C. Seaton. : 
Lake, of the University of Leyden. Volume I., September ; APP IAN S ROMAN HISTORY, translated by Horace White, 
Volume II., November. gee F. W. Cornish. Vice-P t of 

, translated by F, W. Cornish, Vice-Provost o 

THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AUGUSTINE, translated Eton College; TIBULLUS, translated by J. P. Postgate ; 
by W. Watts (1631). PERVIGILIUM VENERIS, translated by J. W. Mackail. 

EURIPIDES, translated by A.S. Way, D.Litt. In 4 vols. I volume. 

Volumes I. and II. CICERO’S LETTERS TO ATTICUS, translated by E. O. 
Winstedt. 2 volumes. Volume I. 

PHILOSTRATUS, THE LIFE OF APOLLONIUS OF . 

TYANA, translated by F. C. Conybeare. 2 volumes. J gree ow agg ode W. C. Wright, of Bryn Mawr College. 

PROPERTIUS, translated by H. E. Butler, of New College, LUCIAN, translated by A. M. Harmon, of Princeton University. 


Oxford. Volume I. 
TERENCE, translated by John Sargeaunt, of Westminster SOPHOCLES, translated by F. Storr. 2 volumes. Volume I. 
School. 2 volumes. THEOCRITUS, BION AND MOSCHUS, translated by J. M. 


Edmonds. 
FULL PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION TO THE lL.C.L. DEPT. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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Mr. Heinemanns First Autumn List (1912) 


ART AND BELLES LETTRES. 


ASOP’S FABLES, [Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM in Colour and Black and White. Translated by 


VW. S. VERNON JONES, M.A. With Introduction by G. K. Cuesterton. Library Edition. Large cr. 8vo, 6s. net. 
(Also an Edition de Luxe with Large Plates, limited to 1,000 copies for Great Britain and Ireland. 25s. net.) 


ALL THE TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By CHARLES and MARY LAMB and H.S. MORRIS. With 
48 Plates in Colour from Paintings of Great Masters. In 2 vols., large medium 8 vo, cloth extra, full gilt sides, 21s, net. 
EPOCHS OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE ART. An Outline History of East Asiatic Design. By ERNEST 
FENOLLOSA. In 2 vols., with about 200 Plates in Colour and Monochrome. Cr. 4to. 36s. net. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF PAINTING. By C. MOREAU-VAUTHIER. Demy 8vo. With 8 Plates in Colour 
and Illustrations in Black and White. 10s. 6d. net. 

A CHRISTMAS GARLAND. Woven by MAX BEERBOHM. Crown 8vo. Se. net. 

THE INN OF TRANQUILLITY, By JOHN GALSWORTHY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE FOUR GARDENS, By HANDASYDE.”’ Iiustd. by Cuas. Ropison. Largecr. 8vo. 8 Platesin Colour. 6s. net. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. By ROMAIN ROLLAND (Auther of “ John Christopher.”) With 24 Plates. 6s. net. 

THE OLD CLOCK BOOK. By N. HUDSON MOORE. With 104 Illustrations and a full list of 


Clockmakers. Large crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 
THE HISTORY OF ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES (Ars Una: Species Mille Series). 
Each vol. 6s. net. Cr. 8vo, cloth, with 600 Illustrations. New Vols.: ART IN EGYPT, by M. MASPERO; ART 
IN ROME, by Mrs. W. ARMSTRONG; ART IN SPAIN, by M. DIEULAFOY. (Previously published: Art in 
Great Britain and Ireland; Art in France; Art in N. Italy.) 
FRENCH ARTISTS OF OUR DAY. With 48 Plates selected from their works. Each vol. 2s. 6d. net. 
:, COURBET, by Léonce BénépiteE ; 2, MANET, by Louis Hourticg; 3, PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, by Anpré& Micuet. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIOLOGY. 
THE CHILDHOOD OF ANIMALS. By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, M.A., LL.D., F.Z.S., F.RS., etc. 


With Plates in Cclour by E. Y. Jones and text Illustrations by R. B. BRooK-GREAVES. Royal 8vo. 10s. net. 
THE POSITIVE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. By FREDERIC HARRISON, D.C.L. Demy 8vo. 8. 64. net. 
THE STEAMSHIP CONQUEST OF THE SEA, By F. A. TALBOT. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. és. net. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL POLITY. By NORMAN ANGELL (Author of “ The Great 
Illusion.’’) Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE MONTESSORI METHOD, By MARIA MONTESSORI. 3rd Edition. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY AND SPORT. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE BUSH. By P. AMAURY TALBOT. With numerous Illustrations from 
Photographs and Drawings, Maps, Plans, &c. Large Demy 8vo, 18s, net. 

WILD LIFE AND THE CAMERA. By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE (Author of ‘‘ Camera Adventures in 
the African Wilds.’”’) Crown 4to, with numerous plates from photographs specially taken by the Author. 6s. net. 


RECENT EVENTS AND PRESENT POLICIES IN CHINA. By J. O. P. BLAND (Joint Author, with 
E. BACKHOUSE, of “China under the Empress Dowager ’”’). Royal 8vo, Illustrated. 16s. net. 


MEMOIRS AND BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUISE DE CUSTINE (Delphine de Sabrans), By E. MAUGRAS and COUNT 
DE CROZE-LEMERCIER. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 10s, net. 


THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. By AUGUSTIN FILON. Royal 8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations, 15s. net. 


THE SON OF CATHERINE THE GREAT: Paul I. of Russia. By K. WALIZEWSKI (Author of ° 
“Catherine II.’’ etc.). Royal 8vo, with Portrait, 15s, net. 
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to know his whole text by heart—to help us as we go along 
by enriching his footnotes with references back. These 
supras are invaluable, but we pine for the as yet impossible 
infras, and it will be a luxury to gather together by help 
of the Index all the scattered links in so many interesting 
chains at present confused and confusing. In truth, even 
the accurate chronological order of the letters, the result 
of so much labour, detracts somewhat from their hold upon 
the attention. Often at an important juncture the thread 
of interest is broken by an irrelevant, trivial letter which 
worries us like some impertinent caller interrupting a con- 
versation between Swift and his peers. I do not say these 
isolated volumes are not interesting to read through 
steadily. They are; but they seem more pleasant to 
study by instalments, to wander about in, to pick and 
choose from—in short to ‘‘ work on.” 

The ten years (1718-1727) comprised in the present 
volume, represent the prime of Swift’s life. His powers, 
his fame and fortune were at their height; deterioration 
and decline had not even threatened. Perhaps never does 
he appear a great personage, a real lion, more than during 
his visits to England in 1726 and 1727—-where among so 
many illustrious old friends his eminence, if not primacy, 
seems unquestioned. And that probably because he was 
so essentially an original, a strongly marked character— 
as we say now-a-days, a personality. So, too, was Sterne 
in his way—a way so like and unlike. Their faults were 
to them assets. Many stray lights from this volume con- 
firm the guesses one has made as to the secret of Swift’s 
hold upon his contemporaries and upon us. It is a kind 
of tyranny. Saving the few intimates who knew the best 
of him, his world disliked, distrusted, feared him, refused 
to gratify his ambitions, but, friends and foes alike, admired 
and wondered, never doubted his superiority. And we— 
who of us dares to question his prerogative ? who does 
not bow before the despot ? what Englishman is not proud 
of this king of English originals? But why? Others 
there have been with minds as powerful and clear and 
pregnant, and with redeeming faults as many and more 
attractive. Let us choose two, as typical as Swift of the 
Eighteenth century blindness to the Beautiful and the 
Romantic, which to us mean so much. For Gibbon idola- 
trous admiration; for Johnson respect as profound as 
affectionate ; for Swift unwilling yet absolute submission. 
As we remember the repulsive things he did, and said, and 
wrote and meant, we want to hate and despise and forget 
the low, sordid brute, and are vexed because we cannot. 
What more repulsively cynical than his two letters of June, 
1725, to Tom Sheridan, giving his boon companion advice 
for his first flying visit to his new living. He is implored 
to keep sober and be active in ferreting out all about tithes 
and profits. To Swift’s mind the loaves and fishes were 
everything. But Tom is also told how best to flatter and 
dupe the good Bishop (Swift’s old friend Browne), he is to 
“‘make a great appearance of temperance when you are 
abroad ”’ (7.e., except in privacy)—‘“ not to drink, or pledge 
any healths in the Bishop’s company, for you know his 
weak side in that matter.”” He is warned “ not to wet 
his commission with any of his old crew.’’ Again, ‘“‘ I would 
have you carry down three or four sermons and preach 
every Sunday at your church, and be very devout ’’— 
“observe all grave forms.’’ Most Machiavelian of all— 
““ wherever you lie within twenty miles of your living ”’ 
{i.e., within the radius of gossip) “‘ be sure call the family 
that evening to prayers.’’ How nasty it is—and yet we 
must swallow it. For somehow we stand more from Swift 
than from anyone else. He seems to say—‘‘ I loved the 
clever, tippling, dissolute fellow and wanted to serve him. 
Writing in a hurry, I had no time to clothe my advice 
with a veil of prudish verbiage, which would have been 
thrown away upon him. And upon you, too, Sir, unless 
you be a fool or a hypocrite.”” And we are silenced. We 
own that, artfully paraphrased, and perfumed with pious 
sighs and gracious euphemisms, his brutal advice would 
have flowed with unction and edification from the pen 
of Pusey or Wilberforce. So, too, with much else. His 


time-serving and flattery of the great—well, no one then 


blushed for that. He must needs try his hand, and found 
that he excelled in a dignified mock sincerity. His double 
dealing with Harley and Bolingbroke, his contemptuous 
detraction, so frequent in this volume, of his old patron 
and idol, Oxford—we almost grant that they deserved it. 
So with his perversity, his inconsistency, his erratic politics, 
his brutal coarseness, his scheming, his arrogance, his treat- 
ment of women, his contempt for all that is sweet, beautiful 
and reposeful. Swift somehow coerces us into admitting 
him as a law unto himself. The secret of his power seems 
to be the union of powerful intellect, penetrating vision 
and that independent unsocial instinct which we call eccen- 
tricity. In his day, as now, he gave the impression of 
one who could do almost anything he chose, but did just 
what he chose and nothing else. And what he would do 
next, no man ever knew, and many feared. There was, 
and is, in him, as in Rabelais, a certain imposing irresponsi- 
bility, which we respect because we cannot quite under- 
stand. The things he did and said, who would not detest 
in others and blush for in himself? Yet the world only 
says it was a sad pity, but we cannot make him out, so we 
must put up with it. By his baffling mixture of frankness 
and mystification, by his callous contempt for conventional 
morals and manners, by his cool arrogance—or, if you like, 
impudence—Swift, like Rabelais and Napoleon, has forced 
us to accept him as a genius set far above, or rather far 
apart from us and beyond our jurisdiction. All of us, at 
least, whose tendency is to respect instead of despising 
what we cannot understand. 

Were Swift’s mental and moral aberrations incipient 
lunacy? Many think so. I cannot. For his superb 
force and clarity of thought and diction appear not at lucid 
intervals, but just whenever he chose to display them. 
Until mental disease had taken firm hold his powers were 
under perfect control. We were taught at school that 
Gulliver’s Travels was a shocking example of Divine retri- 
bution, and that when Swift got to the Yahoos he had gone 
raving mad with spite, malice and misanthropy. Pure 
nonsense. The Yahoos are the inevitable climax to which 
the whole book works up. I doubt if he had the least taint 
of congenital lunacy. His madness was a senile disease 
that came on like gout or blindness. He was no visionary, 
no dreamer, like Poe or Coleridge. Of imagination, he 
was absolutely destitute. Invention, if you like, mar- 
vellously fertile and ingenious and original, but of imagina- 
tion with its pains and pleasures not a trace. Nor of poetic 
fire one single spark. A flash now and then perhaps—but 
it is only a reflection, or a rhetorical accident. In all his 
writings I can recall no single magic touch which appeals 
successfully to the softer passions or the sense of beauty. 
So able a craftsman was he that perhaps, had he tried hard, 
he could almost have deluded us—almost have charmed— 
almost have made us cry. Almost—not quite. Alas, that 
fatal ‘‘ almost.’ There is no “ almost ’”’ in the “‘ Elegy on 
Levett.’’ Pedantic in its strictly classical diction, the 
thought is as vigorous and lucid as Swift’s, and under its 
majestic simplicity burns the lambent flame of “celestial 
fire’’ which irradiates a work of perfect beauty. Mind 
meets mind in brilliant verse, but so it does in the ‘‘ Prin- 
cipia’’ and ‘‘ Novum Organum.”’ In true poetry heart 
calls to heart. 

Poor Swift ! for after all our awe and admiration it comes 
to thatintheend. He wasa failure, and he knewit. What 
were his real thoughts he has not revealed, but be sure they 
were great, profound and bitter. Like others, he blamed 
or deplored not only fate, but himself. Perhaps we get 
nearest in that finely-written letter of December 19th, 1719, 
to Bolingbroke, which deserves ample quotation. He 
flatters and comforts his friend, and no doubt himself too, 
by the reflection that the great prizes fall to steady medi- 
ocrity, not to great genius. In political life ‘‘ all great 
geniuses if they had not been so great would have been less 
unfortunate.”” Then this apt metaphor. ‘‘ Did you never 
observe one of your clerks cutting his paper with a blunt 
ivory knife? Did you ever know the knife fail to go the 
right way ? Whereas if he had used a razor, or a penknife, 
he had odds against him of spoiling a whole sheet.” It 
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Vanessa’s House at Celbridge. 


From “The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift” (Geo. Bell & Sons). 


is but the old /audatur et alget, only Juvenal did not give 
the true reason. Swift means, and rightly, that genius is 
sadly square, and all the best holes so very round. The 
flashing crystal is all facets and angles; such was Swift. 
Then in a sally of charming and with him unusual Shandean 
humour, he goes on to paint himself lapsing into old 
fogeyism. He has gone through “ all his old stories three 
or four times with the younger people.” ‘I give hints 
how significant a person I have been, and nobody believes 
me. I pretend to pity them, but am inwardly angry.” In 
vain he “ lays traps for people to ask to see what he has 
written,’’ and ‘‘ wreaks his spite by condemning: their 
taste.’’ ‘If I can prevail on anyone to personate a hearer 
and admirer, you would wonder what a favourite he grows. 
He is sure to have the first glass out of the bottle, and the 
best bits I can carve.’”’ ‘‘ The worst of it is that lying is of 
no use; for the people here will not believe one half of 
what is true.’’ I only wish I might quote the whole passage. 
Now is this épanchement de ceur sincere? Carefully 
elaborated and revised no doubt, but I do think it is founded 
on profound and bitter self analysis. The mournful domin- 
ant note under this whimsical gaiety is—to this have I 
come already; what is to be the end? He felt, he knew 
himself a brilliant failure. 

If reflections suggested by the volume as a whole have 
engrossed my page, it is not that other matter is lacking. 
The admirable notes not less than the text teem with novel 
and curious points on which one would gladly descant. 
Without going carefully through the book and examining 
each letter, and compiling a list, it was hopeless to dis- 
integrate the new matter, which might have been asterisked 
in the Contents—so I will only note the inferiority of the 
Chetwode correspondence. With regard to Vanessa, Mr. 
Ball hazards a novel suggestion which to me seems more 
than probable. Delamy says in the gallant euphemism 
of the day that “ she certainly gave herself up as Ariadne 
did, to Bacchus from the day that she was deserted.”’ The 
habit, Mr. Ball hints, may have been of long standing, and 
explain much of the Dean’s conduct. If one examined the 
letters carefully with that view—I have not yet done so— 
I suspect that drink might account for her occasional inco- 
herence, and furious solicitations, and that in Swift’s letters 
some obscure passages might point to a secret vice from 
which he was weaning her, but which, as is often the case, 
he could not mention openly without enraging her. 

One more point. In 1720 Swift’s championship of Irish 
interests starts with his ‘‘ Proposal for the Universal Use 
of Irish Manufacture,’”’ on which the editor hints that the 
Dean’s economics were really politics, and his politics only 
anti-English party spirit. In truth, his crusade was neither 
patriotic nor Irish. He only wanted to enjoy the fun of 
mischief-making and to annoy the Government. And he 
knew or cared nothing about the Irish. By Irish he meant 
the Anglo-Irish within and without the Pale; of the true 


Irish you learn less from his whole writings than from 
one page of Pocock, or Edgeworth, or Carleton. The 
one he despised as a low grade of English; the other 
were to him mere autochthonous Troglodites, soit never 
occurred to him to study them. Which was his loss— 
and is ours. 


A FINE ODE.* 


Originality and purity of form, rare dignity of diction, 
passionate and lilting rhythm—these are the outward 
characteristics of Mr. Ronald Campbell Macfie’s new 
poem, “‘The Titanic (An Ode of Immortality).”’ Through 
this splendid veil one perceives the austere lineaments 
of the informing spirit—brave belief in the goodness and 
rightness of the Plan, in the wisdom of the Master Will. 
No blind Fate for Mr. Macfie, no club-foot Destiny 
stumbling down the eternities, no drunken Berserk 
amok among the spheres; Omniscience, Purpose, Will 
for him, God, and the Will of God, and the Love of God 
that passeth understanding : 

“|, . the Soul in whom all beings are 
Discerns so deep, foresees so far, 
He plans the meadows of a star 
Aeons before the star is made, 
And in the fire 
He moulds to His desire 
The tiny blossom and the tender blade. 
The deeper meaning of these woes 
No mortal knows, 
Yet in one web the universe is spun, 
Out of the Infinite the finite grows, 
And shade and sun 
Are woven in one, 
And every star is needful for a rose.” 


Is he not sadly out of time with the age ? But is he not 
greatly in time with the ages ? . . . Prophet, prophesying 
“‘ Courage leaning on the Love of God,” and hope—nay, 
surety—of ultimate knowledge, he is also, unforgettably, 
artist, giving no high music; and who may dissent from 
his reading of the dreadful dream that was the world- 
moving cataclysm of 1912, cannot but applaud what one 
must call, for lack of a better, and also because it is the only 
fitting, phrase, the maestria, the virtuosite, of his execution. 
For his thirteen swift strophes, he creates as many necessary 
modes: one would instance Strophe I., where the massy 
line suggests the leviathan, the sheer bulk; Strophe IV., 
where the pointed staccato words stab ; and Strophe XIII., 
where one hears the hurried rush of breaking bubbles over 
the submerged Titan, and then—in the last line—the long, 
smooth swell of silence : 

‘* Now is the carnate soul 
Conscious of body and face, 
Conscious of joy or disgrace ; 
Then shall its wider senses embrace 
The rest and the riot, 
The song and the quiet, 
The hearing and seeing, 
The infinite being, 
The light and the music of measureless Space! ”’ 

Music is behind every line of this Ode ; and behind the 
music, the essential substance and spirit of poetry. 

Judge it as one will, ‘‘ The Titanic ” is a great performance, 
conceived greatly and greatly wrought. 


W. A. MAcKENzZIE. 


GODS.?+ 


The two latest volumes of the new edition of “ The 
Golden Bough ”’ tell the story of man’s deification of his 
food supply, especially of his corn supply. So universal 

* “The Titanic. (An Ode of Immortality.”) By Ronald 
Campbell Macfie. 1s. net. (Erskine Macdonald.) 


+ The Golden Bough.” Third Edition. Part V.: “ Spirits 
of the Corn and of the Wild.” Two Vols. By J. G. Frazer. 
2os. net. (Macmillan.) 
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are the attentions paid to the corn-spirit, indeed so world- 
wide is the tale of sacraments and sacrifices connected with 
it, that Dr. Frazer has felt it necessary to warn the. reader 
in a preface against ‘‘ the impression, natural but erroneous, 
that man has created most of his gods out of his belly.’ 
There is practically no inhabited place on the globe where 
rituals to secure the corn-spirit have not survived till the 
present day. Demeter and Persephone are not dead: they 
linger on, feeble and disguised, even in the harvest fields 
of Scotland, where the last sheaf of corn to be cut is known 
now as the ‘‘ Old Wife’”’ and now as the “ Maiden,” being 
supposed to contain the spirit of the corn. And in 
Germany, Russia, Bulgaria, Austria, England, Peru, Borneo, 
Java, Burma, and a hundred other lands, we find the same 
personifications of the corn-spirit and the same sort of 
rituals. 

In some places the corn-spirit takes the form, not of the 
lost sheep, but of a human being or an animal. Some- 
times the human being is the man or woman who cuts, 
binds or threshes the last corn ; sometimes he is a passing 
stranger. ‘‘ All over Germany it is customary for the 
reapers or threshers to lay hold of passing strangers and 
bind them with a rope made of corn-stalks till they pay 
a forfeit.’” This is a relic of an old ceremony for securing 
the corn-spirit. In primitive times, however, the corn- 
spirit in its human representative was not secured so play- 
fully, but was slain and cut in small pieces, and the seed 
of the next year’s corn either sprinkled with his blood or 
mingled with his flesh. Thus, among the khands of Bengal, 
when similar human sacrifices were made for the crops, 
each head of a house was given a piece of the flesh, which 
he buried in his favourite field in order to ensure fertile 
crops. Dr. Frazer suggests that the story that the frag- 
ments of Osiris’s body were scattered up and down the 
land may perpetuate the memory of a similar method of 
fertilizing the fields in Egypt, for he holds that Osiris was 
a corn-spirit, or at least a god who began as a corn-spirit, 
and that the lamentations of the harvest reapers in the 
Egyptian fields over the annual death of the corn-spirit 
were the rustic originals of the tale of the sufferings and 
death of Osiris. 

It is a suggestive coincidence, which Dr. Frazer recalls, 
that until recently similar lamentations for the annual 
death of the corn-spirit survived in Devonshire and other 
parts of England. The custom was known as “ cutting 
the neck.”” The neck, which was a bunch of corn—generally 
the last corn left standing in the field—is apparently a 
far-away survival of the human or animal representative 
of the corn-spirit which used to be sacrificed in English 
fields. In South Pembrokeshire, where it was the last 
corn left standing, with the ears tied together, the labourers 
tried to cut the neck by throwing hatchets at it. In 
Devonshire they gathered in a ring round the neck after 
it had been cut, took off their hats, and stooped and held 
them with both hands towards the ground. Then they 
raised themselves, lifting their arms and their hats above 
their heads, and cried: ‘“‘ The neck ! ’”’ ina long, harmonious 
cry. Having done this three times, they changed their cry 
to: ‘“‘ Way, yen! ’’—‘‘ Way, yen ! ’’—which is said to have 
had a most wonderful effect at a distance, ‘‘ far finer than 
that of the Turkish muezzin.’’ Thus, in an echo of the 
sacrifice of the corn-spirit and the lamentations for its 
death, rustic England is linked with ancient Egypt, as 
ancient Egypt is linked with Greece of Demeter and Perse- 
phone and the Eleusinian mysteries. 

That the victim was not necessarily human is shown by 
the fact that the neck used to be known as “ the gander’s 
neck ”’ in Shropshire ; a fact which suggests that the corn- 
spirit may have been represented there by a gander, as it 
has been represented by a wolf in France, and cock.in 
Austria, a hare in Galway, a tom-cat in Silesia, a goat in 
Prussia, a cow in Switzerland, a horse in Baden, a quail 
in Transylvania, a fox in Westphalia, a sow in Swabia, 
and a blue bird among the Toredjas of Central Celebes. 

It would be impossible to overpraise Dr. Frazer for the 
laborious genius with which he has here and in the other 
parts of “The Golden Bough” brought together and 


classified and interpreted the mundane elements in the 
world’s religions. Nor is it possible in a short review to 
touch on more than one of the dozen inter-related subjects 
which he treats so fully and with such illumination in the 
present volumes. Perhaps he is almost too easily led into 
digression, as in the chapter on ‘‘ Woman’s Part in Primitive 
Agriculture.” Butif he is unwilling to leave even the side 
issues of his subject unadorned with knowledge, it is a 
noble fault. 
ROBERT 


THE RED HAND OF ULSTER.* 


Most novels want a view-point: this novel demands it. 
To get the view-point exactly, you must read it at least 
twice, and if you happen to be one in whom the effect of 
political usage is a certain deadening of the humoristic 
sense, then three readings or even four may be necessary 
and worth while. The first will bewilder you, a second 
will make you see, a third will set you thinking, at the 
fourth (if you are not a Broadbent, a Sir Samuel Clither- 
ing, or a Babberly) you will discover the joke—and then 
mayhap you will read it a fifth time for the pure refresh- 
ment of a good laugh. 

It is unfair to call the book, as some are calling it, a 
political skit. It is skittish here and there, and its general 
trend is in Mr. Birmingham’s later manner: the manner, 
shall we say, developed so successfully since the happy 
discovery of “J. J.’ In it Ireland and its affairs are 
treated in a way quite other than the way of “‘ The Seeth- 
ing Pot,’ ‘“‘ The Northern Iron,’”’ ‘‘ The Bad Times,”’ 
“ Hyacinth Halvey,’’ and the rest of Mr. Birmingham’s 
incisive studies of Irish problems and manifestations. In 
those books he was pleasantly sober-minded ; in this he 
laughs, spits this point and that with his rapier and holding 
it up jests at it, even makes of the whole grim problem of 
present-day Ulster a laughing matter. The title of the 
book itself 1s a jest ; for Ulster’s hand in it is anything but 
red. Everything is topsy-turvy, paradoxical, full of 
whim. And yet for all of us save the Broadbents and 
Babberlys, no book about Ireland has been written lately 
of saner and more illuminative kind. Should the portent 
of Ulster vanish soon, as happily it may, Mr. Birmingham’s 
credit for that mercy will not, one thinks, be small. 

It is all about another Irish rebellion, not actual but 
imagined, a rebellion in the air, an emeute as the sublime 
Clithering calls it, engineered and financed by an Irish- 
American named Conroy, carried through by ostensible 
loyalists, and resulting in the achievement of Home Rule, 
absolute and final, by none other than the Orangemen of 
Ulster. Its narrator is a mild-mannered and retiring Irish 
peer, Lord Kilmore, with a taste for literature and a moder- 
ate amount of benevolence towards those who do not annoy 
him, one who eventually comes to dislike being called a 
man of moderation as much as he disliked being called a 
Liberal. Kilmore has a nephew called Godfrey, whom 
he loathes as a dependent and a nuisance, and a daughter 
called Marion whom Godfrey would wed, but may not, 
and who, amongst other delightful ministrations, gives. 
help to her father in his task of gathering material for a 
history of all the Irish rebellions there have ever been. 

As tortune would have it, Kilmore’s literary endeavours. 
are interrupted by the amazing career of this other rebellion, 
into the maze of which he is drawn willy-nilly by the mach- 
inations of Lady Moyne and other “‘ hired mercenaries of the 
Capitalist classes,’ and of which he becomes the unwilling, 
if interested, chronicler. Conroy does it all. He, son of an 
ex-Fenian and with hatred of the Saxon black in his heart, 
conceives the glorious scheme of: relieving what he might 
call the ‘‘ ongwee”’ of life by bucking against the British. 
Lion and twisting the brute’s tail. He will have a rebellion 
of his own, and realizing with Bob Power “ the absurdity 
of supposing that the Irish Parliamentary party . . . had. 
in them the makings of rebels,’”’ he proposes ‘‘ to chip in 


* “The Red Hand of Ulster.”” By George A. Birmingham. 
6s. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
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with his millions ”’ to the effect of giving Orange Ulster its 
chance to show England and the world that its threat of 
resisting Home Rule to death in the last ditch is no parade 
of bluster. 

So we have elaborate preparations of the most mysterious 
kind, with Conroy smoking his ruminative cigar amidst 
them, and for abettors in rebellion the absurdest satellites— 
a Tory peer and his lady, a Fellow of Trinity, a Dean who 
is honorary Grand Chaplain to an Orange order, a retired 
Army Colonel who has a mania for big guns, a manager of 
the Kilmore Co-operative stores named Crossan and 
himself an Orange Grand Master, a dour Ulster Pro- 
testant manufacturer, another Ulster devotee who burns 
to achieve the destruction of the British fleet by means 
of the machine-gun in which he has invested all his means, 
and many more. Conroy’s yacht, the Finola, goes and 
comes circumvently, now conveying on apparent holiday 
the Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
generals, bishops, notabilities, publicists; now keeping a 
midnight appointment with a tramp steamer in the North 
Sea, now slipping in to land illicit cargo right under Kil- 
more’s study windows. Then there is stealthy going of 
laden carts uphill from the bay ; and in the Kilmore Co- 
operative stores is harboured now more dangerous goods 
than creamery butter; and the egregious Godfrey smells 
a rat; and Lady Moyne is divinely mysterious ; and we 
hear the tramp of armed men on the roads as they come 
back from drilling on the hills; and Ulster sings its War 
hymn; and Clithering gets nervous; and Babberly goes 
about declaring that never, no, never, will the great heart 
of England desert its Ulster children; and Conroy sits 
smoking imperturbably, and Colonel Malcolmson unpacks 
his artillery from the butter boxes, and McConkey fondles 
his machine-gun that ‘‘ shoots so bonny.”’ 

Then at last, of a sudden, whilst Clithering clithers and 
Babberly babbles, a crisis! In Belfast are two armies, 
the British Army, and the army of the Orange revolution- 
aries, with the Royal Irish between them. But, strange 
to say, all is peace in Belfast, the factories still at work, 
and in the streets Tommy Atkins and John Irwin com- 
mingling without show of malice. Ah, but stay. Next 


Monday all Belfast is going to a meeting of protest against 
Home Rule, and the Government has proclaimed that 
meeting, and so on Monday Ulster will show her red hand. 
It is for Monday Tommy and John are waiting, Malcolmson 
with his artillery and McConkey with his Maxim. It 
comes. Ofa sudden War, men marching, cavalry charging, 
shots, a woman and her baby killed right under Clither- 
ing’s horrified eyes ; then wild, mad fusillade, which from 
the revolutionaries fills half a street with lead, and from 
the soldiers peppers the roofs. For behold, the revolution- 
aries cannot shoot straight, and the soldiers will not, and 
McConkey’s Maxim demolishes no more than two tram- 
cars: and on both sides is deep whole-hearted disgust. 
“ Fight, cowards,”’ shout the loyal Orange revolutionaries. 
“Let us prove ourselves. We would die. Fight, cow- 
ards!’’ Then from the fleet in the bay comes a shell 
demolishing the statue of Queen Victoria before the City 
Hall; and at that dread happening Ulster’s loyalty crum- 
bles into the dust. ‘‘ To glory with England,” cry the 
people with one voice, ‘‘ clear out bag and baggage—all 
of you—everyone except your figure-head of a Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, whose salary Conroy will pay—and let us ourselves 
manage the affairs you have muddled these hundred years 
and more.’’ And England, through her Prime Minister, 
answers, ‘‘ It is well, and if within three weeks I know that 
in Ireland are only trouser buttons left to show that it once 
was inhabited I shall incontinently rejoice.” 


SHAN F. BULLOCK. 


TWO VIEWS OF THE KAISER.* 


It is twenty years since Renan said he would like to live 
in order to see how the Emperor William would turn out. 
According to Herr Fried, he has turned out to be the great 
peacemaker or peacekeeper in Europe. This author’s 
book is really written as an appeal to the Kaiser himself 
to found a great peace alliance, organizing the nations for 
international enterprises of commerce and social welfare. 
Let him hold an international congress, which should 
discuss trade problems, colonising principles, etc., at stated 
intervals. ‘‘ No State should be obliged to bow to the. 
measures decided on by such a congress, but ail should 
participate in the discussions. At the beginning the con- 
gress would have no other object than to exist. Its effects 
would soon be felt.’’ One of them would be the creation 
of a sense of solidarity between civilized nations, and 
gradually, the author thinks, the spread of an international 
vapprochement, leading to peace alliances. ‘‘ The Emperor, 
if only he took the initiative, might live to be hailed as the 
saviour of Europe, the universal sovereign, and the Great 
Pacificist.’"”. The book certainly makes out a good case for 
the Emperor’s excellent intentions, but it hardly allows 
enough for the mailed fist attitude or for the war-party of 
the Junkers. The Kaiser, powerful as he is, is not the only 
force in determining the policy of Germany. 

Mr. or Herr Schwan takes a less optimistic view of the 
Kaiser. He is not a prejudiced sceptic, but he doubts the 
unity of the Kaiser’s personality. ‘‘ It is extremely doubt- 
ful whether his mind is strong enough to withstand the 
clash of his own paradoxes. What path will he tread when 
he will have to choose between the Socialists and the dis- 
illusioned followers of the Iron Fist ? A man who boister- 
ously denounces the Yellow Peril and then seizes Kiao 
Tchou, unmindful of the ensuing scramble for Chinese 
territory, may be a clever promoter for the House of 
Krupp, but he certainly lacks the clear vision commonly 
associated with statesmanship.’’ This is perhaps a less 
roseate view than Herr Fried’s, but it will sound to most 


* “The German Emperor and the Peace of the World.” By 
Alfred H. Fried (The Nobel Peace Prize). With a Preface by 
Norman Angell. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“The Great Solution.” By August Schwan. Is. 
Swift & Co.) 
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people more real. Mr. Schwan also wants the passion for 
armaments checked, but he proposes not a movement led 
by the Kaiser, but a maritime League of Peace between 
England, France, and America, which would mean that 
“the British fleet would be thrown against any Power, 
great or small, which undertook naval operations in the 
Atlantic, that the American fleet would fulfil the same rdéle 
in the Pacific, and the French fleet would -be used in like 
manner in the Mediterranean.’’ To make it clear to other 
European nations that the league is not aggressive, Britain 
must abandon the Japanese and the French alliances. 

Such are the webs of policy spun by these authors. 
Their intentions are more admirable than their methods, 
on the whole. Mr. Schwan, for example, wants individual 
liberty, and for this ideal he is prepared to take all the 
money of the Church, to use it for education and similar 
purposes. His hatred of militarism springs from the 
sense of its waste and folly; but, unlike Herr Fried, he has 
a doctrinaire theory of the sort of peace which Britain in 
particular ought to seek. Both books expose with unspar- 
ing logic the anomaly of our present foreign policy, and 
the cost which it involves. Germany’s partial responsibility 
for it is frankly admitted by Herr Schwan ; but after all, as 
both authors show, something can yet be done by Britain 
and Germany to mend the situation. If books like these, 
for all their one-sidedness, help to form public opinion, it 
will be to the good of the world. 


j.M. 


The Boulevard by Night. 


From “ Sensations of Faris,” by Rowland Strong (John Long). 


PARIS OLD AND NEW.* 


These two volumes, published at the same time, may be 
regarded as complementary each to the other. Mr. Henry 
C. Shelley invites his readers to ‘‘ an exploration in the 
spirit ’’ of the Paris of the past, while Mr. Rowland Strong 
takes us about the Paris of to-day, and is less concerned 
with historical associations than with the psychology—if 
we may use so clumsy a word where the treatment is so 
light—of the Parisians ot the present. 

“Paris was ever attractive,’”’ said a visitor in the year 
1814, and the statement is no less true now when the gay 
city is a century older, and when a writer dealing with 
“Old Paris’ has so much the more material from which 
to select. Indeed, Mr. Shelley sects out with the sentence, 
““ Old Paris’ is a protean term ’’ (which it may be hinted 
is not precisely what he meant), and goes on to point out 
that it may mean the Paris of Hugh Capet or of the third 
Napoleon, and in his successive chapters to identify it with 
the Paris of the past, whether of a few decades or a few 
centuries ago. The result is a book full of quaint and 
interesting matter, well arranged and pleasantly presented. 
In it the author takes us along the two banks of the 
Seine, pausing at the successive cafés, inns and taverns 
associated with notable men and incidents of the distant 
and nearer past ; he takes us to the “ clubs:’’—an institution 
borrowed from England as social, but which rapidly 
changed to political centres; to the salons, so essentially 
French ; to the theatres, fairs, fétes and other gathering 
places. The volume is illustrated with a large number of 
reproductions of old prints and portraits, many of them 
quaint, and all of them serving to make more 
real to the reader that ‘‘ Old Paris’’ about 
which Mr. Shelley has gathered such various 
lore. 

Having learned from Mr. Shelley something of 
the varied and crowded life of the Paris of the 
past, the reader who turns to Mr. Rowland 
Strong’s volume will find it a lively and attractive 
presentation of the Paris of the present, by one 
who evidently knows the French capitai from long 
and loving study of its characteristics, who 
knows it in something of the intimate life of 
its people as well as in those more superficial 
features which strike the hurried visitor. Mr. 
Shelley has something to say of ‘‘ Tortoni’s,”’ 
and Mr. Strong begins his book with a description 
of the last night before that historic café shut 
its doors for ever, and thus starts by suggesting 
the atmosphere of the boulevards. He touches 
upon many aspects of Parisian life, and is never 
better than when describing things generally by 
means of particular examples, as in the narra- 
tives of ‘‘ A Parisian Holiday-Making ”’ and ‘‘ A 
Parisian Marriage.’’ The title of his book is 
evidently intended to convey that in it will be 
found something of the sensations that come, not 
to the hasty tourists who see superficially, but 
to those sojourners in Paris who feel as well as 
see, those who in a sense become part of that 
which is summed up as “All Paris.” Mr. 
Rowland Strong evidently knows his Paris 
intimately—and he writes about it well. 


FIRES.* 


The consciousness of social questions, which 
has so affected all branches of contemporary 
thought, could not be without its influence on the 

* “Old Paris: Its Social, Historical and Literary 


Associations.”” By Henry C. Shelley. 12s. 6d. net. 
(Andrew Melrose.) 


“Sensations of Paris.” By Rowland Strong. 
10s. 6d. net (John Long.) 

+ ‘Fires.’ Books II. and III. By Wilfrid 
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arts, or at any rate on literature, the most intellectual 
of the arts. The merits of this influence in itself are 
bound up with the meaning of that consciousness, 
and form far too big a question for discussion in a 
short review. It must be accepted that such in- 
fluence exists, and that, essential merits apart, it 
is seen at its worst in sundry insignificant propagan- 
dist plays performed by ineffectual dramatic clubs 
in aid of unimportant sociological orsuffrage societies, 
and at its best in the novels of Wells and Galsworthy, 
some of the plays of Shaw, Galsworthy, and Barker, 
and in Masefield’s recent poems. These writers, 
while keeping clear of propagandism and parti pris, 
have taken advantage of the enlarged opportunities 
afforded by the new interest in a vast segment of 
society which culture has hitherto ignored or treated, 
at the utmost, with little understanding. 

To the same category, if to a somewhat lower 
plane than the writers named, belongs Mr. Wilfrid 
Wilson Gibson. At one time finding poetry only in 
the recognised poetic materials, he has latterly been 
resolutely and successfully seeking it in the crude 
facts of the lives of humble folk. But though he 
has become a realist, he has not become a photo- 
grapher. If the function of art is to reduce things 
to their essence and recreate them as types, Mr. 
Gibson fulfils his function. He has found the 
quintessence of poverty in certain elemental passions 
and stark situations, and has solidified it into a 
series of little narratives which are so simple and so 
freed of accident or ornament that they indeed seem 
typical and universal. All of them, moreover, are 
artistic in proportion and development, working 
duly to a climax; nor does Mr. Gibson scorn 
coincidence or poetic justice. He has realised, like 
a skilled potter, that only the finest form can dispense 
with ornament. Further, while some of his tales 
trust to their stark simplicity and sincerity for 
their poetry, in others there is an element of 
the supernatural. This, however, is not an addition from 
outside, but the result of a quickened apprehension of the 
essence of the matter ; it is like the aura, which, after long 
looking, will blur the bleakest outline. Lastly, while many 
of these stories are tragic, others are of happy ending. 

Thus, Mr. Gibson is no slave of a social creed; neither 
a revolutionary nor a pessimist. But he has realised that 
‘the dramas of life, love and death as played by poor folk 
are matters for poetry as fine if not finer, and certainly 
fresher, than the great tragedies of the Gueneveres and 
Deirdres. At all events they have gripped and kindled his 
imagination to some purpose, and by adopting themes 
not conventionally poetic he has proved himself a true poet. 

Technically, Mr. Gibson-has an extraordinary facility, 
especially considering how little use he makes of the epithets 
of the Gradus. There is a rightness about his adjectives, 
an inevitability about his rhymes, which is almost 
excessive. One takes, almost at random, an example of 
his manner : 


““And then, I heard a sound of tears; 
But dared not speak, or let her know 
I’d caught a single whisper, though 
I wondered long what she had done 
That she should fear the pattering feet : 
And when those queer words in the night 
Had fretted me half-dead with fright, 
And set my throbbing head abeat .. . 
Out of the darkness, suddenly, 
The crane’s long arm swung over me, 
Among the stars, high overhead .. . 
And then it dipped, and clutched my bed: 
And I had not a breath to cry, 
Before it swung me through the sky, 
Above the sleeping city high, 
Where blinding stars went blazing by... ” 

Such facility might be dangerous; but seeing that Mr. 
Gibson has proved himself of so restrained an imagination, 
there is little need to fear that he will allow himself to be 
beguiled by his mastery of words. 

F. B. 


Scala in Subiaco, 
From “ Italian Travel Sketches” by James Sully (Constable). 


ITALIAN TRAVEL SKETCHES.* 


Under the title of ‘‘ Italian Travel Sketches,’’ Professor 
Sully has collected some thirteen vivid papers contributed, 
for the most part, to the Quarterly Review, The Edinburgh 
Review, Blackwood’s Magazine, and The Independent Review. 
Although originally destined to periodical publication, there 
is nothing fugitive about these scholarly essays ; they are 
informative, in the best sense of the word, for Professor 
Sully is too practised “‘a hand”’ to pelt us with unpolished 
chunks of fact ; they are illuminating, in that they reveal 
to us the spirit of Italy, so often unperceived by the average 
recorder of impressions ; and so they well deserve the con- 
secration of boards. To the desultory reader the two most 
interesting chapters will be, in all likelihood, those dealing 
with the History of Travel in Italy. Here we have the 
cream of Professor Sujly’s wide reading (the ‘‘ List of Books 
consulted ”’ is in itself a handy guide to the literature on 
Italy) and we encounter, for a brief moment, everybody 
of note who visited this storied land and wrote of it, from 
John Free who described the aquatic pageant of the Bucen- 
taur at Venice, when the Doge wedded the Adriatic, to 
Herbert Spencer, who carried his habit of mind with him, 
and ‘“ whose remarks on the quaint optics of Guido Reni’s 
Aurora are a quaint example of the forcing of scientific 
principles upon art.’”” We meet W. Wey, unconscious pre- 
cursor of Baedeker ; and W. Thomas, the author of what 
is perhaps the first guide-book, The Historie of Italie, a boke 
excedyng profitable to redde; and Sir Philip Sidney who 
knew Tintoretto and Veronese ; Joachim du Bellay, the 
poet, and Montaigne ; Fynes Moryson, who gave us the 
first complete account of an Italian tour by an English 
gentleman, and Sir Henry Wotton, and “ Mr. Milton ”’ ; 
Tom Coryat, James I.’s “‘ privileged buffoon ”’ and the first 
lightning traveller—he “ did ’’ France, North Italy, Switzer- 
land and Germany in five months !—and Thomas Hobbes, 


* “Ttalian Travel Sketches.” With 22 illustrations. By James 
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who met Galileo at Florence ; John Evelyn, and John Ray, 
the naturalist ; and so on, down the years, to Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, Addison, Smollet, Gibbon, Mrs. Thraly 
Beckford, Gray, Wordsworth, Byron, and the great 
figures of the nineteenth century. To the reader whose 
““mind’s eye’ demands refreshment, one may recommend 
the chapters entitled “‘ Terracina,” ‘‘ Palermo,” “‘ From a 
Roman Window,” “ A Ticinese Village,’ and ‘‘ Baveno in 
Autumn.” Here, recorded in a charmingly easy style, and 
with fitting freedom from all feeling of rush, one finds quiet 
impressions, acute observations, and clean-cut sketches of 
peasantry, scenery, and all the coloured change and move- 
ment of country life. The superannuated traveller will 
delight in recapturing, in Professor Sully’s pages, the bright 
yet mellow atmosphere of old wanderings ; and the arm- 
chair voyager will, of a certainty, pluck from them courage 
to forsake his saddlebag and “ go see.’’ Professor Sully 
has added one more bead, and not the least, to the chapelet 
strung in honour of Italia. 


TRIPOLI AND HER TROUBLES.* 


The descent of an Italian expedition upon Tripoli last 
autumn brought that little known and lightly regarded 
corner of North Africa into a fierce and controversial lime- 
light, and many volumes were hastily prepared and issued 
to meet the sudden demand on the part of the reading public 
for information with regard to the country. Among these 
publications that became possible through circumstance 
Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd’s “ Tripoli, the Mysterious ”’ 
must be assigned its place, for, pleasantly written though it 
is, it contains so little material and shows so scanty an 
understanding of the place or the people. The authoress 
seems to have gone with her husband to Tripoli on two 
expeditions for observing a solar eclipse, and her book is 
merely a bye product. She very truly says in her first 
paragraph: ‘Properly to write the wonderful story of 
Tripoli, daughter of sea and desert, one must be not only 
an accomplished historian, a cultivated archeologist, and 
an expert in ethnology, but profoundly versed in Arabic, 
and in the fundamental beliefs and general practices of 
Mohammedanism, as well as the local customs of that 
great religion, coloured as it is by differing environment ; 
he must be a thorough student of political economy, 
too, with a world outlook on cause and effect in 
government.” 

But she has little light to throw on these things, and 
her book of less than forty thousand words is somewhat 
disappointing. 


Mr. Francis McCullagh went to Tripoli as a war corres- * 


pondent. At first he was wholly pro-Italian, but the 
progress of the fighting and the barbarities he witnessed 
daily brought about a complete change in his sentimental 
attitude, and he became as frankly Arab in his sympathies 
as he had originally been Italian. That the war is a horrible 
one everyone admits, many hold that it was wantonly 
aggressive — that it was undertaken on behalf of a com- 
mercial institution, and that the resistance of the Arabs 
makes it highly probable that Italy has embarked on an 
extremely difficult and dangerous task. But while holding 
all these views, and more, Mr. McCullagh goes far to weaken 
the effect of his own accusations of the Italian aggression 
and brutality by the manifest prejudice displayed through- 
out his book. In fact, one is not sure that he would not 
almost regard with high satisfaction a severe Italian defeat 
with heavy losses. That he saw dreadful things is certain. 
That mistakes were made by the Italians is certainly true. 
But a virulent attack on the Italian troops, on the officers, 
on everything Italian, can only be regarded as regrettable 
and lacking in balance and in real weight. The book is in 
reality a powerful, a terrible appeal to all civilized people 
against war and militarism, and ought to be read carefully 

* “Tripoli the Mysterious.’”’ By Mabel Loomis Todd. _ ros. 6d. 
net. (Grant Richards.) 


“Ttaly’s War for a Desert.” By Francis McCullagh. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Herbert & Daniel.) 


and studied carefully by everyone who wants to discover 
something of what it means when nation attacks nation— 
not the noise of the captains and the shoutings, but the 
blood, the agony, the mutilations, the changed psychology 
of the men, the terror, ‘the awful tragic, uncalled-for waste. 
Surely for a few millions Italy might have procured from 
Turkey concessions in Tripoli that would have satisfied 
every legitimate need she can allege as driving her to war. 


M. A. 


THE NEW COUNTRY LIFE.* 


Anybody who wishes to find out what is being done in 
the different parts of the British Isles to put the land to a 
better and more profitable use than it has, in many cases, 
been put in the past cannot do better than take Mr. Green 
for his guide and instructor. It so happens that I know 
intimately many of the districts which Mr. Green describes, 
and I can say, without qualification, that, having a good 
cause, he has made the most of it. Occasionally, perhaps, 
he is inclined to be somewhat too partisan and sweeping in 
his statements, but for the most part he is eminently fair 
and impartial, and he sets out his facts with a charm that 
robs them of any inherent dulness. 

One striking example of the wanton mismanagement and 
neglect against which his whole book is a protest occurs 
early in these pages. Not far from Bulford Mr. Green saw 
a rood of land on which various vegetables were being grown, 
and he says that from this plot of land the boy cultivator 
was making a profit which worked out at the rate of £56 
to the acre. ‘‘ On the same field,’ Mr. Green proceeds, 
“ or the field adjoining, I saw a crop of thistles, among which 
a mangold plant could only be seen here and there. And 
this belonged to a farm of over 2,000 acres, rented by the 
War Office at 2s. 6d. an acre.’”’ One can only join in Mr. 
Green’s astonishment that in a district like this, where a 
splendid market is provided by the military camp, intensive 
culture should be neglected, or rather repressed; for a 
number of applications, duly backed by the County Council 
and the Board of Agriculture inspector, were made, only 
for the scheme to be held up, somehow or other, in Whitehall. 

I cannot hope to give any adequately comprehensive 
account here even of the comparatively few experiments 
which Mr. Green has described. The growth of market- 
gardening round Evesham is, of course, included in his 
survey. Mr. Green sums up very clearly the contributory 
causes which have led to the prosperity of Evesham, and, 
very properly, he lays stress upon the ‘‘ Evesham custom,” 
whereby the new in-going tenant pays the out-going tenant, 
and not the landlord, for the agricultural improvements 
which he has effected. 

The most interesting experiment, perhaps, of all is that 
of ‘‘ Wayford Tenants, Limited,’’ not far from Norwich. 
The scheme illustrates the principle of tenant co-partnership 
as applied to an agricultural colony, with the addition of 
various distinctive features of its own. Each small holder 
is tenant and landlord combined. He has to take up shares 
to the value of his holding, but the whole amount need not 
be paid at once. Should he wish to leave, his only anxiety 
is to transfer his shares to somebody else. As Mr. Green 
rightly says, it is the peculiar economic basis of this under- 
taking which “ marks it out as a unique settlement of small 
holders, and its further development becomes a matter of 
national interest.’’ Of the other chapters there is, unfor- 
tunately, no room to speak, but a word of special praise 
should be given to his accounts of market-gardening and 
stock-farming in the Channel Islands, and of what is being 
done in Ireland, especially at Glasnevin College. 

Nor is it merely with description that Mr. Green’s book 
is filled. He has many constructive suggestions to offer, 
and he shows clearly his opinion that, great as the awaken- 
ing in this country has already been, very much still 
remains to be done. We are still a long way off perfection, 
while the spirit of individualism is still so strong in a place 


* “The Awakening of England.” By F. E. Green. 2s. net. 
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such as Evesham. We are certainly very far from per- 
fection so long as farms can be bought over the heads of 
the County Council by a near relative of the Small Holdings 
Committee. It is not satisfactory to know of a case in 
which the chairman of the County Council and member of 
the Small Holdings Committee publicly bade for a farm 
after the reserve price which the Council were prepared to 
pay had been passed by a clear £1,000. There is a great 
deal to be said for Mr. Green’s plea that members of the 
educated classes should help to revive rural life in the same 
- way in which young men join University Settlements in slum 
areas. Of such suggestions, implicit or implied, Mr. Green’s 
book is full. I can only add that in my judgment there is 
not one which does not appear to be both desirable and 
practicable. 


M. H. H. Macartney. 


ADAM LINDSAY GORDON.* 


To most Englishmen in the old country the name of 
Adam Lindsay Gordon is far better known than his works, 
but in Australia, especially among the generation that was 
contemporary or nearly contemporary with Gordon, he is 
unquestionably given pride of place as the national poet, 
and his poems are read with enthusiastic 
admiration. But even there the 
younger generation are beginning to 
grow critical of him; they have not 
come under the spell of his strong and 
romantic personality as their fathers 
did, and there can now be no doubt 
that his reputation rests more on his 
personality than on his poetry. It is 
with him as with Chatterton: if his 
life had been less picturesque and his 
end less tragic his fame would have 
taken a homelier flight. Australia has 
had other poets, and has some now 
living, whose work in all the essentials 
of poetry is finer stuff than anything 
Gordon ever accomplished, but the 
glamour of his past is still a potent force 
and his reputation towers above them 
in the light of it. 

A reader knowing nothing of Gordon, 
and so blind to that glamour, would be 
disappointed with the two poems on 
which, as Mr. Sladen says in his Intro- 
duction here, the fame of Gordon chiefly 
rests: ‘‘ The Sick Stockrider,’’ and 
““How We Beat the Favourite.’ They are, to be frank, 
very good ballads in the vein that nowadays we consider 
characteristic of Mr. George R. Sims. They need dramatic 
recital to get their full effectiveness out of them. But 
Gordon was not a man of the study, and did not write for 
students ; he wrote for that larger world of men who were 
living the life he wrote about—the life he was living himself, 
and they took him to their hearts because they understood 
him. He was the poet of his people because he was literally 
one of themselves, picturing their lives, giving vigorous 
and haunting utterance to their ideals and philosophy ; 
they found their own thoughts, feelings, sentiment—the 
simple, big-hearted sentiment of the backwoods and the 
rough mining town—and their own broad, breezy humour 
vividly speaking to them and for them in his stirring and 
manful verses. An academic touch would have made 
theSe worthless to them, and so worthless to us. As it is, 
Gordon is the very voice of his age ; you read his work not 
because it is fine poetry, but because it is true poetry ; 
if his Sick Stockrider had spoken with the beauty of phrase 
and imagery that is natural to Tennyson's Tithonous the 
whole thing would have been false and of no more value as 
art than a waxwork image is. Gordon lives and will go on 


living largely because he has no affectations: he is fully 


* “ The Poems of Adam Lindsay Gordon.” 
(Constable). 


Edited by Douglas 
Sladen. ¢s. 6d. net. 


Adam Lindsay Gordon at the 
age of 30. 


A daguerreotype sent by him, at the time ox his 
marriage, to his uncle, Miss Gordon's father. 
Given by permission of Miss Frances Gordon. 


From the Poems of Adam Lindsay Gordon. 
Edited by Douglas Sladen (Constable). 


himself in all his poetry—the gallant, headlong, brilliant, 
hard-riding, hard-living man, drawing authentic inspira- 
tion from his crude surroundings, pouring his heart, his 
soul, his whole stormy, eager, lovable individuality into 
everything he wrote. The Australia of Gordon’s day had 
no use for a Tennyson ; it gave legitimate birth to its own 
poet, for he was born there in spirit if not in fact, and he is 
secure of immortality because his poetry is as perfect as it 
could be if it was to remain true to the genius of the place 
and time it strove to represent. 

It is Gordon’s great merit that he pleases you and in- 
terests you. The dash and sweep and go and dramatic 
descriptive force of his racing ballads make them some of 
the best as well as the most popular of his poems ; he was 
cunning in the handling of metre and rhyme, especially 
when he was writing under the influence of Swinburne, but 
always spontaneous. You would say he wrote his verses 
at a heat, carelessly jotted down some passing thought, 
gave the reins to some mood of the hour, told in easy and 
taking rhymes some story he had heard or imagined and 
was at little pains in the matter of revision. Mr. Sladen 
has done his work admirably in this, the first edition of 
Gordon’s poems to be issued in England. The contents 
are well arranged, and include two delightfully humorous 
poems that have hitherto remained unpublished. The 
Introduction is divided into a sym- 
pathetic biographical sketch, and a 
well-considered estimate of Gordon as a 
poet. There is an excellent portrait, 
and the other illustrations include 
three sketches of Gordon drawn by 
himself. 


SHADOWS OUT OF THE 
CROWD.* 


Uncommon observation, uncommon 
intensity of emotion, and uncommon 
skill in words, make ‘‘ Shadows out of 
the Crowd "’ a good book. It consists 
of twelve stories or scenes of various 
length, the shorter being on the whole 
the better. Twice Mr. Curle uses with 
most pleasant effect the simple form 
of a grown man remembering his 
country boyhood. The pure hearty 
sweetness of country things and people 
is intensified without being sicklied by 
retrospection. The resemblance between the two suggests 
a considerable autobiographical foundation. We are a 
little surprised that the two should have been given a place 
in this one book, the author’s first, as we believe, with the 
exception of a quite individual study of Meredith. Fond- 
ness alone explains it, for it is not due to failure at more 
difficult tasks. ‘‘ Whispers,”’ for example, is a beautiful 
and vivid picture of tropical scenery, and of a young man’s 
passionate love of life and equally passionate hate of 
convention and middle age, on one evening amidst that 
scenery. Mr. Curle has avoided the temptation to let too 
much depend on the scene-painting, which he does so well. 
The chapter has the ‘‘ purple light of love’ in it. ‘‘ The 
Life Illusion ” describes a similar mood of the same tem- 
perament, but in unfavourable circumstances. Here, too, 
the young man is in the tropics, and disgusted by people 
saying, ‘‘ There are only three varieties of humming-birds 
in Jamaica,” and so on. Eyeryone seems to him to have 
made “a ghastly failure’’; he is perilously anxious to 
avoid doing the same. He wants “ the real people,”’ wants 
to be alone. He is furious at hearing that he will “ find 
out.” The tropic night is almost satisfying him in solitude, 
and he is asking, ‘‘ Is this it ? ’’ when a girl, who has long 
been haunting him, offers herself to him. He can but 
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call her a “‘ traitress,’’ and make an end of himself to avoid 
accepting one of the things that fade. The suicide may be a 
solution, but it is not a satisfactory end to the story. Two 
others end in the same way, one after a broken love and a 
night of too-eager thinking, one in a disordered state of 
mind following on overwork at an office. These are 
interesting, and, especially ‘‘ Appearance and Reality,” 
full of the writer’s good qualities; but his grasp varies in 
them from time to time, and the result is imperfect har- 
mony and reality. One cannot help pointing out that in 
neither story does the character whom the writer imperson- 
ates or sympathises with most deeply dominate, as he does 
in ‘‘ Whispers ’’’ or any of the others mentioned. That is 
to say, Mr. Curle’s emotional intensity and observation are 
at present best displayed when he speaks more or less 
directly for himself. Apart from his egoistic central 
figures, he is best at subsidiary characters, a silent 
woman who understands, a negro servant, a cluster of 


. gossipers. His style, too, is richest where he is speaking 


for himself or for a solitary young man into whom he can 
fling himself, though even here he occasionally gets into 
a slightly inappropriate lyricism. But he has gusto and 
precision, two good rare qualities which we heartily wel- 
come in combination. 

EpWARD THOMAS, 


TWO DRAMATISTS.* 


It is always difficult to estimate literary values; but 
when these are weaved in with other values that we call 
dramatic, the difficulty becomes many times more per- 
plexed. Yet that literary values and dramatic values are 
in some way identical can scarcely be disputed. 


it is not much of a task to write a book on those lines. Only 
in his last chapter, ‘‘ Conclusions, does he deal with prob- 
lems such as these ; and he does it so well there that one 
wonders why he should have elected to take the way of 
passing comment. Comments on the plays we have 
elsewhere ; many of them; and one more or less does not 
greatly matter. But such matters as he deals with in his 
“Conclusions ” urgently require such sane, wise treatment 
as he gives them. 


For example, he has some excellent things to say about 
the “fourth wall” idea of drama. All the comments 
in criticism of the plays do not enable us to understand 
Ibsen a whit so well as when Mr. Roberts says: ‘‘ There 
is, of course, a fourth wall, but it is not between the audi- 
ence and the stage ; it is behind the audience.”” A remark 
such as this throws an extraordinary illumination on the 
intensity of the third act of ‘‘ Ghosts.’’ For to say of that 
final terrible scene that we are harrowed as lookers-on might 
be is only to realise half of its power. We become identi- 
fied with the action. But this leads to a further question, 
that Mr. Roberts does not deal with, but which, neverthe- 
less, supports his statement. It is the curious fact that, 
even in a picture-frame stage, drama always realises its 
need, spiritual if not constructional, of an extended 
proscenium. 

One of the most interesting things in the book 
is Mr. Roberts’ examination of Ibsen’s perpetual faith in 
the sufficiency of love to atone for wrong-doing and error. 
He places, it seems to me, too much stress on this, for 
Ibsen, in his two years’ invariable travail over a play, 
was always careful to eliminate from it all traces of definite- 
ness—which accounts for the lack of spontaneity that rules 


Indeed, the word identical expresses it exactly. 
It is not that drama is not great drama until 
it is polished into literary excellence, but that 
great drama has its natural expression in speech 
that is lofty and memorable. How well Synge 
illustrates this needs no saying; and in the 
case of Ibsen, his contention with perpetuity 
would not be half the doubtful issue it is could 
he only rely on those plays of his in which 
the literary value is clear, such as ‘‘ Brand,” 
“* Peer Gynt ” or “‘ The Master Builder.” It is 
such plays as “ The League of Youth” and 
“* A Doll’s House” that give him the appear- 
ance of one who wears, none too well, the 
usage of time. 

In laying stress, therefore, on Ibsen as the 
poet, Mr. Roberts shows a very wise instinct. 
Concerned as he is with the permanent value in 
Ibsen, he wisely lays stress on that element in 
any work that always makes for permanence. 
Ibsen himself wrote once: ‘‘ I have been more 
poet and less social philosopher than people 
generally seem inclined to believe.’’ And if 
the intended symbolism of ‘‘ The Master 
Builder’ means anything, it is clear that he 
had more than one or two thoughts of regret 
that he had discarded the wine of ‘ Peer 
Gynt” for the beer of ‘The League of 
Youth.” 

Mr. Roberts does not make it quite clear 
as to what his thoughts are on this unhappy 
contention in Ibsen’s work. He has unwisely 
so planned his book that it does not deal with 
those things that lie at the back of Ibsen’s 
work; but has contented himself with com- 
menting on the plays as they pass in chrono- 
logical array before him. It is the easier 
way of writing a book; indeed, one may say 


* “ Henrik Ibsen: A Critical Study.” By R. 
Ellis Roberts. 7s. 6d. net. (Martin Secker.) 

“J. M. Synge: A Critical Study.” By P. P. 
Howe. 7s. 6d. net. (Martin Secker.) 
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throughout his work. Yet Mr. Roberts makes it pretty 
clear that this was a definite philosophy with Ibsen; and 
he shows in play after plfy how implicit this idea always 
was in Ibsen’s thinking. 

In his study of Synge Mr. Howe had not the same 
temptation to confine his attention mainly to comments 
on the plays as he passed them before him. Synge’s 
output was so small that to have attempted this would have 
been to court disaster. Consequently he makes his 
book a more varied one. But he would have been wise 
had he exercised the same balance of judgment that char- 
acterises Mr. Roberts’ book. I will yield to none in my 
admiration of Synge. But I cannot believe that it is 
any service to Synge to praise him indiscriminately. For 
example, to mention at the outset a few of the book’s 
mistakes, does he really mean what he says in the follow- 
ing sentence ? He is speaking of ‘‘ The Well of the Saints,” 
and adds: ‘‘ When Mary Doul says, ‘ And what good’ll 
our grey hairs be itself, if we have our sight, the way we'll 
see them falling each day, and turning dirty in the rain ?’ 
you may think, if you choose, of the superiority of the 
imaginative life over that of the reason, and find in the 
remark all that is to be found in the prophetic books of 
Blake.”’ Similarly he says: ‘‘ Synge, with an originality 
more absolute than Wordsworth’s, insisted that his readers 
should regain their poetic feeling for ordinary life,’’ which 
is not only exaggeration, but unsound criticism, inasmuch 
as it proceeds on the assumption that Wordsworth’s and 
Synge’s approach towards “‘ ordinary life’? were the same 
in nature, whereas they were diametrically opposed. 
Wordsworth found “ ordinary life’? the best approach to 
the realization of transcendental Being: Synge found it 
its own, and somewhat brutal, self-sufficiency. Or, to give 
a final example: Mr. Howe declares that ‘‘ Pegeen Mike 
is one of the most beautiful and living figures in all drama.” 
Now, with her all undoubted excellencies, one could 
scarcely call Pegeen beautiful. It would be a shrewish 
kind of beauty. Besides, the statement, as a whole, is a 
tall demand. 

To conclude mention of the faults of the book, it certainly 
was scarcely a happy device to write the book in a kind of 
paraphrase of Synge’s own peculiar style. There is hardly 
a page of the book that is not reminiscent of that familiar 
cadence and construction ; and this seems a subduing of 
Mr. Howe’s personality rather more humble than wise. 
It gives the result an air of affectation that is un- 
fortunate. 

Yet it is churlish to point only to faults ; and it certainly 
required some courage to write a book on Synge so soon 
after his death, when his wave of popularity is at its height. 
The facts about Synge’s life are not easy to arrive at, and 
Mr. Howe disclaims all intention of giving a biography. 
Nor does there seem much to be said on the plays. On 
them his best comments are-those that deal with “‘ Riders 
to the Sea,’’ and the deeply interesting contrast he draws 
between this play and “ In the Shadow of the Glen.” It 
is when he comes to “‘ The Note-books’’ and ‘“‘ The Pre- 
faces ’”’ that Mr. Howe is at his best ; and the reason partly 
is that what he has to say about them breaks new soil 
all the time. It is only a small side of Synge, truly enough. 
It only deals with Synge’s comments by the way. Yet it 
is important as showing Synge’s approach to his art. The 
poems he wisely regards as part of the note-books ; and 
he might have followed this up by showing the contrast 
between the few relics from Parisian days, a little stuffy 
as they are, and the soft fresh breeze that blows through 
everything of a later date. 

Both these books belong to the excellent series that Mr. 
Secker is doing of recent men of letters. It is a wise 
scheme, for which there is room; and both these books 
fill an obvious place in it. Mr. Roberts’ is the robuster 
of the two, as Mr. Howe’s is the more various and complete. 
But they are both books that anyone interested in recent 
literature that is dramatic, and drama that is literary, 
would be well advised to read. 


DARRELL FIGaIs. 
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LONDON AND LONDONERS.* 


There are people who will tell you that London} like 
most women, has ‘“ no character at all.” But they are 
wrong, as Pope was. London and most women have too 
much character ; so much of it, that we can never under- 
stand them or get tired of trying to. It is only when a 
city or a personality is so various that we cannot describe 
it in a phrase and classify it with a single label that we 
escape out of the difficulty by saying it is characterless. 
Mr. Edwin Pugh knows his London far too well to say 
that of it. He knows it as an old, old magic place with 
a glamorous past, to which Mr. Walter George Bell has just 
devoted a portly and fascinating volume of over six hundred 
pages ; a place rich in romantic memories, crammed with 
every colour of ancient story ; and he knows it as a brand 
new, busy city, apt to forget the splendour and squalor, 
the sin and glory, and all the wonder of its yesterdays. ft 
is rich, poor, old, young, beautiful, ugly, industrious, idle, 
sinful, godly, a haunt of misery, a home of happiness ; it 
is the whole of human life and character epitomised, a 
multitude of small towns and cities and villages decanted 
into one. 

“To say London,” as Mr. Bell has it, “is to say the 
world.”” He limits himself almost entirely to the record of 
its past. Onwards from his third chapter on ‘‘ The Medi- 
zval Suburb,” his story grows naturally in fulness and in 
interest ; every quarter of the city and every-aspect of its 
multifarious life is sketched in faithfully and with know- 
ledge. You may call it a book for the student, because 
it is so carefully done; but Mr. Bell’s picturesque and 
attractive style makes it also a book that will keep the 
general reader sitting up of nights to go on reading it. 
There are excellent dissertations on the old playhouses and 
the old booksellers ; and others that are equally good on 
Literary Landmarks, on the Age of Johnson, on the old 
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taverns and coffee-houses ; and some of us will think there 
is nothing better in it than the two chapters at the end 
on ‘‘ When the Newspapers Came” and ‘‘ Newspapers of 
To-day.’ There have been many books on London’s past, 
but none that is more satisfactory or more entertaining 
than this. 

Mr. Pugh opens with a study of a quaint map of London 
and Westminster as they were in 1563, and passes to a 
contrast of the city of our day with the city of four cen- 
turies ago. But it is with modern London, and particularly 
with the motley people of modern London, that he is most 
concerned. He sets forth on “‘ the quest of the Cockney,”’ 
and comes rightly to the conclusion that the typical Cockney 
does not exist. He says some shrewd things in explanation 
of why the average Londoner has no local patriotism ; 
there are delightful chapters on the children of London, 
the ‘‘ Woman at Home,” the “‘ Cockney at Play,’’ and a 
thoughtful and deeply-interesting consideration of the crime 
and criminals of London, and of its social problems, especi- 
ally its problems of poverty. He studies the suburbs with 
insight and the broadest sympathy, and for London at 
large : 

“It is consistent only in its inconsistencies. It is the world’s 
clearing house, the world’s spring-board, the home of lost causes, 
the death-chamber of the past, and the birthplace of the future. 
. . . Here all the rejected royalties and discredited rulers of 
the earth resume the torn and tattered insignia of their pristine 
power and glory, readjust their crowns upon their heads, and 
wear them as they wear their rue, with such a little difference 
that only they themselves are sensible of their downfall. London 
is so big and fine that it can afford not to laugh at departed 
greatness. It has room in its mighty heart for everything 
except self-consciousness, and a mind so broad and a brain so 
vast that it can absorb all the wisdom of humanity, and all the 
folly, and all the goodness, and all the badness thereof, without 
remembering very clearly or exactly where they are, or which 
is which.” 

Mr. Pugh handles facts here, but he handles them im- 
aginatively, with the keenness of vision, that sense of the 
tragedy and comedy in human things, that put ‘“ Tony 
Drum ”’ and other of his books among the truest and most 
living stories about London that have ever been written. 
He was the right man to undertake such a survey as this, 
for he knows London intimately, and loves it too well to 
want to conceal or distort either its faults or its virtues. 
You may dissent from some of his views and opinions, but 
they are always acute and suggestive; he has the great 
gift, too, of being interesting, and in ‘‘ The City of the 
World ”’ has. added a book of real value to the enormous 
library of London literature. 

A. 


A REMARKABLE FIRST BOOK.* 


“‘ Vividness and not style is now my line,”’ wrote R.L.S. 
to Mrs. Sitwell. ‘‘ Style is all very well, but vividness 
is the real line of country.’’ Remembering these words, 
one wonders what Stevenson, were he alive, would make 
of Mr. F. St. Mars, whose writing is scarcely less ‘‘ vivid ”’ 
than the Durbar pictures in colour, recently to be seen 
at a theatre. 

Mr. St. Mars seems, in fact, to have an invisible lantern- 
operator at work with him, as if for a lecture. A picture 
is cast on the screen of the reader’s mind, and while he or 
she is yet gaping, open-mouthed, at the amazing realistic 
effect, the lecturer snaps his finger, as if to signal to his 
invisible operator to change the slide, and, hey presto! 
another picture, equally vivid in colour, and equally 
strong in “ high lights ’’ is staring us in the face. 

Possibly Stevenson would say of such performance— 
could he witness it—as he said of one of our few living 
writers of genius: ‘‘ But he alarms me. . . . I look on, I 
admire, I rejoice, for myselt ; but in a kind of ambition we 
all have for our tongue and literature, I am wounded.” 
Be that as it may, every page of “‘On Nature’s Trail ”’ 
proves the writer to be a man possessed and obsessed by a 
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passionate love of Nature, and, in the matter of observation 
and deduction, a very Sherlock Holmes of the animal 
world. 

His style? Well, his style is himself. It stands, as 1 
have already indicated, in much the same relation to 
literature that the cinema stands to art. Idealisation, 
there is none—only nude, vivid and sometimes cruel reality. 
Nor is beauty to be found in his pages. Gaunt, grim 
grandeur of a sort—the grandeur of great spaces, the 
aboriginal grandeur of Nature and Nature’s wild creatures, 
in all their greed, fierceness, and savagery, there often is. 
But his style is too personal to himself, too pungent in 
flavour (reminding one often of the poet Smart’s words 
of a certain fruit, ‘‘ The sharp, peculiar quince ’’), and 
occasionally too American and too slangy to commend 
itself to every fastidious student of the literary craft. 

Certain it is, however, that no more remarkable first 
book has appeared for years, nor one which is likely to be 
more animatedly discussed. Mr. St. Mars will have his 
admirers and his detractors. By some he will be likened 
to Mr. Kipling. By others he will be accounted a new 
Kiralfy of the animal world ; but whatever view one takes, 
none will deny the sincerity of his intense and passionate 
love of Nature, and many will hold (myself among them) 
that he has something uncommonly like a genius for ob- 
serving, understanding, and describing the life of the Wild. 
For thousands in this and other countries he will open up, 
and for the first time, a new and fascinating Wonderland. 

The book comes to us with the best of backing. Of 
“The Man-Eaters of Tsavo,’”’ by Colonel J. H. Patterson, 
D.S.O., Ex-President Roosevelt, himself a notable big 
game hunter and naturalist, wrote that it was ‘‘ The most 
remarkable account of which we have any record,” and 
Mr. F. C. Selous assured us that ‘‘ No lion story I have ever 
read or heard equals in its long-sustained and dramatic 
interest the story of the Tsavo Man-Eaters, as told by 
Colonel Patterson.’’ When, therefore, Colonel Patterson 
comes forward to write an introduction to ‘‘ On Nature’s 
Trail,’’ and to bear witness to the power, the fascination, 
and the knowledge of Mr. St. Mars’ work, he speaks with 
an authority which none can dispute. Let me close this 
notice with the following extract from the great lion- 
hunter’s introduction : 


“Whether Mr. St. Mars be describing the demoniacal doings 
of a South American puma in a Scotch deer forest, the 
lively antics of an Indian mongoose, revelling in an English 
coppice, the havoc wrought by the winged bandits of the air, 
or the fearless leadership of ‘ Magnificent of the Steeps,’ away 
among the khuds and crags of Tibet, he shows himself equally 
at home with his furred and feathered heroes, and their sur- 
roundings. His creatures throb with joy of life, and his artistic 
touch in depicting local colour is to my mind inimitable.” 


CouLSON KERNAHAN, 


RECENT POETRY.* 


One of the most marked tendencies of modern criticism 
is that which seeks to label each new phase of poetry as it 
appears and to adjudicate on it according to the prevalent 
standards of literary taste. This negative attitude, if so 
one may call it, is due to the protean state into which 
poetry has been cast by recent innovators and experimenters 
in forms, metres and rhythms. Mr. Ezra Pound,* who is 
among the ablest and most brilliant of this new school, 
appends some interesting theories on rhythm to his transla- 
tions from Guido Cavalcanti : 

““I believe in an ultimate and absolute rhythm ... The 
perception of the intellect is given in the word, that of the emo- 
tions in the cadence. It is only, then, in perfect rhythm joined 
to the perfect word that the twofold vision can be recorded. . . 
. . . The rhythm of any poetic line corresponds to a particular 
emotion. It is the poet’s business that the correspondence 


be exact, z.e. that it be the emotion which surrounds the word 
expressed.” 


This is the basic principle of Mr. Pound’s poetry as it 
is also that of his translation. It arises not merely out of 
an attempt at originality but from the necessity of adapting 
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poetry to the expression of present circumstances. It 
is scarcely possible to assume that we can judge the 
practical result of these theories by the usual standards of 
criticism, based as they are on conditions at least five 
hundred years old. Nor is it possible, for instance, to com- 
pare Mr. Pound’s translation with the fragmentary transla- 
tions left by Rossetti. In both cases there is absolute 
divergence of method and aim. In the latter we have a 
strict reproduction both in word and form of the extrinsic 
characteristics of Guido’s poetry ; in the former an attempt 
to render not only the word and the spirit, but also “ the 
accompaniment, that is, that the modern audience must in 
some measure be made aware of the mental content of the 
older audience, and of what these others drew from certain 
fashions of thought and speech,” . . . ‘“‘ to embody in the 
whole of the English ’’ some trace of that power which 
implies the man. 

Mr. Pound does not always succeed in carrying out or 
in justifying his theories. This is partly due to lack of 
accuracy and thoroughness. He is so keen and intent on 
reaching the core and spirit of what he is studying, that 
he often forgets to guard against many small errors which 
creep in and would, perhaps, seriously damage his reputa- 
tion, if many of his readers did not already understand his 
idiosyncrasies. Apart from such defects, of a mostly 
extrinsic nature, Mr. Pound’s rendering of the soft, yet 
virile, musicalness ot the original, though not entirely free 
from harshness and obscurity, is nevertheless vigorous 
and full of colour. He has been especially fortunate in 
discriminating between the harmonious and expressive 
clarity characteristic of the dolce stil novo and the 
monotonous intricacies of the scuola provenzaleggiante. 
The book will doubtless prove of use to students of Italian 
thirteenth century love-poetry, besides rescuing from 
comparative oblivion the work of one of the most interesting 
poets of that time. 

This is ever an age of contradictions. It is difficult, for 
instance, to reconcile the disparity of aim, thought, spirit, 
form, and technique existing between the work of Mr. 
Pound and that of Mr. Isidore G. Ascher,* Mr. Gwynne 
Evans,+ Mr. Norman Gale.{ The latter still draw the 
greater part of their inspiration from the religious and 
mythological orthodoxy of the nineteenth century. They 
seem to be attempting, through a new revival of Nature 
poetry, to neutralise, or at least to oppose, the recent sporadic 
growth of violently realistic modern poetry, emanating 
from the great cities. The soul-wearing problems of modern 
life, either intentionally or otherwise, have only super- 
ficially affected them with a vague feeling of sadness and 
unrest. The perennial charm and mystery of remoteness 
is the secret of their poetry, which, though somewhat 
uneventful, is nevertheless pleasant and melodious, con- 
tains often pretty imagery, and shows a distinct ability in 
the welding of thought and expression. 

Like his of the ‘“‘ Rhymers’ Club,” Dr. G. A. 
Greene is above all an artist and a craftsman. In the 
“* Song of the Songsmiths,’’ dedicated to them, he gives us 
the master key to the poetic revival of the ‘ ’nineties,”’ 
and its poetry of despair and disillusion : 


*Tis in us no crime, 
Here in this misty land, 
To seek for the fire that was fanned 
By the kings of the kingly rhyme. 
* « * 


Ours be the task to prolong 
The joy and the sorrow of song 
In the midst of the years that begrime ; 
In the clinging mist of the years, 
With reverent toil and with tears, 
To hammer the golden rhyme, 
Hammer the ringing rhyme, 
Till the mad world hears. 
* “One Hundred and Five Sonnets.’’ By Isidore G. Ascher. 
(Oxford: B. H. Blackwell.) 
+ ‘‘In Mantle Blue.’”” By F. Gwynne Evans. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Elkin Mathews.) 
t ‘Song in September.’’ By Norman Gale. 5s. net. (Con- 
stable.) 
§ ‘‘Songs of the Open Air.” By G. A. Greene. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Elkin Mathews.) 


Apart from the author’s association with the ‘‘ Rhymers’ 
Club,” the ‘‘ Songs of the Open Air ”’ have an artistic value 
of theirown. They generally adhere to the canons of poetic 
art, yet are never, on this account, either thin or common- 
place in thought. We should wish, however, that Dr. 
Greene might oftener forget the “‘ weariness, the fever, and 
the fret ’’ of this begrimed world, and cast away the ever- 
present consciousness of his own personality. His songs 
would, we think, gain in freedom and lightness, and perhaps 
even attain the ecstasy of lyrical rapture. 


SIDELIGHTS.* 


It would be difficult to imagine two books more different 
in matter and tone than these. The first tells how the 
author missed his way in his youth. Incidentally it 
throws much light upon the general aspects of that way, 
how others also lost it and how some kept it; but mainly 
the book is intimately autobiographical, almost pathetically 
so. Mr. Kebbel, looking back upon a long life, can describe 
it as a pleasant if not a prosperous one. The record of 
earlier volumes on his title page recalls much agreeable and 
informing work from his pen in politics and sport and 
rural economy. But that work has been done in fields 
lying aside from the regulation highway stretching out, 
via Oxford, before him when he started forth in life from 
the Merchant Taylors’, and that he should have been 
forced into these side-tracks is evidently a keen regret to 
him still. Perhaps the author proposes to follow the present 
with a more cheerful retrospect. In this one, at any rate, 
the backward survey is largely taken up with a transition 
from a career at the Bar to that of political journalism made 
to the accompaniment of Fortune’s very hard knocks. Its 
tone is the somewhat lugubrious one of its title, ‘“ The Battle 
of Life.’’ Lord Rossmore, on the other hand, is in one 
sense not autobiographical at all. His recollections are 

* “The Battle of Life.” By T. E. Kebbel. tos. 6d. net. 
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chiefly interesting and intimate things about his friends, he 
himself, so he says, having never done anything important. 
Whether he is writing of himself or of others, the occasion 
is always a good story. Fortune having assured him of 
his niche, he speaks with regret neither of it nor of his 
manner of filling it. There is not even a momentary note 
of reproach or doubt in his pages. They assume the author 
to have been born into the best of all possible worlds, and 
to have jolly well made the very best of it. 

Yet different though they are, the two books have also 
much in common, and even by contrast they help out the 
value of both, which is simply that of illuminating the 
period to which their authors belong. Lord Rossmore 
exhibits the Irish temperament, of the possession of which 
he is keenly conscious. Mr. Kebbel, though probably he 
is quite unaware of it, as obviously reveals the Saxon. 
The first glories in eccentricity, and the second, as has been 
said, laments a failure to succeed along conventional lines. 
The Westenras it seems, have retained nothing brought 
over by their Batavian ancestor in Charles the Second’s days 
except a stammer, which more than once has proved an 
impediment to them in public life. They married out of 
Irish families, and fairly early established a banshee. Lord 
Rossmore ‘‘ doesn’t care a straw’ for the family spook, 
but would not willingly part with it. Mr. Kebbel’s father 
was vicar of Kilby, in Leicestershire, where the taste for 
sport is as ingrained as in Monaghan, and Rossmore is not 
more beloved in the castle than was Kilby by the family in 
the vicarage. The son’s heart remained in the country, 
though his battle of life was fought in town, and incident- 
ally he has done much to enlighten us about the economy 
of rural England in the middle of the last century, and has 
considered deeply, or at any rate much, the changes occur- 
ring in it since then. Lord Rossmore’s book is not intended 
to reveal him considering anything much or deeply. The 
stories that compose it have already given excellent “ copy ’’ 
to the newspapers, the more discreet of which, we observed, 
refrained from printing the pinkest, and not least amusing. 
The author’s acceptance of things as they are is not less 
illuminating than Mr. Kebbel’s account of how they once 
were. The gay Irishman has no qualms. The English- 
man, on the other hand, seems much troubled to find that 
the world has been wagging. He notes, amid his admira- 
tion for what Miss Austen has revealed of the society of 
her day, that she has not a word for the condition of the 
peasantry, though she lived where the facts of it must have 
been particularly flagrant. The reference to Miss Austen 
is characteristic. We have always a feeling, when reading 
Mr. Kebbel, as if we must just have broken away from 
Georgian times. We expect him to draw his illustrations 
in politics from Mr. Canning, say, and to accept mid or 
even early Victorian as a standard of considerable 
modernity. The social organism seems still to be regarded 
as constituted out of the fine old elements, sufficiently 
labelled as ‘‘ The Clergy,’”’ ‘““ The Landed Gentry,’’ and so 
on, Any one of them—‘ The Peasantry’”’ for instance— 
may go wrong through mismanagement, just as the par- 
tridges have into which has actually had to be introduced 
an alien strain of red legs. Mr. Kebbel looks back seventy 
years from yesterday with amazement at the changes in 
manners and material conditions that have occurred in 
them, and these changes his memories help us to realise. 
But of the significance of the deeper and more subtle 
mutations between yesterday and to-day he gives no hint 
of understanding. And, indeed, Lord Rossmore’s book 
shows that there is a class—to whom the author does more 
than justice by his geniality, but less by the relish with 
which he exposes their follies—where morals and manners 
do not change, but alike remain vulgar and primitive. 

It is in their remoteness from the present moment, and 
from all that is really vital at the present moment, that 
these two books come together and cast a kind of dark 
light upon the world we are living in. There is no reason 
to believe that those who are bred of the new forces and 
make themselves their mouthpieces are less careless than 
one of our authors about the existence of conditions other 
than their own, or more alive than the other to their signifi- 


cance. Two sets of powerful opposing actualities are meeting 
in the dark, and neither, one suspects, has more than the 
vaguest notion of the strength and disposition of the other. 
That, at any rate, is the moral we draw by the aid of these 
two volumes of sidelights. 

, D. S. MELDRUM. 


THE EARLY NATURALISTS.* 


This is an extremely able and interesting survey of the 
work of the early botanists and naturalists. It needed 
a man of Mr. Miall’s expert knowledge to explain in what 
degree there was real truth and critical observation in the 
vast productions of these pioneer writers. And now that 
we see them in the light of modern research we are struck, 
not merely at their blunders and at their childish accept- 
ance of the grossest theories, but also at the extraordinary 
ingenuity and accuracy of many of their deductions and 
at the wide range of their labour. As Mr. Miall truly 
remarks, the modern interest in all such subjects arose 
from the idea that botanical knowledge was essential to 
a doctor. The revival of botany preceded that of zoology 


_ by some twenty years, and almost all the early botanists, 


such as Brunfels, Bock, Fuchs, Gesner and L’Obel, practised 
medicine. Then, again, it is interesting to note that all 
these German and Swiss botanists were Protestants, 
although several had been brought up in the Catholic 
faith. There can be little doubt that the emancipation 
in the Reformed Church affected not only the spiritual but 
the whole mental outlook of its converts. Of the early 
naturalists the most remarkable are Belon, who wrote, 
amongst other things, a history of birds; Rondelet, an 
ichthyologist, and Gesner, who, besides being a botanist, 
was the most learned of sixteenth century naturalists. 
His Historia Animalium (1551-87) alone extends to 4,500 
folio pages. The first natural history of the New 
World was published in 1535, under the title of Historia 
general y natural de las Indias. This was the work of 
Oviedo. It is curious that Englishmen seem to have 
taken little part in the revival of botany or zoology. Mr. 
Miall considers that the reason for this lies in their im- 
mense industry in other lines and not in a natural apathy. 
Such herbalists as Turner, Gerard, and John Caius were 
far behind their contemporaries on the Continent, and it 
is not till we come to Ray and Willoughby in the middle 
of the 17th century that we have really distinguished 
workers in these fields. This brings us to a period in 
which the science of botany and zoology was assuming 
a more advanced form. With Robert Hooke (1635-1703) 
the microscope begins to play an important part. There 
follow such famous names as Malpighi, Grew, Swam- 
merdam, and Leeuwenhoek, who was the first man to 
discover bacteria (1683). In that same year the great 
Réaumur was born, the first volume of whose celebrated 
Histoire des Insectes was published in 1734. Another 
landmark is the year 1745, in which Bonnet’s curious 
research into the aphides was made public. We can only 
just mention Lyonnet, whose Traité Anatomique is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Miall, ‘‘ perhaps the most laborious and beautiful 
example of minute anatomy which has ever been executed.” 
The book ends with chapters on Linnzus, whose Systema 
Nature is still a valuable work, and who is, of course, one 
of the most celebrated of all botanical writers, and Buffon, 
whose enormous Histoire Naturelle, générale et particulitre, 
avec la description du Cabinet du Roi, is contained in no 
less than 44 volumes. 

Even in this short glimpse it will be seen that Mr. Miall 
has produced a work of great importance and erudition. 
We shall be surprised if it does not make a considerable 
stir in the right circles. 

RICHARD CURLE. 


* “The Early Naturalists: Their Lives and Work (1530- 
1789).” By L. C. Miall, D.Sc., F.RS. 
millan & Co., Ltd.) 
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POEMS OF LOVE AND EARTH.* 


It may seem a little churlish to dispraise a man for his 
accomplishment, but one is tempted to complain that Mr. 
Drinkwater has learned his craft too well. As with so 
much modern verse one is constantly worried by the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Where have I read that before ?’’ This is a pity, 
for the reminiscence is largely a matter of phraseology, 
and falls very far short of plagiarism. But a somewhat 
stereotyped diction tends to discount the real freshness 
of much of Mr. Drinkwater’s poetry. For at its best it 
has the freshness of earth when the sun is shining after 
rain. “‘ The Feckenham Men,” perhaps the best of the 
shorter poems, is really a valuable addition to the hymno- 
logy of Mab, the earth-goddess of the English. There is a 
divine folly in it which will surely please her. 


“These jolly men of Feckenham, 
One day when summer strode in power, 
Went down, it seems, among their lands 
And saw their bean fields all in flower. 
‘Wheat ricks,’ they said, ‘be good to see, 
What would a rick of blossoms be?’ 


“So straight they brought the sickles out, 
And worked all day till day was done, 
And builded them a good square rick 
Of scented bloom beneath the sun. 
And was not this I tell to you 
A fiery-hearted thing to do?”’ 


“The Crowning of Dreaming John” and 
“* Earth Love ”’ are also admirable in the same order, while 
“ Pierrot ’’ has a dainty charm of another sort. But the 
most important of Mr. Drinkwater’s poems is also the 
longest. ‘‘ The Fires of God,’’ whether personal or ficti- 
tious, is a striking record of psychological growth. And, 
though it states a special case, it deals with an experience 


common to many men. The poet looks back on his life 
and sees 


It was. 


“Poor barren years that brooded over-much 
On your own burden, pale and stricken years.” 


At first he had stood proudly aloof, scorning companion- 
ship, intent on his own destiny, which he dreamed to be 
higher than that of other men. 


“So I forgot my God, and I forgot 
The holy, sweet communion of men, 
And moved in desolate places, where are not 
Meek hands held out with patient healing when 
The hours are heavy with uncharitable pain ; 
No company but vain 
And arrogant thoughts were with me at my side. 
And ever to myself I lied, 
Saying: ‘Apart from all men thus I go 
To know the things that they may never know.’ ”’ 


To this mood followed reaction, pessimism, despair, and 

“that most venomous despair, self-pity.’’ His trouble 

was not 
“|, . the large heroic trouble known 

By proud, adventurous men who would atone 

With their own passionate pity for the sting 

And anguish of a world of peril and snares. 

It was the trouble of a soul in thrall 

To mean despairs.”’ 


His pride is broken. 


Then his eyes are opened and he 
discovers Nature. 


His ears are opened to 


ae 


. . . the choice song 
Of exultant, strong 
Earth-passionate men with souls of fire.” 


He learns of heroism and humanity, and girds himself 
joyously 


‘‘To greet the men who lived triumphant days, 
And stormed the secret beauty of the world.” 


** The Fires of God ”’ is a fine poem both in conception and 
in execution. Its author is a poet to be considered. 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


* “Poems of Love and Earth.” 


By John Drinkwater. 
(Nutt.) 


NOTES ON THE VICTORIANS.* 


As a critic, William Sharp was for the most part a con- 
scientious and accurate analyst. He was not of those who, 
by insight and deft expression, can recreate a work of art 
in a manner to make the new interpretation almost rival 
the original ; nor had he any definite philosophy of art, or 
of the inter-relation of art and life, by which to weigh and 
appraise. But he had much skill in separating and labelling 
the components of an artist’s achievement, and was an 
admirable introducer of classics to the unread. Thus 
considered, he is at his best in the papers on Arnold and 
Browning which stand first and second in this volume—the 
third in the series of selections which Mrs. Sharp is making 
of her husband's writings over his own name. In the 
articles pn Burne-Jones and Walter Pater, moreover, he is 
something more than this, and displays an imaginative 
sympathy which, if it does not entitle him to rank in the little 
company of creative critics, at any rate justifies his assump- 
tion of the réle of exponent of other men’s work. 

It is, however, the reminiscent rather than the critical 
aspect of these papers which gives them their particular 
value. Sharp was a young man when most of the great 
Victorians were at the height of their fame. He was fortu- 
nate in obtaining a wide acquaintance among a group of 
men who, taken as a whole, were probably as well worth 
knowing as any literary generation. The earlier poets of 
the century may have been more romantic and exciting. 
Not even Rossetti was the peer of Shelley and Byron in 
the traditional waywardness of genius. But there were 
about the Victorians, whatever their branch of intellectual 
or artistic activity, a certain dignity and magnanimity 
which it is difficult to parallel. In an age given more and 
more to materialism and vulgarity, they kept lofty ideals 
unclouded, and unfalteringly opposed to what was ignoble 
work of the noblest. Reconsider the annals of English 
literature : you will find here a More, there a Milton, but 
nowhere so concerted a phalanx of bright arms against the 
hosts of darkness as in the mercantile reign of Victoria. Or 
go to the National Portrait Gallery and view with pride 
and sorrow the memorial which Watts raised to his con- 
temporaries and peers: pride that such men lived so near 
our own day, sorrow that they are dead. 

To record the quality of these men William Sharp was 
peculiarly fitted. He displayed towards them the sym- 
pathetic respect of the clever man humble enough to 
recognise his betters. It is no wonder that they took him 
into their confidence, and that even Rossetti, in his lament- 
able latter days, accepted him for a friend. Of Rossetti 
he has some interesting personal notes; and he re-creates 
the exquisite charm of that sister who, though she was less 
vivid and compelling a personality than Gabriel, will one 
day perhaps be deemed the greater poet. Burne-Jones is 
another whose attraction we are made to feel, and it says 
much for Sharp’s power of sympathetic portrayal that he 
catches just the note of one of the most beautiful of all 
biographies, before the publication of which, moreover, his 
article was written. Christina Rossetti and Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, in fact, stand out from these pages as heroes 
worthy of especial worship—that is, if we count personality 
as more than achievement. There are also admirable 
portraits of Walter Pater and of two lesser, but very 
interesting men, Philip Bourke Marston and Eugene 
Lee-Hamilton. 

The editing of this volume deserves a word of censure. 
Misprints are far too frequent. Further, it would have 
been no disservice to Sharp to have subjected his essays 
to some measure of revision, something far less than what 
he would himself no doubt have given them had he lived to 
prepare such a collection. A certain clumsiness of con- 
struction is characteristic and ineradicable ; but here and 
there are sentences which, in the haste of composition, have 
been cheated of grammatical perfection. These might well 
have been revised. Nor should Sharp have been allowed 
to say that the scene of Swinburne’s ‘‘ Queen Mother ”’ was 
‘‘in Paris at the period of the Massacre of the Innocents.”’ 


* “Papers Critical and Reminiscent.” By William Sharp. 
5s. net. (Heinemann.) 
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FATA MORGANA.* 


There seems to be something in the air of Northern 
Europe which provokes men, ay and women too, to pessim- 
ism. Look at Minna Canth, the cobbler’s wife, of Knopio, 
in Finland, writing her pessimistic dramas in the back room 
of her little haberdashery shop. It is not only the highly- 
educated librarian of Stockholm who is subject to this 
influence of the atmosphere, of the climate, or the race, 
but the poor little half-educated shopkeeper. 

In “‘ The Confessions of a Fool ’’ August Strindberg, who 
died a few weeks ago, gives an account of his first marriage 
and its terrible failure. The reader can see from the outset 
that his marriage with anyone whatever would have been 
a failure. Before ever he met his Fata Morgana he was, 
as he candidly confesses, ‘‘ a fool.’ He was an avowed 
Atheist. He belonged to a society for the promotion of 
free love. He belonged to a club where “ the centre of the 
room was occupied by a table dressed like an altar, in the 
middle of which stood a skull and a large bottle of cyanide 
of potassium. An open Bible, stained with punch spots, 
lay beside the skull.’ The club indulged in the wildest 
orgies. As a natural result of the self-disgust engendered, 
he embraced ‘ Pessimism, the apotheosis of Atheism.” 
Nor had Eugenics watched over his birth. He was ‘a 
delicate, nervous sickly youth,’’ haunted by his own spectre, 
one who climbed up to the top of a pine tree and made a 
speech to the branches, ‘‘ endeavouring to drown their 
voices.” 

Bring this wholly ill-balanced personality into the pres- 
ence of a congenial feminine soul and the natural result 
happens. A stronger man than Strindberg would either 
have given the Serbonian bog a wide berth or have ham- 
mered the “ idle one ’’’ thrown in his path into “‘ shape and 
use.’’ For there seems to have been some good metal in the 
ore. By his own confession the woman was capable 
of ‘“‘ pure, disinterested, angelic tenderness,’’ although 
baser feelings predominated. She was not a normal average 
woman, just as he was not anaverage man. This it is that 
robs the story of any pyschological value. The striking 
candour, the remarkable power of analysis, both of his own 
feelings and of hers, are thrown away. ‘Talents are hidden 
in a foul napkin. 

That the man had talents is shewn more particularly 
by his fine perception of natural phenomena; a perception 
more acute than that of many a professional naturalist. 
He can scent ‘‘ a breeze laden with the scent of the rising sap 
of his poplars.’’ He notices that the broad green leaves 
of his aristolochia ‘‘ throw death-like hues on a pale face ; ”’ 
that blood-red apples seem in the moonlight but a yellow 
spot, while greyish apples turn green. Over his head “ the 
purple blossoms of Scotch firs exhale a perfume like that 
of the wild strawberry.”’ This is all at the beginning of his 
tragedy: as scene follows scene we sink lower into the 
mire, where the only scent is that of corruption and decay. 


BOOKS, AUTHORS AND THINGS} 


I can forgive much to a book that pleases me, and in the 
main ‘“‘ The Poet’s Chantry’ has pleased me greatly, 
though there is a certain narrowness in Miss Katherine 
Brégy’s outlook that is now and then a little irritating. 
She has set herself to trace the Catholic note in English 
poetry, and to this end has written essays on nine Roman 
Catholic poets. It is rather an arbitrary scheme, for in 
the best sense nearly all great poetry is religious but not 
sectarian ; when it is, the sectarian bias counts for nothing 
at all so long as the poetry is fine. Even Paganism has 
its devotional poetry and some of it is touched with spiritual 


* “The Confessions of a Fool.’’ By August Strindberg. 6s. 


{Stephen Swift.) 


+ ‘‘ The Poet’s Chantry.”’ By Katherine Brégy. 
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ecstasy, but Miss Brégy more than once claims that religious 
ecstasy in poetry is the exclusive property of such poems 
as have been written by Roman Catholics. ‘“‘ It is not for 
the fervour and intensity of their religious emotion,’’ she 
says, “‘ that the world remembers Milton, or Cowley, or 
even Herbert.’’ It was needless to say this of Cowley, but 
she should have gone on to tell us for what else the world 
does remember Herbert. Again: ‘‘ One can scarcely con- 
jure up a less promising soil for things Catholic than Eng- 
land of the late sixteenth and middle seventeenth cen- 
turies ; yet it is a sober fact that the most intensely religious 
poets of both these eras were of the Old Faith.”. Surely 
Henry Vaughan was an intensely religious poet; so too 
were Herbert and Traherne ; and each one of these has 
his moments of ecstasy that do not leave Crashaw on the 
lonely eminence in this respect to which Miss Brégy some- 
what intolerantly assigns him. ‘“ For full two hundred 
years after Crashaw there was no English poet at all com- 
parable to him in this rapturous beauty of religious singing. 
Even now, the tale of his successors is quickly told—-Dante 
Rossetti in exquisite moments, Patmore in odes, Lionel 
Johnson in a few wistful pages, and, finally, Francis 
Thompson.”’ Well, I have named three poets who should 
have been added to Miss Brégy’s list, and I am not sure 
that one or two of Donne's religious poems do not entitle 
him to a place in it, and Christina Rossetti should not be 
excluded. 

But that is the worst of all partisanship; it blinds one 
to the claims of the other side. It would be a very bigoted 
Puritan, however, who could not share Miss Brégy’s ad- 
miration for the nine poets she has written of in these 
essays with so much charm and such sympathetic insight. 
One is glad of her thoughtful and beautifully appreciative 
chapter on that saintly spirit and little known poet, Gerard 
Hopkins ; of her illuminating criticism of Coventry Pat- 
more, and of the considered and just tribute she pays in 
her concluding essay to the poetry of Mrs. Meynell. There 
is an interesting paper too on Aubrey de Vere, but Miss 
Brégy is always interesting, even when she is most provoca- 
tive, and, after all, since her prejudices serve to give more 
colour and life to her style we may even be glad that she 
has them. 

Another good book of essays in literary criticism is Mr. 
Archibald Strong’s ‘‘ Peradventure.’’ He lives up to the 
motto on his fly-leaf: ‘‘ The good critic is he who narrates 
the adventures of his soul among masterpieces ;’’ and 
writes about what he has read very much as a traveller 
writes of what he has seen. 


“The best criticism,’’ he observes in his Preface, ‘‘ must 
always be an intense expression of personality—personality 
purged of prejudice, and strengthened through self-surrender 
to the best. The pedant relies on fresh matter for freshness of 
outlook, and even so may hardly compass it; the true critic 
is independent of this. He will, indeed, at times turn his back 
on the huge and populous and opulent continents of literature, 
and seek out its remote and scattered isles of loveliness ; but he 
knows well that it is not given to every explorer to cry: ‘We 
were the first that ever burst into that silent sea’; and he 
will be often content to hunt old trails by land or ocean with 
fresh eyes.” 


This Mr. Strong has done. He has nothing very new to 
say perhaps concerning ‘‘ The Longer Poems of Keats,” 
“ Rudyard Kipling,” ‘‘ Swinburne and the Sea,” “‘ Charles 
Lamb and the Stage,’’ ‘‘ The Faith of Shelley,’ nor of 
and Baudelaire,’ nor of ‘‘ Nietzsche,’”’ but he is not 
out to make new discoveries. He is a scholar with the rare 
gift of gossiping agreeably of the books he knows ; he is an 
evident lover of poetry with a nice appreciation for what 
is great in literature. The young student will find him a 
competent, entertaining guide, and the old one will be 
grateful to him as to a companion who talks intelligently 
and discriminatingly on familiar but perennially interesting 
topics. He has the art of apt quotation ; his style is fluent 


and unaffected, and the personal note that sounds through 
all his pages gives a breezy, invigorating freshness to what- 
ever he has to say. 

Miss Annie Matheson’s “‘ Leaves of Prose ’’ has an even 
stronger personal tone and greater variety of subject. It 
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is a collection of critical and social essays, nature studies, 
sketches and musings and, despite its title, poems. It is 
a miscellany of good things. A strain of religious earnest- 
ness runs through all Miss Matheson’s writings ; a passion- 
ate sympathy with the poor and the helpless, a lyrical joy 
in all the beauty of the world and the simple pleasures of 
common life. Some of her little sketches, such as ‘‘ London 
in Spring,” ‘‘ Thyrsis in a London Square,” The Gleam,” 
“In Mid-May’s Glory,” are veritable prose poems, vivid 
word-pictures that catch with a delicate cunning the 
atmosphere and elusive light of the places and seasons they 
describe. You gather from a thoughtful essay ‘‘ In Praise 
of Adam Bede,’’ and a ‘‘ Note on Silas Marner,’’ that Miss 
Matheson remains unaffected by the general depreciation 
of ‘‘ George Eliot,’’ and from her longer and capable paper 
on “‘ The Lady of the Lake,”’ that, unlike so many of us who 
nowadays go astray after strange gods, her enthusiasm for 
the gallant poetry of Scott remains undiminished. There 
is no order in the book any more than there is in the most 
enjoyable conversation. You pass from reflections on 
“ Philosophy, Poetry, and the Labour Party,”’ to a spirited 
sonnet on “ The Election of the London County Council,” 
thence to ‘“ The Soul of the People,’’ which is a strong 
protest against the continuing strife of creeds, and so on. 
It is just a quiet little book about the everyday affairs that 
concern everybody, reflecting much of the author’s reading 
and giving frank and simple utterance to her own thoughts 
on what she has read and seen and experienced. At the 
end of it are two admirable studies by Miss May Sinclair : 
one, ‘“‘A Servant of the Earth,”’ a delicately outlined, 
pathetic little story of country life, of a certain farm- 
labourer “ fallen in his old age on evil days and the parish,”’ 
the other a brilliant critical appreciation of Meredith as 
novelist and poet. 

There is something almost forbiddingly portentous about 
such a title as ‘‘ From a Pedagogue’s Sketch Book,” but 
happily you find when you have opened it that Mr. Duck- 
worth is that rare bird a pedagogue with a keen and racy 
sense of humour. He may have published his book with a 
serious purpose ; he indicates at the outset that he has 
done so; but he does not attempt to teach the public by 
preaching at it seriously ; he knows too much for that. 
He has a profound acquaintance with the human boy, and 
with the parents of him, and his amusingly satirical preseh- 
tations of those specimens have a large significance for all 
who are interested in educational affairs. They tickle 
you to heartiest laughter, but they leave you thinking. 
He covertly owns that his aim has been to “ enlist the 
sympathy of the public, and of parents in particular, with 
the ideals of our public schools, great and small—ideals 
that are not always appreciated—and with the life of the 
devoted men who are commonly supposed to live in afflu- 
ence and leisure, but who really spend laborious days, 
with no eight hours’ limit, for a pittance—especially in the 
smaller schools—that a miner would scorn as a ‘ minimum 
wage,’ and without the prospect of an old-age pension when 
thrown on the shelf.’” Though surely, by the way, the old 
age pension is a boon from which none in need is debaired. 
There is truth as well as humour in ‘‘ For Value Received,”’ 
and ‘‘ Shopkeepers,”’ the first slyly hitting at our public 
school methods and the treatment of the masters ; the 
second baring the absurdities practised in the appointment 
of County Education Committees ; but perhaps the wittiest 
chapters are those which deal with the crass stupidity of 
parents, who, with little or no study of the subject, assume 
they know better than the schoolmaster how the young 
idea should be taught to shoot. There is a clever little 
sketch, ‘‘ The Ear Specialist,’’ in which a fashionable 
physician sending his son to school dogmatically interferes 
in his training : 


“It was about half-way through his son’s first term that he 
sent me a terrific long screed all on the subject of how he wanted 
his son brought up. He detailed all his son’s little foibles as 
well as his strong points. Asked me if I had noticed the boy 
was absent-minded but chock-full of intellectual interests. 
Hinted that what the boy required most was a severe intellectual 
discipline, and suggested how this was to be effected—by extra 
Latin prose, in which particular care should be paid to minute 


points of grammar and syntax ; by setting him down to a piano 
and making him name and strike single notes; by giving him 
coloured blocks of wood, and making him arrange the colours 
in different orders, in each case naming the colours before pro- 
ceeding to arrange the blocks. There was a lot more of this 
sort of thing flung at my head without reserve or apology or any 
trace of consideration for any professional pride | might have. 
When a letter makes me really angry I always postpone answering 
it at least till the following day. If I can manage to do so, I 
never answer it at all. I’ve found that an excellent rule, and 
it was excellent in this case, as you will see.”’ 

For next day the school doctor reported that the ear 
specialist’s son was deaf in one ear, and a tactful reply 
gently informing the specialist of this fact served to knock 
the self-assertion out of him and shame him into feeling he 
would have been wiselier employed in minding his own 
business. If there were space one would like to quote 
some of the series of letters between parents and the master 
on this same topic of the management of children. They 
are irresistibly ludicrous, but wear such an air of reality 
that you feel they are only slightly burlesqued versions of 
letters that have actually been written. They twinkle 
with wry humour, are so seemingly unconsciously funny 
in their fussy, petty pomposity ; and yet you realise how 
they must have worried and humiliated and exasperated 
the pedagogue who received and had to reply to them. 
You cannot get grapes from thorns, but Mr. Duckworth 
is to be congratulated in having extracted a good deal of 
genuinely funny farcical comedy from a way of life that is 
commonly looked upon as monotonously dull. 

A. St. JOHN ADCOCK. 


A FRENCH BOSWELL* 


When Guy de Maupassant took Frangois into his service 
he provided himself unwittingly with a Boswell, and a 
Boswell who could appreciate his master’s talent. It may 
be urged that his master’s powerful mind left its impress 
on the valet’s. Noinfluence of that kind would be sufficient 
to transform an ordinary individual into an impassioned 
admirer of an ivory carving, the coronation of King Cloris 
by St. Remy in the Cathedral of Reims, the disappearance 
of which caused the good valet such genuine heartache. 

Francois was in full sympathy with his master’s bent of 
mind. This makes his biography valuable. He tells us 
the essential things; specially interesting to students of 
heredity is the emphasis thrown on his debt to his mother, 
his polyglot mother, with her worship of the romantic land- 
scapes of Corsica and her literary style of speaking, ‘‘remind- 
ing me very much of Flaubert’s style,”’ says the gifted valet. 
The priceless Frangois earns our gratitude by letting us have 
a good view of his master’s turn of mind. The novelist 
had an extraordinarily precise and painstaking intellect. He 
would count the number of times a cock crowed on first 
awaking and compare it with his second bout. The closest 
attention was given for many hours to the details of the 
olive-harvest at Cap d’Antibes. Turner himself could not 
have studied an Algerian sunset more closely. ‘‘ He finished 
by the enumeration of the different hues floating above the 
vineyards. These varying tints depend on whether the 
vines are still green or have taken on their reddish winter 
dress.” This constant observation of nature and life be- 
came so much a matter of habit with De Maupassant, that 
often he felt it a positive burden and old man o’ the sea. 
sometimes struggle hard not to think.” 

Francois is an artist, quite competent to depict the three 
very different sides of his master’s nature: the boyish side 
delighting in practical jokes, ‘‘ Laughter holding both his 
sides ’’ ; the poetic side, derived from his mother; and the 
practical side of a man who delighted to order his little 
estate at Etretat and furnish his various flats to the best 
advantage. Francois is an artist, too, in words. His de- 
scription of the Princess's tea-party could not be improved 
upon: its prodigious light-heartedness, and drastic but 
unavailing attempts at self-restraint are pictured with a 
masterly hand. There is also an inimitable and most touch- 
ingly told dog story. We become very fond of Frangois. 


* “ Recollections of Guy de Maupassant.’’ By his Valet 
Francois. tos. 6d. net. (John Lane.) 
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A LITERARY EPISODE.* 


The publication of this handsome volume is a literary 
episode which should prove of interest to all who have at any 
time fallen under the spell of that extraordinary tour de force 
by which the name of William Beckford mainly lives, the 
glamorous Oriental romance of “‘ Vathek.’’ Here are three 
““ Episodes,”’ three separate stories which, in the manner of 
the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,’’ the author intended to be incor- 
porated with his well-known book ; episodes which had lain 
perdu for many years until Mr. Lewis Melville happened 
upon them in the course of his researches when preparing 
his ‘“‘ Life and Letters of William Beckford.” It is true 
that when a popular edition of ‘‘ Vathek ”’ was in prepara- 
tion, some years before Beckford’s death, there was talk of 
including the ‘‘ Episodes,’ but as the publisher refused to 
“think in thousands ’’ when it came to a matter of terms 
negotiations fell through, and the manuscript was forgotten 
for sixty-five years. 

The three stories of which the volume consists were 
written by Beckford—as was “ Vathek’’ itself—originally 
in French, and the translation of them into English was the 
last literary work of the late Sir Frank Marzials. In this 
volume they are given both in the original and in translation. 
They are wonderful tales, full of a kind of sinister splendour 
in the presentation of the records of the way in which certain 
princes and princesses qualified for admission to the Hall of 
Eblis. The vivid imagination, the grandiose descriptive 
style, the impressive rendering of the weirdly supernormal, 
which have made “‘ Vathek ’’ continue to be read, are to be 
found in these supplementary Episodes. Here is all the 
opulence of description and imaginative power such as had 
won Byron’s commendation of the tale itself. We feelas the 
poet felt, that the Happy Valley of Johnson’s “ Rasselas ”’ 
will not bear comparison with the Hall ot Eblis of Beckford’s 
story or Episodes. And we may read the stories without 
seeking to see in them that moral which the author declared 
was discoverable—the moral “ that those who, like the 
Calif Vathek and his unhappy companions, abandon them- 
selves to criminal passions and deeds of infamy will, by a 
terrible but just retribution, have their abode for ever in the 
regions of eternal vengeance.” 

The Episodes will presumably duly take their place as 
part of the work for which they were designed, but they are 
sufficiently complete in themselves, and if their publication 
is not likely to lead to any great Beckford revival, it should 
at least be welcomed by those who have felt the spell of a 
remarkable Oriental tale- Sir Frank Marzials’ translation 
is delightfully easy and tasteful, while Mr. Melville in his 
introduction tells the story of the writing of the Episodes, 
and throws further light on the strange personality of their 
author. 


TWO NOTABLE NOVELS.+ 


There is no reason for bracketing Mr. A. E. W. Mason and 
Mr. E. F. Benson together except that the newest book of 
each happens to come from the same publishers, and that 
they are two of the best novels the new season has pro- 
duced so far. Mr. Benson has written ‘‘ Mrs. Ames ”’ in 
something of the light, satirical spirit of ‘‘ Dodo,”’ but with 
an added depth of feeling and knowledge of humanity 
that carry us far beyond “‘ Dodo’’; and in ‘‘ The Turn- 
stile’’ Mr. Mason makes something of a fresh departure. 
He has travelled a long way since he wrote that gallant 
romance, “‘ The Courtship of Morrice Buckler,” and in 
“The Turnstile,” as in the last three or four of his novels, 
turns his back on the glamour of the past and quarries 
his tale out of the complex elements of modern life. We 

* “ The Episodes of Vathek.”” By William Beckford. Trans- 


lated by Sir Frank T. Marzials. With an Introduction by 
Lewis Melville. 21s. net. (Stephen Swift.) 


+ ‘Mrs. Ames.”” By E.F. Benson. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
—‘“The Turnstile.” By A. E. W. Mason. 6s. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. ) 


could count the good political novels on the fingers of one 
hand, and we do not hesitate to appropriate one of the 
earliest fingers to ‘‘ The Turnstile.” Without exaggeration 
and without bitterness Mr, Mason pictures the political 
world of the present day ; some of his personalities may 
possibly be identified with living politicians ; but he did 
not spend some years in the House of Commons himself 
without getting to know the game and the players,-and he 
has used his knowledge here to excelleat account. 

Apart from its political atmosphere, ‘“‘ The Turnstile ” 
is a subtle revelation of feminine character—a powerful 
and poignant story of the love that grows strong enough 
to conquer self and bring its personal hopes, ideals and 
happiness to the sacrifice. Captain Rames was too big 
and robust a spirit to be finally satisfied with the insin- 
cerities, the petty shifts and schemes, and the doubtfully 
won triumphs of the political arena ; he began with other, 
simpler, perhaps more healthful, ambitions, and he goes 
back to these just when Cynthia, who had married without 
love, has come to give her whole heart to him, has sub- 
dued herself to his somewhat cynical outlook, has insensibly 
conquered her shrinking from the unavoidable chicanery 
of political methods, and is keen to see him grasp the 
success that seems almost in his hand. Rames had frankly 
married her because her wealth would help him to achieve 
his ends in Parliament, but he has learned to love her with 
a strength that moves him to hide the fact that his earlier 
passion for Arctic exploration has re-asserted itself, and 
that politics have become a weariness to him now when 
all her desires for him are centred in them. There comes 
a time when she discovers his secret, and that either his 
happiness must be sacrificed for hers or hers for his, and, 
though she hesitates over the decision, she is fine enough 
and very woman enough to make the one that is against 
herself. The study in these two characters is alone enough 
to make this a remarkable book; but there are other 
characters in it that are almost as good, and a story that 
is as absorbing and as admirably written as any that Mr. 
Mason has ever done. 

The ‘‘ small affairs ’’ of the market-town of Riseborough 
—or rather of that select portion of Riseborough which 
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Mr. A. E. W. Mason. 


calls itself society ’’—come under Mr. E. F. Benson's 
microscope in this exceptionally brilliant novel of his. And 
how searching and powerful a microscope it is, how illu- 
minating and relentless, revealing with unerring insight 
and humour the arid emptiness, the infinitesimal littleness, 
of Riseborough’s conception of life. For society at Rise- 
borough is made up for the most part of retired professional 
men, whose days are filled by golf, gossip, and the morning 
paper, and of their wives, to whom a choice piece of scandal 
i; as the very b’eith of life, and whose ambition does not 
reach beyond the giving of a successful dinner. Two such 
women are Mrs. Ames and Mrs. Evans ; the former the wife 
of Major Ames and the leader of Riseborough society, the 
latter the wife of a doctor. Ten years older than her 
husband—she is fifty-five years of age—short in stature, 
with a face that may justly be described as toad-like, Mrs. 
Ames suffers by comparison with the fascinating Mrs. 
Evans, a woman of unimaginative temperament, a wife 
and mother whose emotions have hitherto remained un- 
stirred, dormant. ‘‘ Neither wifehood nor motherhood 
had awakened her womanhood. Yet, in that she was a 
woman, she was that most dangerous of all created or 
manufactured things, an unexploded shell, liable to blow 
to bits both itself and any who handled her. The shell 
was alive still, its case uncorroded, and its contents still 
potentially violent. . . .”’ The man who lights the fuse 
is Major Ames. In vain does Mrs. Ames attempt to 
recapture her husband’s affection; all her pathetic ex- 
pedients fail, and slowly but surely Mrs. Evans draws the 
Major into her net. But before the final and irretraceable 
step can be taken a different Mrs. Ames is born, a product 
of the fine spirit of the woman’s movement, a healthier, 
larger-minded Mrs. Ames, who proves herself quite capable 
of tackling the Major and Mrs. Evans and saving the 
infatuated couple from themselves. The book sparkles 
throughout with Mr. Benson’s best qualities; its people 
are wonderfully alive; and because you have met them, 
and secretly laughed at them, in real life you can appreciate 
all the more Mr. Benson’s masterly description of the hum 
and buzz with which they proclaim the waste spaces of 
their cramped and undeveloped souls. 


HAPHAZARD LITERARY HISTORY.* 


‘Mr. J. M. Kennedy,” so runs the announcement on the 
wrapper of his book, ‘‘ has written the first history of the 
dynamic movement in English literature between 1880 
and 19¢5. The work begins with a sketch of romanticism 
and classicism; and continues with chapters on Walter Pater 
and Oscar Wilde, who in their different ways exercised 
so great an influence on various poets and essayists of the 

* “Engiish Literature: 1889-1905.” By J. M. Kennedy. 
(Martin Secker.) 


time, all of whom are dealt with.’’ Amongst those who are 
not dealt with are Meredith, Stevenson, Mr. Hardy, Mr. 
Conrad, Mr. Henry James, Mr. William Watson, and J. M. 
Synge. The names ofall but the last of these, indeed, do not 
as much as appear in the book ; in the case of Mr. Kipling, 
who has less than a page, the author excuses himself for 
his brevity on the irrelevant ground that Kipling will be 
remembered as a short story writer rather than as a poet. 
Evidently it is the ‘‘ dynamic movement ”’ that has dictated 
these exclusions, though what in the name of logic as 
language the ‘‘dynamic movement’”’ in contemporary 
literature is Mr. Kennedy has not succeeded in making 
clear to his readers. They must content themselves with 
the knowledge that if it is exclusive in some directions it 
is copious in others; Pater, Wilde, Beardsley, Mr. Shaw, 
Mr. Wells, Mr. Yeats, and Mr. Moore, all have their place ; 
so has Mr. Arthur Waugh, an old essay by whom, published 
in the Yellow Book, furnished Mr. Kennedy with five pages 
liberally dressed with quotation; there are five, too, about 
Mr. W. L. Courtney, thus, it is to be feared, depriving Mr. 
Kennedy of a review by a writer whose chief fault is stated 
to be the admirable one of generosity, for (according to Mr. 
Kennedy) when “ criticising the productions of modern 
hack writers and pseudo-creative artists he too rarely 
dips his pen in vinegar.’’ And in the chapter entitled 
“‘ Beardsley and others,’’ Whistler is one of the others. 

Of course a book so glaring in its omissions, so casual 
and hap-hazard in its election of the men and movements 
of the period which it aims at describing, cannot be called 
literary history. To omit the names we have mentioned— 
and many others too—is to fall so far short of what ordinary 
people would expect, and have a right to expect, from a 
book called ‘‘ English Literature, 1880—1905,’’ as to make 
criticism from the obvious point of view frankly impossible. 
It is wiser to ask instead how Mr. Kennedy has succeeded 
as to the authors who have been sufficiently ‘‘ dynamic ”’ 
to attract his attention. Not, it is to be feared, very happily. 
Literary critics are human, and, though history has nothing 
to do with a man’s private prejudices, one does not grudge 
if a hint of them slips now and again into the pages of the 
critic turned historian. But Mr. Kennedy has nothing 
else. Stripped of its pretentiousness, of its sham-philo- 
sophic jargon about ‘“‘ matters of psychological notoriety ”’ 
and the like, his ‘‘ sketch ’’ of romanticism and classicism 
amounts to nothing more than that everything that Mr. 
Kennedy likes is classic and everything (the most diverse 
things, too) that excites his irritability or loathing is roman- 
tic. This air of off-hand loftiness with his betters hardly 
improves matters. ‘‘ From an artistic point of view we can- 
not award Mr. Shaw any very high praise.’’ Pater “ never 
cleared his brain sufficiently to be able to make up his 
mind’ between art and metaphysics. ‘“‘ The traditions 
of all these periodicals (i.e., the Yellow Book, the National 
Observer, the Pageant, and the Dome) may be said to be 
merged to a great extent in the present New Age.’’ These 
are some of the opinions of Mr. Kennedy. He is not even 
altogether consistent in his handling of them. The greatest 
target of his scorn is the middle classes. Mr. Wei!s, he 
says, has unfortunately never quite shaken off the influence 
of his middle-class upbringing ; ‘‘ he belongs emphatically 
to the intellectual bourgeoisie,’’ and the importance he 
attributes to sex is a feature of the middle-class intellect. 
If that be so, Mr. Kennedy’s intellect is middle-class too. 
The close of his study of Pater is evidence enough of that. 
Some of his comments and remarks are amusing enough. 
“Mr. Chesterton is quite right when he intimates that we 
cannot stop worshipping God to worship a life-force instead, 
as if, to use his expression, anyone could worship a hyphen. 
Shaw, as a matter of fact, writes his phrase without a hyphen ; 
but Mr. Chesterton’s objection is none the less apposite.” 
Again, he quotes Wilde’s saying that there was “ nothing 
that either Plato or Christ had said that could not be trans- 
ferred immediately into the sphere of art, and there find its 
complete fulfilment,’’ and adds “it is true that what Plato 
and Christ said may be adequately represented in art, and 
has, indeed, been so represented by the Italian painters of the 
Renaissance, as well as by several English painters of 
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modern times. But it does not seem to occur to Wilde that 
such art is utterly inferior.’’ We have permitted ourselves 
italics, but stupidities of this kind cannot be commented 
on; they give the reader the same vicarious sense of shame 
as he would feel in the presence of fatuity in conversation. 
There are more of them in the book. 

But it is, perhaps, unfair to judge Mr. Kennedy in sen- 
tences. As a sample, here is the way he deals with the 
Yellow Book :— 


“* Among various miscellaneous articles and stories contributed 
to The Yellow Book must be mentioned Harland’s Rosemary 
for Remembrance in No. 5. The pathetic story of the little 
Italian girl is told almost without an artistic flaw. In No. 4 
there is an excellent article on Stendhal, by Norman Hopgood. 
The Foolish Virgin in No. 8, is a very fair specimen of Gissing, 
and there are several contributions, of course, by Ella d’Arcy. 
It may seem not a little amusing to us, at the present day, to 
think that Austin Dobson, Dolf Wyllarde and Vernon Lee 
appeared between the same covers as Max Beerbohm, Henry 
Harland, and Ernest Dowson. In the artistic section there was 
much work good, bad and indifferent by various artists well 
known and otherwise—Walter Crane, Muirhead Bone, E. J. 
Sullivan, Walter Sickert and Patten Wilson, to take a few names 
at a venture.” 


Or take the following from a luminous account of the 
influence on English authors of other European literatures. 

“Another French poet whose work influenced writers of 
this period to some extent was Baudelaire; but a still more 
profound influence was Verlaine, who was so enthusiastically 
studied by Mr. Arthur Symons. One has only to read over 
such a piece as ‘Mon Dieu m’a dit’ to realise how Verlaine 
would appeal to the English romanticists. And, of course, 
there were Guy de Maupassant, Flaubert, and Zola. Russia 
made the influence of her melancholy realism felt through 
Tourgenieft and Dostoieffski, and Shaw, too, was the means of 
introducing many new Continental ideas into England. 

These passages show Mr. Kennedy at his average, not at 
his worst, as in the execrable passage about Pater already 
referred to, and not far off his best. So he marks time 
industriously page after page, working hard without going 
forward, stirring up the dust; and thus with liberal quota- 
tion and large type and fine printing do a series of very highly 
opinionated, hap-hazard reviews become the first history 
of the “‘ dynamic movement ”’ in contemporary literature. 


G. H. Mair. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICTION.* 


George Borrow, says Mr. Thomas Seccombe, interpreted 
autobiography as autobiographiction and, ugly as the 
portmanteau word is, it is perhaps the happiest single word 
in which Borrow’s contri- 
bution to literature can be 
summed up. His works 
are likely long to attract 
readers for their inherent 
interest and fascination, 
but it is no doubt owing 
to the fact that autobio- 
graphy and invention, fact 
and fiction, are so skil- 
fully woven together in 
them that the personality 
of the author sooner or 
later fascinates the reader 
who has once fallen under 
the spellof Borrow. Some 
months ago three studies 
of Thomas Love Peacock 
were published in rapid 
succession, showing that as 
many enthusiasts had at 
the same time been moved 
to express their enthusiasm 
in book form; and the 
same triplication bids 


* “George Borrow: The 


fair to be repeated in the case of Borrow. It is but a few 
months since Mr. Herbert Jenkins published a biography 
of Lavengro, as his gipsy friends dubbed him, now we have 
here a handsome monograph by Mr. Edward Thomas, and 
there are rumours of a third work of which he is the inspiring 
figure being in preparation, a sufficiently remarkable thing 
when we are reminded that ‘‘ Lavengro’’ in 1851 and “‘ The 
Romany Rye ”’ in 1857 failed to impress the critics or the 
public. The interest in Borrow’s personality, on. the 
part of those who made something of a Borrow cult, led, 
before the close of the nineteenth century, to a revival of 
interest in his work, and the consequent reprinting of his 
chief books in cheap forms appears to have reacted again 
and so led to the wider interest connoted by this multipli- 
cation of books about him—to lead perhaps, in turn, toa 
still further widening of the circle of his readers. As it is 
always preferable to read an author’s own books rather 
than books about those books, a work such as this of 
Mr. Edward Thomas is to be welcomed as a means to 
that end—in that it may lead others to read Borrow 
for themselves. Those who are already good Borrovians 
will wish to read it as a fresh estimate of a man who appears 
at once, strangely enough, to have been fascinating and 
repellent. We feel his fascination when following the 
adventures and self-revelations of one who—if it be true as 
one biographer has it, could not invent—had a veritable 
genius for embroidering the fancy work of what might have 
been on the stuff of what was. 

Mr. Thomas tells the story of Borrow’s life as it has been 
ascertained and as it may be pieced together from the 
passages of autobiography—fact glorified as it were by 
fiction—to be found throughout his writings, and with 
the story of his life has woven appreciation and criticism 
of his work; has indeed never lost sight of his purpose, 
that of presenting both the man and his books. It is true 
that in the books we have not only much of the author’s 
individuality expressed, for Borrow’s work may be taken 
as an illustration of the old finding that the style is the man, 

¢ In connection with ‘“‘ Lavengro” a bibliographical item 
ignored by Mr. Thomas may be noted. In Allibone’s “ Dic- 
tionary of English Literature ’’ after mention of ‘‘ Lavengro”’ 
in three volumes comes the following: ‘‘ Autobiography. Lon. 
1 vol. 12mo. 1851.” In the bibliography appended to 
Knapp’s bulky biography of Borrow there is no mention of 
any edition between the first of 1851 in three volumes, and the 


third, in one volume, of 1872, beyond the note: ‘“‘No 2nd 
edition is known to the publisher.” Can it be—despite Mr. 


Thomas’s statement that Borrow ‘“‘ never called the published 
book his autobiography ’’—that the second edition was issued 
in 1851 entitled ‘‘ Autobiography ”’ ? 


Man and His Books.” By 
Edward Thomas. tos. 6d. 
net. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Horncastle Horse Fair. 
From an old print. 


From “ George Borrow,” by Edward Thomas (Chapman & Hall). 
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The Everyday Savoury Book : 
Is. net. 

Cole’s Fun Doctor. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Business of Bookbinding. J. 


Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 
Demy Illustrated, 
CHARLES E. PEARCE. Demy 8vo, 


Demy 8vo, Ios. 6d. net. 
ALFRED H. Mires. F’cap 8vo, 


A Tasty Recipe for Every Day in the Year. Crown 8vo, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


ALFRED H. MILES’ NEW SERIES 


For Boys and Girls. 


In large Crown 8vo. Handsome cloth gilt, burnished edges and fully 
gilt. With coloured plates, 5s. each. 
THE LION’S MOUTH. 
Fierce Fights with Wild Men, Wild Animals and Wild Nature. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, etc. 
WHERE DUTY CALLS: 
Or Danger Records of Courage and Adventure for Girls. 
STEBBING, etc. 
Twixt Life and Death on Sea and Shore. 
A Book of Brave Boys. 
In the Teeth of Adventure. 


THE SWEEP OF THE SWORD. 


Being a complete Battle Book from Marathon to Mafeking. 6s. 
for Boys. 


CLIvE FENN, 


EVERETT GREEN, GRACE 


Heroines of the Home. 
A Book of Brave Girls. 


Superb gift book 


Countess Daphne. Rita. 2s. net. 
Dr. Phillips. FRANK DanBy. is. net. 
Priscilla of the Good Intent. Hatiiweit Sutciirre. 6d. 


READ 


STANLEY PAUL’S 
SIX SHILLING NOVELS 
The Career of Beauty Darling. 


WYLLARDE. 
Captain Hawks. Oswatp KenpaAL. 


The Irresistible Mrs. Ferrers. 
KENEALY. 


The Three Anarchists. 


Rawson. 
The Three Destinies. J. A. T. Lioyp. 


The King’s Master, Orive 
and Jonn De Stourton. 


Maggie of Margate. Gasriette WopniL. 
Paul Burdon. Sir Wittiam Maonay. 

The Thread of Proof. Hrapon Hirt. 

A Robin Hood of France. Micuart W. Kaye. 
Neighbours of Mine. R. Anpom. 

The Ban. Lester Lurcan., 

Bright Shame. Keicuitey SNowpeN. 

A Star of the East. Ciartes E. Pearce. 
Susan and the Duke. Karte Horn. 
Lonesome Land. 1. M. Bower. 


Mauve STEPNEY 


The Confessions of Perpetua. Arice M. 
1EHL. 
Ahab. TuEopora WILSON 
WItson. 


Dagobert’s Children. L. J. Beeston. 
Her Majesty the Flapper. A. E. James. 
Chaff and the Wind. G. Vittiers Srvarr. 
The Marble Aphrodite. 

GILL. 


The Romance of Bayard. Lr.-Cor. ANDREW 
C. P. HacGarp. 


A Durbar Bride. CHartotte Cameron. 


The Consort. Mrs. Everarp Cortes (Sara 
Jeannette Duncan). 


The Villa Mystery. Hersert FLowerpew. 
Prince and Priest. Beryi Symons. 

The Celebrity’s Daughter. Viocer Hunt. 
Devil’s Brew. W. Kaye. 

A Babe in Bohemia. Fran« Danay. 


The Meteoric Benson. Vincent Mitts- 
MALET. 


Brass Faces. Cuaries McEvoy. 
The Memoirs of Mimosa. Anne Exvior. 


The | Return Got Pierre. Donat Hamitton 
HAINEs. 


The incorrigible Dukane. Grorce C. Suepp. 
Love’s Cross Roads. IT. Mreape. 


The Swelling of Jordan. Coratie Stanton 
and HeatH 


Galbraith of Wynyates. E. Everett-Green 
Francesca. Cecit Aparr. 

Between Two Stools. Ruopa Brovucnton, 
The Justice of the Duke. Rarart Sasatini. 
Exotic Martha. Dorotnea Gerarp. 

The Unholy Estate. 
The Woman-Hunter. KENEALY. 
The Second Woman. Norma Lorimer. 
Damosel Croft. R. Murray Gitcurisr. 


KirRBy 


DovuGtas SLADEN. 


THE A BC SERIES 


Each in large crown 8vo. Very fully Illus- 
trated. Sg, net. 
The ABC of Japanese Art. |. F. Bracker. 
The A B C about Collecting. Sir James 
Yoxat, M.P. 


The ABC of Collecting Old English China. 
J. F. Biacker. 


The AB C of Collecting Old English Pottery. 
J. F. Bracker. 


The AB C Guide to Mythology. Heren A. 


CLARKE. 


The A B C Guide to Music. Dawnrer G. 
Mason. 


The ABC Guide to Pictures. Cuar.es H. 


CaFFIN. 
The AB C of Artistic Photography. A. J. 


ANDERSON. 


The AB C Guide to American History. 
H. W. Etson. 


Descriptive Catalogue gratis on application to the Publishers : 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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but also much of the story of his life, seen through the some- 
what distorting glasses of self-conscious egotism. A Pepys 
reveals his egotism un-self-consciously and is therefore the 
more readily understood, while the very self-consciousness 
of a writer such as Borrow makes him exaggerate in a way 
that makes it difficult to recognise where the cold outlines 
of fact have been tinted with the colours of fancy. 
“ Borrow could not avoid making himself impressive and 
mysterious. He was impressive and mysterious without 
an effort ; the individual or the public was impressed, and 
he was naturally tempted to be more impressive.’”’ Thus 
it may be taken, generally speaking, that where he describes 
his experiences and doings it is not that he has invented his 
adventures but merely, to use a colloquialism, that they 
have not lost in the telling. 

It is a curious coincidence that another great literary 
egotist, but one of most diverse character was, as Mr. 
Thomas points out, not without influence on Borrow. That 
other writer was William Cobbett, who, however, imported 
less of the art of the fictionist into the passages of auto- 
biography which he scattered about his voluminous writings. 
It is in the fictionising of fact that much of the literary 
charm of Borrow’s work lies, and the seeking to establish 
the dividing line as one writer puts it ‘“‘ will always be a 
fascinating task for literary conjecture.’’ Mr. Thomas has 
drawn largely on Borrow’s autobiographical passages and 
has succeeded in presenting what one feels is a satisfactory 
portrait of a strange wayward personality, a man who was 
possessed at once of curious powers of fascination, and a 
gloomy moroseness which made him sometimes a difficult 
companion. Those who know Borrow and delight in his 
books will find much to admire in this fresh presentation 
of his story, it is an able piece of work though marked by 
some small irritating affectations, such as the half-page 
Chapter VI., the single-page Chapter VII., both of which 
properly belong to Chapter V. Possibly the work would 
have gained by greater compression, but in this respect it 
is far superior to Dr. Knapp’s inchoate accumulation of 
biographical materials. 

WALTER JERROLD. 


Hovel Hotes. 


a By Marguerite Audoux. 6s. (Chapman and 


Mr. Raphael has taken his courage in both hands, and 
printed not only a translation but the original French of 
these thirteen short stories and sketches by the authoress 
of “‘ Marie Claire.” The story which gives the title to the 
volume is the longest, but it is not the most successful. It 
describes the fortunes of a smuggler’s daughter, after her 
father’s death. To be effective, it would require to be 
worked out more elaborately, and it seems a pity that the 
authoress did not work it up, as she intended, into a longer 
novel. The prettiest sketch is ‘‘ La Fiancée.’”” Mademoi- 
selle Audoux has touched here some of the chords which 
made “ Marie Claire’ so fresh and naive, In one or two 
of the others, she has been drawing evidently upon her 
imagination rather than her observation of life, and the 
result is much less interesting. It will be curious to find 
whether she is to be the authoress of one book, like Olive 
Schreiner, or whether she possesses wider powers. The 
present volume has some pretty pages, but it does not 
afford materials for any judgment upon the ability of the 
authoress to go further than she went in “‘ Marie Claire.”’ 


HONOURS EASY. By Mrs. J. O. Arno'd. 6s. (Methuen.) 


This is an entertaining story, which shows how the live s 
of several people are tangled by the will of a Professor 
Clifford, and how love eventually unknots and straightens 
out the threads. The will leaves £20,000 to any scientific 
man who shall, within three years, finish the Professor’s life 
work; if no one succeeds the money is to revert to the 
Professor’s step-daughter, Margaret Napier, the attractive 
heroine of the story. Humphiey Wyatt undertakes the 


task, and meets and falls in love with Margaret, not knowing 
she is the step-daughter who will lose the {20,000 if he 
succeeds in his work. Warren Clifford, a nephew of the 
Professor, who has been left only £100 and is eager to gain 
a larger share, comes between Margaret and Wyatt and 
plays a cautious, skilful part so that whichever side gains. 
the money he himself will not lose. Of course, he succeeds. 
in complicating matters considerably, until Wyatt at length 
discovers Margaret’s identity. It is a neatly constructed 
plot and the interest is well sustained. 


THE SINS OF THE FATHER. By Thomas Dixon. With 
sixteen illustrations by John Cassel. 6s. (Appleton.) 
The colour question is of less vital interest in this country 
than in the United States, so that it is doubtful whether 
the purpose of ‘‘ The Sins of the Father ’”’ will serve to 
attract many readers on the eastern side of the Atlantic. 
This is rather a pity, for the work is a good, strong melo- 
drama, possessed of considerably more power and thought 
than the average novel of its type. We say ‘‘ melodrama ” 
advisedly, for a certain quality of exaggeration—even 
hysteria—is, unfortunately, apparent in Mr. Dixon's work. 
In justice to the author we must admit that the more 
delicate scenes, of which by reason ofits subject the novel 
necessarily contains several, are treated with commendable 
restraint. Mr. Dixon may also be congratulated upon the 
earnestness and sincerity with which he treats a difficult 
subject, and readers of ‘‘ The Sins of the Father ’’ will not 
have cause to regret wasted time. Mr. John Cassel’s 
illustrations are unequal, but effective on the whole. 


TO-DAY. By Percy White. 6s. (Constable.) 

Novelties in heroes are the fashion just now, and Mr. 
Percy White is determined to swim with the tide. His hero, 
if so we may call the person who forms the centre of this 
story, is compounded in equal parts of Mr. Micawber, the 
Mollusc and Little Billee. He is perfectly candid about 
himself, only not candid in supposing that he is an essential 
go-between, a scheming slave from a play of Terence, while 
in reality his role in life is that of the buffer state, punched 
impartially by contending powers. The contention in this. 
lively amusing mock-heroic Iliad is between a suffragist 
and her relatives. The suffragist, fascinated by the promise 
“‘ of new liberties above the howling senses’ ebb and flow,” 
recks not that she drags into the dust the name of a great 
family which has just made its money from “ Ellice’s 
Embrocation.”’ This beautiful being, who emerges with 
uncommon rapidity from a stage of very slangy girlhood, 
scorns her matter-of-fact lovers. The pessimistic poet, the 
militant editor, the thoroughly good-hearted society man 
ready to turn suffragist or anything for her sake; these 
and Little Billee himself are merely so many earthenware 
jars bumping horribly against each other as they are carried 
down the stream after the fair nymph. She meanwhile 
steels herself to bear the shocks of. doom and Holloway, 
beats the record for fasting, is forcibly fed. The mollusc 
takes this calmly: ‘‘ Didn’t the Home Secretary submit 
to be forcibly fed himself to prove that the operation wasn’t 
nearly as bad as the women pretend?’’ But the other 
earthenware jars rage furiously together. Their hopes 
“that the beautiful Bacchanal will return from the hills 
to peace and domesticity, clothed and in her right mind ” 
are rudely shattered when she acts upon her theories as to 
the divorce laws and imitates Grant Allen’s ‘‘ Woman who 
did.”” With the exception of the mollusc, who has got 
about as much originality as a Greek chorus, the different 
characters stand out unmistakably vivid and vital, and the 
whole of the action is carried on in that delightful debatable 
land between laughter and tears. 


YONDER. By E. H. Young. 6s. (Heinemann.) 


In ‘‘ Yonder” we have a striking and very uncon- 
ventional story, which is marred only by an excessive 
straining at super-subtlety. There are two groups of 
characters in the book. On the one hand there is the 
Rutherford family, a dipsomaniac father, an heroic mother, 
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JOHN FIRST AUTUMN 


Art Books Books of Travel, 
—— MINIATURES : a Series in Colour and in Photo- AUSTRIA: Her People and their Homelands Topography. &c 
Gas of Ninety-two Miniatures of Distinguished By JAMES BAKER, F.R.G.S. -With 43 Pictures in 
B ersonages including the Queen, Queen Alexandra, Colours by DONALD MAXWELL. Demy 8vo. ais. By 
CHARLES the Queen of Norway, the Princess Royal and net. JAMES BAKER 
TURRELL the Princess Victoria. Painted by CHARLES and DONALD 
TURRELL. MAXWELL 
With an Introduction by GEORGE WILLIAMSON, GATES OF THE DOLOMITES 
Litt. D. Limi:ed to 125 numbered and signed copies. _ - 3 L. MARION 
15 guineas net. = ee DAVIDSON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. DAVIDSON 
LELAND Renaissance 
HUNTER By GEORGE LELAND HUNTER. With four full- THE OLD GARDENS OF ITALY AND HOW 
rage plates in Colour and 128 Half tone Engravings. TO VISIT THEM MRS. AUBREY 
quate Sve. 260. nat By Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND. With 100 Illustrations “E BLOND 
JAMES CRALE THE VAN EYCKS AND THEIR ART from her own Photographs. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 
an By W. H. JAMES WEALE with the co-operation of 
BROCKWELL ™- H. bROCKWELL. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy vo. 128. 6d. net. DOWN THE MACKENZIE AND UP THE 
BALLADS WEIRD AND WONDERFUL YUKON 
Vaaepes With 25 Drawings by VERNON HILL. Demy ato. By F. STEWART. With numerous Illustrations. B. STEWART 
21s. net. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Memoirs, Memoirs, 


Biographies, &c. THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM 


COKE OF NORFOLK AND HIS Biograph'es, &c. 
COBBETT IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


the Life of Thomas Coke, First Earl of L 


By By LEWIS MELVILLE. With 2 Fhotogravures and and of Holkham A 
; By A. M. W. STIRLING. New Edition revised with A. M. W. 
MELVILLE ome additions. With 16 Illustrations. In one volume. STIRLING 
Demy 8vo. ras. 6d. net. 
SPENCER STANHOPE By JOSEPH TURQUAN. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. TURQUAN 
A. M. W. By A. “'. W. STIRLING, Author of “ Coke of Norfolk,” 128. 6d. net. 
STIRLING “Annals of a Yorkshire Home,” etc. With a Colour 
Plate, 2 Photogravures, and numerous other Illustrations. ROMANTIC TRIALS OF THREE CENTURIES HUGH 
2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 32s. net. By HUGH CHILDERS. With numerous Illustrations. CHILDERS 
: Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
: FANNY BURNEY AT THE COURT OF MY LIFE IN PRISON — 
CONSTANCE QUEEN CHARLOTTE . NALD 
HILL By CONSTANCE HILL, Author of “Juniper Hall,” By DONALD LOWRIE. Crown 8vo. 6s. LOWRIE 
etc. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. net. 
THE STORY OF DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA = 
COLMA By LUIS COLOMA. Translated by LADY MORETON. vation 
4 wenn ON ith Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. y - 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 108. net. LEE 
q A TRAGEDY IN STO AND OTHER 
THIRTEEN YEARS OF A BUSY WOMAN'S PAPERS _ LORD 
. LIFE By LORD REDESDALE. Demy vo. 7s. 6d. net. REDESDALE 
MRS ALEC Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE. With 16 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. net. CROSS VIEWS WILFRID s. 
By WILFRID S. JACKSON. Crown #vo. 5s net. JACKSON 
4 FROM STUDIO TO STAGE 
WEEDON By WEEDON GROSSMITH. With numerous Illus- THE STRUGGLE FOR BREAD o4 
7 GROSSMITH trations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. By “A RIFLEMAN.” Crown 8vo. ‘5s. net. RIFLEMAN” 
THE ENGLISH AND FRENCH IN THE Deuter Penns 
4 CHARLES SEVENTEENTH CENTURY DRAKE: the Text of the Production at His 
BASTIDE By CHARLES BASTIDE. With Illustrations. Demy Majesty’s Theatre By 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. A Pageant Play. By LOUIS N. PARKER. Illustrated. LOUIS N. 
F’cap 8vo. Cloth, 2s. net. Paper, rs. net. PARKER 
POLEON’S LAST CA 
w TSO OTT 
With a Portrait in Photogravure. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. WATSON 
EGYPT AND OTHER POEMS FRANCIS 
HISTORY OF THE PHILHARMONIC By FRANCIS COUTTS. F'cap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. COUTTS 
MYLES SOCIETY: A Record of a Hundred Years’ work 
ere in the cause of Music THE VOICE OF THE GARDEN 


Compiled by MYLES BIRKET FOSTER, F.R.A.M. 
With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Chosen and Edited by LUCY L. CABLE BIKLE. wey CABLE 
F'cap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. KLE 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE - 


By A. NEIL LYONS - - 


INustrated by ALEC BALL 


The Joyous Adventures of Aristide Pujol 6s. 


Clara—Some Scattered Chapters in the Life of a Hussy 6s. 


WORIS OF 


ANATOLE 


By GERARD BENDALL - The Illusions of Mr. and Mrs. Bressingham 6s. FRANCE 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK - Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town 3s. 6d. net. 


By SIDNEY - 
By SHELLAND BRADLEY - 
By H.H. MUNRO - 
By DANIEL CHAUCER - 
By MARGARET WESTRUP - 
By KARIN MICHAELIS 
By MARION FOX - - - 


The New Humpty Dumpty 
Elizabeth in Retreat 
Elsie Lindtner 

The Bountiful Hour 


By HERMANN SUDERMANN The Song of Songs 


By Sir FRANK SWETTENHAM Also and Perhaps 
By WILLIAM CAINE - a 
By H. PREVOST BATTERSBY The Last Resort 6s. 
By GEORGE VANE 
By F. E. MILLS YOUNG a 
By BERTAL HEENEY .- » 


Hoffman's Chance 6s. 


The Chimera 6s. 
Grit Lawless 6s. 
Pickanock 6s. 


The Man who would not be King 6s. 
An American Girl at the Durbar 6s. 
The Unbearable Bassington 


3s. 6d. net. 


6s. 
6s. 


Uniform English Edition. Demy 8vo. 
6s. each Volume. In Addition to the 13 
Volumes already published the following 
will be ready during the Autumn Season. 
MY FRIEND'S BOOK 
A Translation by J. LEWIS MAY 
JOCASTA AND THE FAMISHED CAT 
(Now Ready.) A Translation by Mrs FARLEY 
AT THE SIGN OF THE REINE PEDAUQUE 
(Now Ready.) A Translation by Mrs. WILFRID JACKSON 
THE OPINIONS OF JEROME COIGNARD 
A Translation by Mrs. WILFRID JACKSON 


6s. 


THE ASPIRATIONS OF JEAN SERVIEN 


A Translation by ALFRED ALLINSON 


Full details of the English Edition of Anatole France’s Works on application. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W 
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and a somewhat boorish son with a streak of genius. To 
this strange household in the wild North, accident one 
day brings Edward Webb, a draper’s commercial traveller, 
with the soul of a poet. Too poor to give his romantic- 
minded daughter, Theresa, the adventures she craves for, 
poor Webb devotes his scanty hours of leisure to seeking 
little wayside adventures which Theresa may enjoy in the 
recital. The bringing together of the self-willed young 
Rutherford and the high-spirited Theresa is the subject 
of this original love-story, which the author has not suc- 
ceeded in working out with much plausibility. Mr. Young 
is much happier in his interludes, especially in the chapters 
that describe Theresa’s temporary engagement to the 
extremely conventional Basil Morton, and her amusing 
encounters with his Early-Victorian mother. We could 
have wished this portion indefinitely expanded, so infinitely 
better is Mr. Young in describing the quite ordinary happen- 
ings of the commercial traveller’s household than in his 
effort to give a Bronté-like picture of the family in the 
North. To make the way smooth for the lovers Mr. Young 
has invoked the melodramatic agency of murder and sui- 
cide. The novel is one of power and distinction, and the 
delineator of the Webb family is a writer of whom we 
expect to hear again. 


THE RAT-TRAP. By Daniel Woodroffe. 6s. (Laurie.) 


The fault of ‘‘ The Rat-Trap ” is that it is either too 
serious or not serious enough. Daniel Woodroffe’s pur- 
pose is, obviously, to attack the conventional idea of 
the sanctity of the marriage tie, so she starts by present- 
ing a hard case—so hard that it cannot by any stretch of 
the imagination be considered typical, though we are 
altogether willing to admit its occasional possibility. She 
ties her hero to a homicidal maniac, she introduces him to 
his affinity, and she puts divorce out of the question. The 
author does all this in a very efficient, not to say attractive, 
manner. The characters are all well realised, and the hero 
and heroine are very likeable. The reader scents a problem. 
What will the hero do? It is disappointing to find that he 
does nothing in particular. The author just bundles all 
the important characters except the wife, who by this time 
is safely in Hanwell, into a ship bound for the West Indies. 
She kills off the heroine’s mother, who is the only person 
who has any influence over the girl, she wrecks the ship, 
and casts the principal characters on to a lonely island, 
inhabited only by a number of sinister black slaves, and 
a more sinister Brazilian half-breed, who is their owner. 
There they play out a pretty little drama of violence and 
sudden death, and the hero and heroine end matters by 
quietly wandering off together. This sort of thing is no 
use for ‘‘ the man in the street”’ ; he cannot afford to spend 
his life sailing round the West Indies with his affinity, and 
the author has burked her own problem. Nevertheless, 
““ The Rat-Trap,” is an excellent book to read, and that is 
the main thing. The less the reader bothers about its 
purpose the better. 


THE BRIDE’S BREVIARY. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


The anonymous author of ‘“‘ The Bride’s Breviary ”’ has 
given us a book that has an attractive title with an attractive 
cover to arrest the eye of the passer-by ; and should he pick 
it up and dip into it he will at once find himself caught by 
the fascinating, gay, artless style of Sandra Phayre—by 
whom the story is supposed to be told—and his curiosity will 
be rewarded by the finding of an exceedingly attractive 
novel. Sandra becomes a real personality to us long before 
the middle of the book is reached. She is a young American 
girl, an heiress, who comes to England on a holiday and 
records her thoughts and doings in a Self-Book—her only 
outlet, as her mother is dead, and the relatives with whom 
she is travelling are uncongenial company and do not 
understand her. Her adventures, and the story of her 
strange marriage and what happens after it keep the reader 
intensely interested to the finish. The plot is very well 
constructed. 


SALLY. By Dorothea Conyers. 6s. (Methuen.) 


The supreme self-confidence of Miss Conyers’ heroine 
makes her rather an awkward young person wholly to 
sympathise with, and it says much for the art of the author 
that we never can really dislike Sally, much though we 
may desire sometimes that she may be taken down a peg. 
But—ourselves aggravated and resistant victims—we are 
compelled to admit her charm and her freshness. The 
scene of the book is laid in Ireland, in a country where 
fox-hunting is impossible, and where, accordingly, they do 
hunt, seeming to have a very much better time than they 
would have had in the English Midlands. Miss Conyers, 
as everybody knows, is a skilled exponent of the humours 
of the Irish character, and in this respect “ Sally ’’ is quite 
up to her average. In fact, we have enjoyed it. It isa 
thoroughly jolly and readable book—just the very thing 


to keep you awake and amused after a long day in the open 
air. 


THOSE OTHER DAYS. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 6s. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 


In these days our conception of the bulk which a story 
should possess to qualify as ‘‘ a long complete novel ”’ has 
become a very elastic one. It ranges from a volume—or 
even two—by William de Morgan to the now well-estab- 
lished feature of the monthly magazines. To this last 
category, doubtless, belongs the story entitled ‘‘ Those 
Other Days’’; as regards the other tales in this same 
cover—some eighteen in number—they are short stories 
properly so-called. Mr. Oppenheim excels in the art of 
opening up a story. He hints with tantalising restraint 
of some ghastly secret or tragic mystery ; he arouses interest 
by a veiled suggestion of a haunting sorrow, of.a great 
unhappiness, of things supernatural. ‘‘ Those Other 
Days”’ tells of a young artist, full of enthusiasm_for his 
profession, who is robbed of “‘ the fairest gift of life ’’ by 
a serious illness. ‘“‘ For, after weeks of halt-unconscious 
pain and suspense, there came upon me in the night a 
sudden darkness, which the light of day could not dissi- 
pate, and there crept upon me a horrible suspicion that 
I was blind. . . . I besought them, with my voice choked 
with sobs, to tell me that it was not true, but I heard no 
encouraging voices bid me hope, only the sound of a woman 
sobbing quietly by my bedside, and answering my piteous 
appeals with evasive tenderness.’’ Accompanied by his 
sister, the blind man goes to Cromer, there to add to his 
hopeless misery by falling in love—first with a woman’s 
voice, then with the woman herself. The story relates how 
the artist’s sight was restored and at what terrible cost ; 
in this, however, as in most of the stories in this character- 
istic volume, Mr. Oppenheim sees to it that love smiles 
triumphant when the curtain falls. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL AT THE DURBAR. By Shelland 
_Bradley. . 6s. (John Lane.) 


When the daily papers were daily chronicling the great 
and stately doings in India last December, hundreds of 
loyal English men and women faithfully read several 
columns of description each morning between breakfast 
and luncheon. But there were many hundreds of, per- 
haps, equally loyal Englishmen and women whose spirits 
sank a little before the task of eye-climbing down those 
hundreds of closely-printed lines; who contented them- 
selves with a visit to the cinematograph, or left the whole 
thing alone. For each and all of these, and for those 
who were fortunate enough to be actually present at the 
Durbar, Mrs. Bradley’s new book will be a lively pleasure. 
It is not seriously great in style; it is neither literature 
nor history; but it is a light, vivid account of a great 
historical event, and it threads two or three simple love 
matters in and out of the pages, to add personal interest 
and verisimilitude to the whole. Mrs. Bradley wrote an 
earlier volume, ‘‘ An American Girl in India,’”’ and showed 
herself then to be a charming unmarried girl. In the 
present volume as a married woman, a countess, and a wife 
a little anxious as to the reality of her husband’s love, she 
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From Stephen Swift’s Striking Autumn List 

PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY BELLES LETTRES 
AN INTRODUCTION TO METAPHYSICS THE EPISODES OF VATHEK 
By HENRI BERGSON. Authorised Translation by T. E. By WILLIAM BECKFORD. Translated by the late Sir 
HULME. 2s. 6d. net. FRANK T. MARZIALS. With an Introduction by 
FOUR ESSAYS ON RELIGION LEWIS MELVILLE, and containing the original French, 
By RUDOLF EUCKEN. Translated by Dr. TUDOR 
JONES. 2s. 6d. net. ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1880-1905: 
PSYCHOLOGY: a New System Pater, Wilde, and After 
By ARTHUR L. LYNCH. 2 volumes, 21s. net. By J. M. KENNEDY. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
REFLECTIONS ON VIOLENCE EDGAR ALLAN POE 
By GEORGES SOREL. Translated by T. E. HULME. By ARTHUR RANSOME. 7s. 6d. net. 
With an Introductory Note by GRAHAM WALLAS. 
BRITISH BATTLE BOOKS: PORTRAITS AND SPECULATIONS. 
By ARTHUR RANSOME. 7s. 6d. net. 
Blenheim, Waterloo, Malplaquet, Turcoing 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. (ls. net each. THE NEW ERA! 
PATHWAYS TO RELIGION By FRANCIS GRIERSON. 3s. 6d. net. 
By Dr. TUDOR JONES. 7s. 6d. net. THE HIGHER DRAMA AND OTHER PARODIES 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE GROTESQUE By JACK COLLINGS SQUIRE, Author of ‘“ Imaginary 
By ARTHUR RANSOME. 7s. 6d. net. Speeches.”’ 3s. 6d. net. 
LATEST 6- FICTION LATEST 6/- FICTION 
THE CONFESSION OF A FOOL BROKEN PITCHERS 
By AUGUST STRINDBERG. Translated by ELLIE By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. 
SCHLEUSSNER. 6s. 

‘The ‘Kreutzer Sonata’ itself is not more unaffected in its BROOM. By J. MILLS Warr ene 2s 
implacable simplicity. There is, indeed, in the whole range of By the Author of “‘ Daughters of Ishmael. 
literature probably no parallel to these tormented confidences.”’ SHADOWS OUT OF THE CROWD 
Pall Mall Gazette. By RICHARD CURLE. 6s. 

THE NAKED SOUL ‘‘Evidently a man to be reckoned with and judged by the 
By LOUISE HEILGERS. 6s. highest standard.’’— Daily News and Leader. 


STEPHEN SWIFT & CO., LTD., BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR AUTUMN CATALOGUE IS 
NOW READY, AND MAY BE OBTAINED GRATIS ON APPLICATION TO STEPHEN SWIFT 
& CO., LTD., 16, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Ready shortly. 


The 
Problem of 


Edwin Drood 


A Study in the Methods of D:ckens 


By SIR W. ROBERTSON 
NICOLL, LL.D. 


Price 3/6 net. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, LONDON. 
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leaves home in reply to the invitation of her cousin, Beren- 
garia, and, with a young and pretty girl in her chaperonage, 
goes to India to attend the Durbar. The whole book is 
as natural as a woman’s diary should be. It is amiably 
discursive at the beginning; it is pleasantly intimate 
throughout. When India is reached, however, discursive- 
ness is no longer discursiveness ; it is all salient ; for each 
detail then becomes information, information as brightly 
and attractively given as if the whole thing were carefully- 
constructed fiction. The gay but slight love interests are 
prettily natural, but such descriptions as the following 
(mere scraps we pick at random) are valuable as first-hand 
impressions. ‘‘ It was a fascinating journey through the 
camps, our first view of the city of tents, lit by the early 
morning sun ’”’ (just after their arrival). ‘‘ Even then it 
all struck one as colossal, those miles and miles of canvas 
and waving flags. The new-made roads and trim gardens 
all sprung to life out of the bare plain at the bidding of 
another race, to do honour to the greatest King who had 
ever trodden even the historic city of Delhi.” And again : 
** Beyond it rose up a fitting setting, the enormous amphi- 
theatre, with its thousands of coloured turbans, flowing 
like huge banks of flowers, the lofty white pavilion, with 
its golden dome, and rank on rank of soldiery. Slowly the 
Royal procession ascended the steps, and we could just 
see the King and Queen standing facing the people as the 
roars of cheering came to us like one mighty sea of sound.” 
The author also tells of the amazement felt when the King 
read out his startling announcement of the changes to be 
made in India. The book is truly an amusing narrative, 
happily told, and with a happy ending. 


A PLAIN WOMAN’S PORTRAIT. By Sophie Cole. 6s. 
(Mills & Boon.) 

The portrait of Joanna Jephson is painted in with firm, 
deft touches. First as a child, impressionable, slow of 
speech, then as a young girl, and lastly as a woman we see 
her, when she suddenly discovers that she possesses a gift. 
She writes a book, and by and by gains success—only to 
find that there is something still greater and more to be 
desired. The author has a delightfully finished style, and it 
is a pleasure—after one has finished the story—to pick up 
the book and open it at random and read here and there, 
just for the sake of the style. The characters throughout 
are skilfully drawn; Adrian Carsellis—who “ collects ”’ 
interesting people—is a particularly good study. The end- 
ing is a little disappointing : one expects a much cleverer 
finish to the tale. However, the rest of the book makes 
excellent reading. The author evidently takes the advice 
of one of her characters, who says to Joanna, “‘ and if you 
start writing, write of things as you see them, not as you 
imagine other people see them.” 


Oa OF FORTUNE, By Max Pemberton. 
asn. 

_ Mr. Max Pemberton’s new novel belongs to that tradi- 
tional but rarely-encountered order, the books that cannot 
be put down until they are finished. In this case it is 
fortunate perhaps—though we regretted it ourselves—that 
the book is not very long, and so the reader need not con- 
sume much time in getting through it, time which might 
be more profitably employed. For that is one of the 
charms of Mr. Pemberton’s work ; it is not ‘‘ improving ” 
and it is not concerned with problems. ‘‘ The House of 
Fortune ’”’ takes us to Morocco at its stormiest, where 
El Haygari, an outlaw and a scourge, has taken a dashing 
French officer prisoner. and brought him to his own mysteri- 
ous house. That is how Chenier first met Dolores the 
dancer, to whom he lost his heart very rapidly and com- 
pletely. The story goes with all the swing and dash of 
Mr. Pemberton at his best, and the author's large public 
cannot fail to appreciate it. 


2s. net. 


THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY. By Charles Inge. 6s. 
(Eveleigh Nash.) 


The relation of its title to the story is somewhat enigmati- 
cal, and is symptomatic of what is the chief defect in this 


book—a certain over-labouredness and unreality. There 
is good writing in the novel, easy and natural dialogue, 
and undoubted power of characterisation; but with all 
this the author has failed to make his people really vital. 
The book, in fact, appeals to the intellect only, and leaves 
us a little cold. Stripped of its accessories, the essential 
story is conventional enough. Robin Peverell is but a 
sorry hero. Leaving the army, he devotes his leisure to 
dabbling in eugenics, and undoubtedly the best things in 
the book are the satirical descriptions of the meetings of 
the pseudo-scientists. Mr. Inge has succeeded best with 
his most unpleasant character, a middle-aged siren whose 
interest in eugenics might be called by a harsher name 
than “‘scientific.’’ Her capture of the impressionable 
Peverell is an incident in itself very credible, but it is not 
justified by Mr. Inge’s plot. We have no further interest 
in Peverell when we find that his disappointment at being 
refused by the blind girl whom he loves drives him for 
consolation to the entirely hateful Miss Charlotte Blagden. 
And the least pleasing feature of the plot is Peverell’s 
jaunty forgetfulness of this ‘‘ incident,’”’ and his return to 
win from Beatrice Lavener the happiness which there is 
nothing in the book to suggest that he deserves. 


THESTORY OF JOAN GREENCROFT. By ArthurN. Bax. 
6s. (Mills & Boon.) 

The meagre outline of a life now dim in the closing 
shadows of the past, a picture, and three or four letters, 
on which the tears and ink dried more than a century ago 
—such, the author tells us, were the materials that inspired 
this story. And in reading “‘ The Story of Joan Green- 
croft,’’ one is overwhelmingly impressed with a sense of its 
faithfulness to life, so intimate and thoroughly human are 
the glimpses it affords of the people who comprise Joan’s 
little world. Joan is the younger of the two daughters of 
a well-to-do Durham coal-owner, and in his fine old hall 
the girls spend their childhood under the care of a tender, 
refined mother, the daughter of a bishop renowned at Court 
in the time of the early Georges. The death of the mother 
is the first great sorrow that falls on the family at the Hall ; 
and though Squire Greencroft undoubtedly feels his loss 
keenly, and erects a very handsome monument to his wife’s 
memory, his second marriage is foreshadowed by old Abe, 
the Hall gardener, who when asked his opinion of the 
elaborate marble memorial delivers himself of this cryptic 
verdict : ‘‘ The cow that bellows loudest after her calf is 
soonest comforted.’’ The advent of a jealous, petty- 
minded, albeit pretty, step-mother brings into the Hall 
a foreign atmosphere of bitterness and tyranny, which 
leads to many an explosion on the part of the high-spirited 
girls ; and both Joan and her sister welcome the respective 
opportunities which take them to India. Here, Joan tastes 
life’s supreme joy before a swift tragedy ends the idyll. 
These pages of family history form a strangely moving 
story which rivets the reader’s sympathy from first to last. 


OLIVIA MARY. By E. Maria Albanesi. 6s. (Methuen.) 
Madame Albanesi’s “ Olivia Mary”’ is an essentially 
human story. She has taken a handful of extremely 
natural characters, and, with a plot of the simplest, has 
woven them into a strong, stirring romance. The heroine 
is a frail, timid, tender-hearted little widow with an intense 
love for her only son, which, though he is devoted to his 
mother, he is unable to understand or appreciate. He is 
under the impression she is weak and delicate, incapable 
of deep feeling and needing constant care and attention, 
whilst all the time she is yearning inwardly for her freedom 
and wearies of the fetters his masterful affection places upon 
her. But when at last the secret of her life is disclosed 
by her malicious nephew, and her beloved son denounces 
her, she realises that there is no other happiness on earth 
for her but to be near him always. Throughout she is a 
pathetic, lovable little figure with a sweet personality that 
endears her to all those who move within the circle of her 
sheltered life. A touch of humour, mingled with pathos, 
is introduced through the optimistic American, Helen 
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—— From CONSTABLE’S LIST. 
FREDERIC LOLIEE’S NEW BOOK. 


THE ROMANCE OF A FAVOURITE. Translated from the French of FREDERIC LOLIEE by W. MORTON 
FULLERTON. Demy 8vo. With Photogravure Plates. 10s. 6d. net. 


This is the romantic story of the Comtesse de Castiglione, the famous beauty, by the Author of “‘Le Duc de 
Morny,” ‘“‘ Women of the Second Empire,’ etc. 


“The translation by Mr. W. Morton FULLERTON, who has succeeded—where so many English translators fail—in 
giving a faithful rendering of the French text without losing its indefinable literary grace.’"— Manchester Courier. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MRS. JANET ROSS’S NEW BOOK. 


THE FOURTH GENERATION. Author of “ Three Generations of English Women.” 12s. 6d. net. 


“This exceedingly delightful book.""—Daily News and Leader. ‘‘ There is no end to the delightful things in this 
book.’’—Atheneum. ‘‘ Worth reading . . . will have a permanent interest.’"—The Times. ‘‘ From first to last 
alive with amusing anecdotes.’"—Standard. ‘‘ An exceptionally notable and distinguished book.’’—Bookseller. 


MR. A. G. BRADLEY’S NEW BOOK. 


THE GATEWAY OF SCOTLAND: or East Lothian, Lammermoor, and the Merse. Illustrated 
with 8 Coloured Plates and numerous Line Drawings by A. L. COLLINS. 10s. 6d. net. 

‘‘ Mr. Bradley’s excellent book.’’—Glasgow Evening News. ‘‘ A beautiful and interesting book.”"— Publishers’ Circular. 

“Mr. Bradley enlivens his pages with many delightful anecdotes.’’—Spectator. ‘‘ Deserves every praise.’’—Bookseller. 


PROF. JAMES SULLEY’S NEW BOOK. 
ITALIAN TRAVEL SKETCHES. Iilustrated by P. NOEL BOXER. 7s. 6d. net. 


“These agreeable pen-pictures of Italian life, scenery, history and archeology are superior. The illustrations are 
good and the style is distinguished.’"—Atheneum. ‘‘ Delightful personal impressions of Palermo, Baveno, Terracina, 
Viterbo, Viareggio. . . . The book is written throughout with knowledge and vision, and its interest is enhanced by an 
admirable bibliography of works, Italian, German, French, and English, which throw light on the places described in 
Prof. Sully’s wanderings.’”’— Standard. 


THE POEMS OF ADAM LINDSAY GORDON. 


The only complete Edition of Gordon's Poems yet published, including several poems never before printed. Arranged 
by DOUGLAS SLADEN, with three sketches of Gordon drawn by himself, and other illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 


A NEW NOVEL BY ROBERT HALIFAX. 


Author of A Whistling Woman,” ‘‘ Low Society,”’ “‘ The Borderland,” etc., entitled 


‘4 A SLICE OF LIFE.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Illustrated 6/- 


SIR ARTHUR 
CONAN DOYLE’S 


EXTRAORDINARY 


NOVEL 


The Lost World 


By Sr Arthur Conan Doyle. 


Presentation edition with special illustrations. 10/6 net. 


HODDER AND S1OUGHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, LONDON. 
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Ambrose, whose one ambition is to gain the confidence of 
her indolent step-children ; and if she does not altogether 
succeed in the attempt, it cannot be said that her efforts 
in that direction are entirely futile. With the help of 
Olivia Mary circumstances are brought to a satisfactory 
climax, and we are left with a pang of regret that Olivia 
Mary’s own romance cannot end quite so happily. 


THE GOLDEN VENTURE. By J.'S. Fletcher. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Eveleigh Nash.) 3 

The paper wrapper of this novel shows a_ brilliantly 
coloured airship in flight, with a girl behind the aeronaut. 
This excites hopes of an elopement through the air, as a 
modern version of young Lochinvar; the aeroplane is 
bound to enter sensational fiction, sooner or later, as the 
motor has already done. But Mr. Fletcher keeps his 
characters on terra firma. There are villains, but they 
belong to a commercial syndicate of engineers who are 
interested in stealing the secret of a new motive-power 
from a young inventor who has discovered how to construct 
an airship of unrivalled excellence. How they use the 
beautiful ward of one of them, how she manages to break 
away from their control, and how another girl helps to 
defeat the plot, is Mr. Fletcher’s secret, and he has used 
it to write an exciting story. Probably some of his readers 
will object that the hero marries the wrong girl. Perhaps 
some of them will be disappointed that the ‘“‘ Golden Ven- 
ture’ is not more in the air. But, otherwise, the tale is 
brisk and full of thrills. 


ONE OF MARLBOROUGH’S CAPTAINS. 
Gerard. 6s, (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Mr. Morice Gerard has been taken with the fascination 
that belongs to the personality of the great Duke of Marl- 
borough, and not for the first time in his new story, ‘‘ One 
of Marlborough’s Captains,’’ does he bring his readers 
under the same potent spell. Anthony Marston, a gallant 
gentleman adventurer sets out, keen to see the great Duke 
and take service under him. “ He wanted life, activity, 
movement, fighting, and to be in the van of it,’”’ and it 
is not long before he is gratifying his wish to the full. 
Chance brings him to the right place at the right time to 
save Marlborough and Prince Eugene from the hands of 
assassins, and from this point on the narrative goes with 
a swing and gusto that carries the reader with it irresistibly. 
Marston is dispatched by Marlborough as captain of a 
small expedition that is to rescue a young and beautiful 
Baroness from a remote German castle in which she is 
kept a close prisoner and brutally ill-treated, and in carrying 
out this dashing enterprise he loses his heart, and love 
comes into his story to give him trouble and anxieties 
enough for a time, but happiness at last. It is a stirring, 
picturesque romance that will delight Mr. Gerard's large 
circle of admirers and will certainly send new readers to 
the other books of so vivid and imaginative a writer. 


By Morice 


THE MAN AT LONE LAKE. 
(Cassell. ) 

“The Man at Lone Lake ”’ is the story of life and love 
in the wonderful silent land that lies South of Hudson 
Bay. It is an unconventional romance coloured by the 
wild beauty stretching around Lone Lake, where Dick 
Wynn, a young student self-exiled from the world of men, 
has come to drown and forget his misery in tranquil solitude. 
He has lost all his youthful dreams and apparently all his 
chances of happiness. But out in the silent North, on the 
brink of civilization, he meets a young girl, the daughter of 
a neighbouring trapper, and there follows an ordinary love 
affair made extraordinary by unusual circumstances and 
surroundings ; a love affair that is touched with the spirit 
of adventure, shadowed by dangers, and keeps the reader 
on tenter-hooks to the end. Not the least charm of the 
book lies in the author’s deep sympathy with those poor 
dumb creatures that suffer so unnecessarily at the hand of 
the trapper, and her concise, picturesque style gives an 
atmosphere to the story which is delightfully fresh and 
fascinating. 


By Virna Sheard. 6s 


THE ADVENTURES OF NAPOLEON PRINCE. By May 
Edgington. 6s. (Cassell.) 

If you have not already made the acquaintance of 
Napoleon Prince in the columns of a popular magazine, 
you will be well advised to do so without delay—and if you 
have met him already the more permanent form which is. 
now given to his adventures is sure to be attractive to you. 
For he is a scoundrel of the kind that, to tell the truth, it 
is almost dangerous to write about, resourceful, generous, 
and winning. He really does justify his Christian name. 
With this caveat as to the morality of the book we can 
recommend it almost unreservedly, though we could wish 
that the author had taken the very slight trouble to remove 
some glaring indications of the fact that the adventures 
originally appeared as a magazine series. It is a little 
trying to be so frequently reminded, for instance, that the 
hero’s sister always wore high-waisted frocks and dressed 
her hair a@/a Josephine. But we have no wish to discourage 
prospective readers of one of the most vivacious and in- 
genious collection of stories of high-toned villainy that has. 


ever come our way. Like her hero, Miss Edgington is never 
at a loss. 


THE IRRESISTIBLE MRS. FERRERS. By Arabella Kenealy. 
6s. (Stanley Paul.) 

Lord Lygon has reason to suppose that his wife’s love 
for him has cooled. He is a careless, sporting man of a 
fairly good type, but he has never taken any trouble with 
his wife, and, within limits which he is not willing to set 
himself, he allows her to go her own way. Meanwhile he 
has fallen under the spell of Mrs. Ferrers, a professional 
beauty of the kind that is more dangerous in real life than 
attractive in novels, for she is shallow, none too equably- 
tempered, and, except in matters of love, rather stupid. 
These are the three protagonists of a book which contains 
many carefully-drawn characters. A bare recital of the 
plot might make it appear that ‘‘ The Irresistible Mrs. 
Ferrers ’’ is no more than the average society novel with a 
more decorous ending than usual. But this is hardly the 
case. The subject—rather a delicate one—is well and 
sympathetically treated, while the characterisation, as we 
have already said, is very good indeed, and carries the 
novel high above the average level. In some respects it 
is an unequal novel, and some really illuminating passages. 
must be set against others which show an odd crudity and 
carelessness ; but on the whole the good far outbalances 
the bad. Miss Arabella Kenealy may be congratulated 
upon a work of considerable power and distinction. 


THE GIRL FROM THE EAST. By David Whitelaw. 6s. 
(Greening.) 

Mr. David Whitelaw is one of those authors who may be 
relied on to hold the interest of his readers from the first 
chapter of his books to the last, and “ The Girl from the 
East ’’ is no exception from his rule. In no sense of the 
word is it great literature—and, in justice to the author, 
we are sure that he does not imagine that it is—but it is 
intriguing, wholesome, and entertaining. To get its best 
effect you should read it at a sitting. It does not call for 
deep analysis, nor, indeed, for the exercise of much thought 
of any description, but if you are willing to give way to it 
you can hardly fail to enjoy it. Sir Christopher Madgwick 
is an immensely wealthy Anglo-Indian. His past has been 
shady, but no fault can be found with his devotion for his 
first wife, for whose sake he has incurred the lasting enmity 
of an Indian “ nationalist.’’ In his own particular way Sani 
is just as forceful as Sir Christopher, and he is successful 
in kidnapping the latter’s daughter just after her birth. 
He brings up the girl carefully, and gets her married to an 
Englishman ; but she dies soon after the birth of a daughter. 
Sani intensifies his revenge by sending this girl to Sir 
Christopher. The latter promptly alters his will in favour 
of the granddaughter, who is suspected—with much appa- 
rent reason—of having caused his mysterious death. 
Then—but we are not going to give away any more of 
Mr. Whitelaw’s excellent plot. 
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WERNER LAURIE’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE CATHEDRALS OF ROME AND 
SOUTHERN ITALY. 

By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. With many plates in colour 
and half-tone. 9 by 64. Cloth gilt, 16s, net. 

This volume completes the set of Italian volumes in the Cathedral 
Series. The other two (uniform with the above) are ‘* The Cathedrals of 
Central Italy ” and “ The Cathedrals of Northern Italy.” 

WITH GUN AND GUIDE, SPOkKT AND 
TRAVEL IN THE WILDS OF NEW BRUNS- 
WICK AND NORTH BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


By THOMAS MARTINDALE, Fully Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF CHILE. 


By A. STUART CHISHOLM, Demy 8vo. Fully Illus- 
trated and with Map. 7s, 6d. net. 


OSCAR WILDE. Some Reminiscences. 
By LEONARD CRESSWELL INGLEBY. With Illus- 


trations and including a picture of Oscar Wilde's Tomb, by 
JACOB EPSTEIN. Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS IN OUR HOMES. 
By G. M. VALLOIS. With 61 illustrations. 6s, net. 


HANDICRAFT FOR HANDY BOYS. 


Practical Plans for Work and Play with Many Ideas for 
Earning Money. 


By A. NEELY HALL, With nearly 600 Illustrations and 
Working-drawings by the Author and Norman P. Hall. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE STORY OF HARVEY SINCLAIR. 


By GEORGE TRELAWNEY. Author of “In a Cottage 
Hospital.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net, picture wrapper. 


WERNER LAURIE, LTD., CLIFFORDS INN, LONDON. 


( READERS OUT OF REACH 


of a good local bookseller, or who live abroad, are asked to 
write direct to London for their books, which will be sent by 
return of post, at lowest cash prices, on receipt of remittance 
with order, 

German or French Books (if not obtainable in London) 
are posted to customers direct from Leipsic or Paris by my 
agents there, thus saving pc stage. 


LONDON AGENT FOR LIBRARIES ABROAD 


Subscription Newspaper and Periodical Agency for 
British and Foreign Publications. 
List of 1600 Subscription Rates free on application. 
CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE 


1. Reference Book Catalogue of 146 pp. 
of Standard Literature. 

2. Remainder Catalogue of over 1000 
Titles of Publishers’ Remainders, in 
good condition as issued, at from 
30% to 80% off published prices. 

3. Colonial Librarian’s Handbook, in- 

dispensable to Librarians outside 

Europe, with complete list of Colonial 

Editions, etc., etc. 

4. Price List of Subscription Rates for 

British Periodicals abroad, with a 

selection of the most popular Ameri- 

can, French, German, and Spanish 


ESTABLISHED 
1851: periodicals, 


ALFRED WILSON 


Export and Retail Bookseller 
18-19 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Baakers : Lendon County & Westminster (Lombard Street). 


Telephone: 7463 Central, J 


FROM HOLDEN AND HARDINGHAM’S § LIST 
By LE PETIT HOMME ROUGE © 


Author of “ The Court of the Tuileries ” 


REPUBLICAN FRANCE : 1870—1912 


Her Presidents, Statesmen, Policy, Vicissitudes 
and Social Life 
Over 500 pages. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 
With Nine Portraits on art paper, and a photogravure frontispiece. 

This work, which has been in preparation for some years, is the most elaborate 
and important that the author has attempted. His long residence in France 
and his relations with many distinguished Frenchmen enables him to give 
here a greater amount of information than will be found in any similar book. 
It will appeal both to readers of lighter literature and to students of history, 
for on one hand it contains a great variety of amusing anecdotes, and on the 
other it embodies a full record of French statesmanship and policy. 


GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON’S 
New Novel 
THE HUSBANDS OF EDITH 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, with artistic coloured wrapper, 3/— net. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Brewster’s Millions.” 


A FINE BOOK FOR BOYS 
A BOUNTY BOY 


By FRANK T. BULLEN 
In cloth bevelled boards and gilt edges, with Frontispiece. 3/6. 


CRUIKSHANK REFLECTIONS“ & 


Geo. Cruikshank. 
Most interesting.’"-—Glasgow Evening Times. 
Letterpress as entertaining as the great humorist’s sketches.” —Scotsman. 
“ First-rate entertainment.”—Dundee Advertiser. 
“Fun and wisdom.”—Nottingham Daily Express. 
In cloth gilt, 2 net. Coloured picture wrapper, 1/- net. 


A NEW FULL-LENGTH NOVEL 


By KATHLYN RHODES 
FAIRY GOLD 


By the Author of “ Flower of Grass,” ‘“‘ Desert Dreamers,” etc. 6/- 


Admirers cf the late Allen Raine’s works will 
appreciate this Novel 


THE WOOING OF MIFANWY A Welsh Love Story 
By EDITH C. KENYON 


Author of “ The Hand of His Brother,” etc. 6/- 
MAY CROMMELIN’S New Novel 
THE GOLDEN BOW 


By the Author of “ Lovers on the Green,” etc. 6/- 
By THE HON. MRS. JULIAN BYNG 
BARRIERS 


A Powerful and Moving Story of Anglo-Indian Life 
By KATE HELEN WESTON 


Author of “ The Partners.” 


THE MAN MACDONALD 


PIERRE COSTELLO’S Great Novel 
TAINTED LIVES 6/- 


By DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 
ST. LO: A Romance of the Fifteenth Century 6/- 


A Novel of the type of Jane Austen 
OLD FRIENDS AND NEW FACES 
An imaginary sequel to the novels of Jane Austen 


By SYBIL BRINTON 6/- 


This fine novel is believed to be a most successful attempt at picturing 
incidents in the after-lives of some of the characters of Jane Austen's novels. 
Many of the personages named will be recognized as “ old friends” from the 
famous authoress’s works. 


By THE COUNT DE SOISSONS 
MY SENTIMENTAL ANCESTRESS 
In this romance, which is full of striking incidents, the author compares 
the state of France during the early phases of the Great Revolution 
with that of this country at the present day. Whilst telling an interesting 
story, he holds that Revolution may ensue here, even as it did in France, from 


lack of firm statesmanship. This book is more than a novel: it is also a 
lesson and a warning for the times in which we live. . 


AN OUTSTANDING SUCCESS 


By MISS CLOTILDE GRAVES 
(**RICHARD DEHAN ”) 
With 16 full-page Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 


MAIDS IN A MARKET GARDEN 


In crown 8v0, handsome cloth gilt, 3/6 net. 

This charming novel has proved to be one of the author’s most successful. 
Many large editions have been sold besides the special editions for the United 
States of America and for Canada. 

The World says: “It is refreshing in its fun, and most enjoyable. Its 
living pictures are gems of humour.” f 

The Atheneum says: “ Exceedingly beautiful illustrations.” 


HOLDEN AND HARDINGHAM, ADELPHI. 
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THEKEYNOTE,. ByAlphonsedeChateaubriant. Translated 
by Lady Theodora Davidson. 6s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
The charm of this book lies in its utter simplicity—its 

entire lack of affectation ; there is no ‘“‘ pandering to the 
elemental passions,’’ no obvious striving after effect, yet it 
gains an irresistible effect from its simple naturalness. 
Under the title of ‘‘ Monsieur des Lourdines ”’ it has already 
enjoyed a brilliant success in France and won for its author 
the Prix Goncourt. Love, Lady Theodora Davidson ex- 
plains in her preface, is the keynote of the book and is 
accountable for the title. Yet it is by no means a con- 
ventional love story, being just the tale of a simple-hearted 
man’s intense love for his only son, which cannot be 
destroyed even when that son brings down ruin upon his 
father’s head and causes his mother’s untimely death. 
The deep emotions which subdue the two men before the 
final reconciliation is made Monsieur Alphonse de Chateau- 
briant describes with profound sympathy, and he shows a 
deep knowledge of human nature in the subtle power with 
which he has presented his characters. There is not much 
doubt that “The Keynote,” with its quiet beauty, its 
pathos and poetry, will appeal to readers over here as 
forcibly as it has done already to those in the land of its 
origin. 


THE MARRIAGE OF KETTLE. By C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 
6s. (Heinemann.) 


The only quarrel we have with Mr. Hyne is that the 


gentle captain is not married. The book closes with Mc-— 


Todd teasing Kettle and Miss Dubbs. “ Three o’clock in 
the morning, and the skipper courting his girrl. ‘ Oh, 
silver moon and Afric’s stars, you’ve much to answer 
for!’ G.R. Tennyson wrote that, and I’ve aye thought 
it one of his finest poems. Man, but flirting like this is a 
terrible example to some of the ship’s company. Me, for 
instance.’”’ It is only fair to say that Kettle is not in the 
amorous mood throughout the book. It is war rather 
than love which stirs the irascible little gentleman, and Mr. 
Hyne is not prepared to worship probabilities if he can 
give the captain a good time, even among the Berbers, 
whom he outwits practically single handed. The Italians 
in Tripoli would be the better of Kettle. So would any 
ship afflicted with insubordinate or lazy crews. At the 
same time, the captain does not always come off victor, 
and indeed it is his defeat by two rascals at Liverpool which 
is the means of throwing him into the society of the afore- 
said Miss Dubbs. The great McTodd is on the scene, of 
course, as a foil and coadjutor. But it is Kettle himself 
who makes the book, and his admirers may be assured he 
has not lost the use of tongue or limbs, not even in the 
shadow of matrimony. 


WINDYRIDGE, By W. Riley. 6s. (Herbert Jenkins.) 


“* Windyridge ”’ is a new book by a new author from a new 
publisher, and it hardly seems possible that any novel could 
‘be newer than that. But it has a certain freshness of sub- 
ject and treatment, too, to make its newness something more 
than a superficial gloss. Although the publisher’s note on 
the wrapper speaks of “‘ Mr.” Riley, one suspects from in- 
ternal evidence that the author is of the other sex ; the men 
in the book are a woman’s men; the gentle sentiment of 
the story and its whole outlook upon humanity are essen- 
tially feminine. Grace Holden, alone in the world, wearies 
of the city, hears “‘ the call of the heather,’”’ and answering 
it goes away into Yorkshire, lights on a delightfully quaint 
little village, finds an ideal cottage to let in it, takes the 
cottage for a year and settles down to carry on business 
there as aphotographer. Thesketches of village life and char- 
acter are very good, and if the old farmers, the kindly old 
squire, the quaint, motherly, old soul whoisGrace’s neighbour, 
the pathetic man who is her first customer, the finely honour- 
able barrister whom Grace dubs “‘ the Cynic,”’ and most of the 
other people of the tale are a more idyllic community than 
one generally encounters on this sinful earth they are ad- 
mirably in keeping with the sweetness and quiet charm of 
the whole story. For the story has an atmosphere and a 


curious charm of its own that are not easy to define ; there 
is a sort of dream-magic about it ; a delicate, lavender-like 
fragrance ; and the love romance that finds Grace and stays 
with her at last wears the same sober, pretty colours, breathes 
the same subdued, pleasant music. The people in the novel, 
the pathos and joy of their simple experiences, the little 
bits of homely philosophy—these are the things that make 
the book not only readable but enjoyable, so that it lingers 
in your mind when you have done like the gracious memory 
of a midsummer night’s dream of idyllic men and women 
you have never met and never hope to meet, but would be 
glad to. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


F INDLE WAKES: A Play in Four Acts. 
ton. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

This is the fourth play that Mr. Stanley Haughton, who 
is still a young man, has published. It is his most serious 
effort, and a distinct advance on his earlier work. So far, 
all his work has been done for the Manchester Repertory 
Theatre, for which he has depicted the every day life of 
ordinary Manchester people. He makes no attempt to 
elaborate a plot, nor are any of the incidents in his plays at 

1 exciting. But his characters are all living persons, no 
mere puppets, and because of that he is a real dramatist. 
He endeavours to see things as they are, he is not afraid of 
the truth, but does not probe very deep, he sees no poetry 
in life, but on the other hand, he does not find it altogether 
tragic or merely sordid and ugly. One feels always in 
reading his work that a younger man would find more poetry 
in life, and that an older would perceive brighter lights and 
deeper shadows. His rich men, who have made their money 
do not know how to spend it, and still less how to bring 
up their sons, the sons who fancy themselves broad-minded, 
lack strength of character, which can only be developed 
by some self-imposed discipline. The moral of this story, 
which is very simple and direct, will commend itself to the 
modern orthodox man, though he will absolutely and un- 
hesitatingly condemn the action and point of view of the 
heroine. The father tries to do the right thing by his friend, 
and the son is forced to yield and prepared to pay the price ; 
and though actual payment is not demanded, the son has 
been taught a lesson which he will not forget. This play 
deserves a place on the stage, and so is worth preservation, 
but it cannot be considered as a work of literature. 


By Stanley Hough- 


CAMEOS OF INDIAN CRIME, 
12s. 6d. net. (Stanley Paul & Co.) 


Paget, M.P., will not like such a book as “‘ Cameos of 
Indian Crime’’: it will be far too outspoken for him. 
Moreover it happens to be written by a man who ought to 
know what he is talking about, since he has spent thirty- 
five years in India, mainly as a Civil Servant. Mr. Hervey, 
indeed, has a way of stating his opinions and of citing his 
experiences, which seems to suggest that he, unlike a certain 
great political thinker, would feel no hesitation at all about 
drawing up an indictment against a whole nation. Take the 
crime of lying, and the author delivers himself to the follow- 
ing effect: ‘‘ Not one Hindoo in a thousand has any concep- 
tion of or respect for the truth.’’ In speaking of a certain 
offence against sexual ethics, he is quite as sweeping in his 
charges. Poisoning again, according to Mr. Hervey, “ isa 
very common crime in India: all classes resort to it when 
revenge has to be satiated, a score to be paid off, or anyone 
obnoxious to be got out of the way.’’ Thus prepared, we 


By B. H. Hervey. 


are not surprised to learn that “‘ intoxication prevails to a 
great extent among Hindoos,” that every Indian domestic 
servant is a thief, that “ the crime of extortion is very rife 
among the natives of India,” or that “ India is par excellence 
the land of bribery ”’ ; 


and when, as a kind of counterblast 
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FROM DENTS’ LIST 


40 NEW VOLUMES ADDED TO 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


SEND FOR ANNOTATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


*"TWIXT LAND AND SEA 
By Josep Conrap. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT 
By FLorence CoNvVERSE, author of the ‘“ House of 
Prayer.’’ Crown 8vo. 6s, 
THE ADVENTURES OF MISS GREGORY 
PERCEVAL GIBBON. Crown 8vo. e 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF RUSKIN 
By ANDRE CHEVRILLON. Translated by ANDREW BOYLE. 
Large Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 
CHAUCER 
By Emite Lecouis. Translated by L. Lamavorx. 
Small Demy 8vo. 5s, net. 
The LAST LEGITIMATE KING of FRANCE 
By Pa@spe ALLEN. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
12s, 6d, net. 
THE MASTERS OF PAST TIME 
By EuGENE FRoMENTIN. Translated by ANDREW BOYLE. 
With several coloured and half-tone illustrations. Medium 
8vo. 7s, 6d, net. 
DANTE AND THE MYSTICS 
By E. G. Garpner, M.A. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
10s, 6d, net. 
ASPECTS OF ALGERIA: 
Historical — Pictorial—Colonial 
By Roy DEvEREvux. With Illustrations. Square Demy 
8vo. 10s, 6d, net, 
STUDIES AND APPRECIATIONS: 
A Volume of Essays 
By DarRELL Ficcis. Crown 8vo. 5s, net, 
TRIANGULAR CRICKET 
By E. H. D. SEWELL. With Illustrations. 5s, net. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Also Special Prospectus for Children’s 
Yew Books. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd., 28, Aldine House, Bedford Street, W.C. 


SOME GOOD NOVELS 


THE STREETS OF ASCALON 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, author of “ The 
Common Law.” Illustrated by Charles DanaGibson. 441 
pages. 6s. 


A new full length society novel. 


THE PRICE SHE PAID: The Story 


of a Woman’s Struggle 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS, author of “ The 
Husband's Story.” 


In a powerful and dramatic story the author tells how 
the heroine ‘‘ paid the price’’ of a marriage for money. 


THE SINS OF THE FATHER 


By THOMAS DIXON, author of ‘The Clansman.” 
With 16 full-page Illustrations 


A romance of the South dealing in vivid fashion with 
a complicated sex question. The Scotsman says ‘‘‘ The 
Sins of the Father’ is sure to be widely read.” 


THE DEPARTMENT STORE 
By MARGARET BOHME 


A novel of to-day. A powerful and vivid picture of 
life in the great department shop. 


TH= FAVOUR OF KINGS 


By M. H. BRADLEY 
The romantic story of Anne Boleyn and Henry VIII. 


APPLETONS LONDON 


NEW BOOKS OF INTEREST. 


THE TRAVELS OF ELLEN CORNISH. 


Being the Memoir of a Pilgrim of Science. 


By VAUGHAN CORNISH, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
Feap. 4to. With plates, maps and plans. 12/6 net. 
A record of visits to Japan—The Niagara Falls—The Panama (anal 


Works—and Jamaica during the great Earthquake. The illustrations are 
from photographs by Dr. Cornish. 


WEST INDIAN FAIRY TALES. 


By GERTRUDE SHAW. 
Illustrated by H. J. Stock, R.I. 16mo. 3/6 net. 


The native characteristics and local scenery of British Guiana from 
the background of these New Fairy Tales, which are written with a 
simplicity and reality which will appeal to the mind of the child. 


A CONVERSATIONAL TOUR IN AMERICA. 


By E. H. LACON WATSON. 
Impl. 16mo. 5/- net, 
There is a fund of amusement in the author's experierces and im- 


pressions in this interesting record of a trip through the States ard in 
Canada. 


ALGIERS, THE SAHARA AND THE NILE. 


By RACHEL HUMPHREYS. 
Impl. 16mo. Illustrated. 5/- net. 


The lighter side cf the many things to be noted by the traveller in 
North Africa are recorded by the author. The book is full of bright and 
amusing comments on places and people, and is well illustrated from 
original photographs. 


REMINISCENCES OF A _ BLACKWALL MID- 
SHIPMAN. By W. I. DOWNIE. 


Crown 8vo. With frontispiece. 3/6 net. 


“It is a genuine piece of good work, and in its breeziness and straight 
good fellowship, we can understand something of those light-hearted, 
careless, irrespcnsible days.”"— Naval and Military Record. 


THE RIVER RHYMER. sy J. ASHBY-STERRY. 


Feap. 8vo. 3/6 net. 


A new volume of verse by Mr. Ashby-Sterry, which treats exclusively 
ofthe Thames. It comprises sketches in song of the places, people and 
life from the source in Trewsbury Mead to the Buoy at the Nore. 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 


WRITTEN IN THE SAND. 6/- 
By J. R. DUVAL, 


“Rich with light, life, and Southern Colour, and a new love story. 


The romance of the Sahara.”—N. Y. Herald, Paris. 
WINDFRINT VIRGIN. 6/- 
By WILKINSON SHERREN. 
THE GIRDLE OF KAF. 6/- 
By CORA MINNETT. 
THE BRENTONS. 6/- 
By ANNA CHAPIN RAY. 
DETAINED BY THE KING. 6/- 
By ARTHUR MALTBY. 
SUNSET. 6/- 
By MRS. DONALD SHAW. 
MANAGEMENT. 6/- 
By MARIA S. STEUART. 
MAGGIE PEPPER. 6/- 
By CHARLES KLEIN. 
GURTH. 6/- 


By CAPTAIN J. W. GAMBEIR. 


LONDON : 
W. J. HAM-SMITH, 6 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI. 
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to this rather comprehensive attack on our fellow subjects 
in India, we are told that the drunkenness, violence, and 
incontinence of Anglo-Indians, civil and military, are 
largely responsible for the decline of respect for the white 
man, which of recent years has been so observable among 
the natives, we can only assume that in this matter, too, 
Mr. Hervey speaks with authority. In any case, his 
stories, grim and humorous alike, are as admirable as 
they are numerous, and his book ought to save the young 
Oxford or Cambridge man going out to India many and 
many a rupee. 


TANNHAUSER AND THE MASTER SINGERS OF 
NUREMBERG. By A. L. Cleather and Basil Crump. 
2s. 6d. (Methuen & Co.) 


This is the fourth volume of the series of handbooks in 
which these authors set out not merely to tell the story of 
Wagner's operas themselves, but to cull, in amplification, 
from the composer’s voluminous writings whatever will 
assist towards their full appreciation. We are probably 
still too near to him in point of time to form a just 
estimate of the debt under which Wagner has laid the 
whole art of music, but it is certain that the stone which 
he threw into the pool, upwards of fifty years ago, is 
still sending out ever-widening circles of influence. Some 
knowledge of how he came to throw it, and of how 
he foresaw the ripples it would create cannot fail there- 
fore to be interesting to those whom they have reached. 
However it may be with the elect few, the percentage of 
patrons listening from their seats at Covent Garden (or 
elsewhere for that matter) to ‘‘ Tannhauser’’ and ‘‘ The 
Master-Singers,’’ who know that the second was written as 
a sort of jovial pendant to the first is probably small. 
For them, this handbook should redouble their interest. 
The parallel between the two works is drawn from Wagner's 
own letters. The reader is gently led to a realization of 
the fact that each is a different expression of the same 
mental state: that the main themes of both are in many 
respects concurrent. Here is food for speculation for the 
student and the dilettante alike. It is impossible in a 
short notice to do more than thus indicate the lines of 
comparative analysis followed with success by the 
writers. For the rest one must be content with the 
bare record that each opera is treated in two 
sections, labelled respectively ‘‘ Introduction ’’ and “‘ the 
Drama,” and that the easy-running style in which the 
studies are written and the clarity with which /eitmotifs 
are isolated make their assimilation a matter of pleasure 
even for the general reader. 


MEMORIALS OF OLD NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. Edited 
by Everard L. Guilford, M.A. 15s. net. (George Allen & 
Co., Ltd.) 


_~ ** Memorials of Old Nottinghamshire ”’ is an addition to 


a well-known and most useful series, which is singularly 
complete in its survey, and in all essential respects most 
admirable. The general editor, Mr. Everard L. Guilford, 
writes with authority on historical Nottinghamshire and on 
the connection of the county with the Civil War. Mr. 
Harry Gill devotes himself in the most interesting fashion 
to the spires and to the low side windows of Nottingham- 
shire, which latter he explains as originally constructed for 
the purpose of timing the ringing of the sacring bell. Mr. A. 
Hamilton Thompson discourses learnedly on Medieval 
Church Architecture, leaving the Rev. J. Charles Cox to take 
for his themes Newstead Priory and other religious houses, 
and the Forest of Sherwood. Mr. John Russell tackles 
Nottinghamshire poets in a pleasant chapter, that deals 
with bards of such varying merit and style as Byron, Kirke 
White, Philip James Bailey, and Henry Constable. Mr. 
Aymer Vallance has some most interesting things to say 
about the roods, screens, and lofts of the county, while to 
Mr. Frank E. Burton is allotted the evidently congenial 
task of describing the coinage of the old Nottingham 
mint, 


GODOY: THE QUEEN’S FAVOURITE. By Edmund B. 
d'Auvergne. Illustrated. 16s. net. (Stanley Paul & Co.) 

So much of romance entered into the career of Manuel 
Godoy that any capably written history of the man and 
his times must have'a popular interest that would carry it 
into the hands of the general reader ; and Mr. d’Auvergne’s 
‘“ Godoy : The Queen’s Favourite,” is written very capably 
indeed. Godoy first appeared in Madrid as an impecunious 
officer in the Spanish army; he won the favour of the 
Princess who was presently to become Queen, and of her 
husband, and he rose rapidly in eminence and power until 
he held the highest office under the Crown, and in the 
stirring days of the great Napoleon played a large part in 
directing the destinies of his country. As Mr. d’Auvergne 
says, he ‘‘ obtained his power ignobly, but he used it well.” 
He was a patriotic and far-seeing statesman; but as a 
Court favourite he had few friends and many enemies. If 
he looked after his own interests, he never neglected Spain’s, 
and his downfall was more of a catastrophe for his nation 
than it was for himself, though probably none of his con- 
temporaries recognised this. Mr. d’Auvergne has done 
good service in getting together a certain amount of new 
material concerning the career of Godoy, and in clearly 
vindicating the name of a notable Spaniard, whose public 
life was worthy, though his private life had often to be 
talked about in whispers. It is a book worth reading, 
for it is none the less good history for being good romance. 


CAESAR BORGIA. A Study of the Renaissance. By John 

Leslie Garner. 12s. 6d. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 

We are glad to say that Mr. Garner’s book is a real con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the Italian Renaissance era. 
It will not minister to those diseased minds which batten 
upon unedifying tittle-tattle, but the general reader as well 
as the student will find it in every way an illuminating 
volume. Mr. Garner’s wide knowledge of history is seen 
to advantage in an introduction of forty pages which he 
devotes to a rapid review of the Italian Renaissance wherein 
he points out that it was something more than a revival 
in literature and the graphic arts. He also surveys the 
prominent characteristics of the Latin race, and emphasises 
the importance of understanding the conditions in the 
peninsula before and during the Renaissance. Failing this, 
it is quite impossible to comprehend how such monsters 
as Sixtus IV. and Alexander VI. could have been elected 
to the chair of St. Peter. It would be unfair to the author 
to say that he has sat down to whitewash Czsar Borgia. 
He has merely demonstrated the futility of judging him 
by our modern standard of ethics. Machiavelli, it will be 
remembered, held Czsar up as a pattern, in all but his 
ill-fortune, to him who would attempt to form a united 
kingdom of Italy. Clever and versatile, in diplomacy and 
warfare well skilled, he had in a high degree the quality 
of “‘ virtu ’’—the combination of force and intellect—which 
was so dear to the Italian heart, to Machiavelli, Commines, 
and to other writers of the day. In Macaulay’s essay on 
Machiavelli he devotes to Cxsar Borgia a characteristic 
paragraph which concludes by saying that he fell at last 
‘‘amidst the mingled curses and regrets of a people of whom 
his genius had been the wonder, and might have been the 
salvation.’’ Such, we think, is the attitude Mr. Garner has 
adopted in his excellent monograph. 


CHARLES DICKENS. By W. H. Helm. 2s. 6d. ret. 
(Herbert & Daniel.) 

This is the latest addition to the admirable “ Regent 
Library,’’ and must be the stoutest volume in the series. 
It runs to nearly five hundred and fifty pages, and for its 
artistic get-up and the value of its contents, is certainly 
a miracle of cheapness. All the books of Dickens have been 
laid under contribution, and Mr. Helm has extracted from 
them a delightful miscellany of readings, each of which, 
with the concise note that precedes it, makes a story com- 
plete in itself. Four of Dickens’s poems are included ; 
there is a useful calendar of the ,1ncipal events in his life, 
a collection of Appreciations by famous authors, a biblio- 
graphy and an iconography. The latter 1s not so full as 
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READY SHORTLY 
THE BEST OF 


A. C. BENSON 


IN ONE VOLUME 


THE BEAUTY 
LIFE 


Note the 
pull - out 
writing bed 


Compiled by CAROLINE ABBOTT DERBY Another important feature about 
this desk is that it can be used 
“7 he Beauty of Life ’’ isan anthology compiled as a table when closed. 


from Mr. Benson’s famous and ever popular 


boo :s, arranged in the form of daily readings. 

It combines with his exquisite descriptions of « 

nature, arranged according to their appropriate = Yr t 
seasons of the year, his wide outlook on life in 


general ; and it is felt that it will be a book 


eagerly welcomed by those who already care 
for pore lead others are Roll Top Desks 

not yet intimate with them to a knowledge of 
his delightful books, 
Price 6s. net When you want 
, . or a low-roll top desk, or any other kin 
Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, London, E.C. of desk, you pear visit fe Globe- 
Wernicke Showrooms or send for the 
special catalogue devoted to desks 
(No. 18 D). We have over ffty styles 
of desks to offer—two of which are 
illustrated on this page. Style No. 1633, 
shown above, is very popular with those 
who prefer a low desk. It gives one a 
clear view of the room and the pull-out 
writing bed is useful when one wants to 
The world’s examine plans, maps, drawings and large 
papers, etc. Altogether this is a very 
compact little desk; it is well finished 
best Pencil and can be had in either quartered oak 

e or mahogany as desired. 

Style No. 1643, shown at foot, is a 
aa, 2 . high-roll top desk suitable for those who 
The man who is in the habit like to te plenty of pigeon holes and 
filing boxes. It is fully described in the 
catalogue—No. 18 D—a copy of which 


of paying his penny or two- 
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” Packing Free.—Orders of £2 iage Paid to an 
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{ ID noor. After that nothing 44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
82, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 98, BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 


but a ‘“ Koh-i-noor” will do. 


The ‘ Koh-i-noor’”’ is the world’s best 
pencil. It writes better than other pencils, 


contains no grit, does not snap in use, and 


out-lasts six of the common kind. Try 


x one to-day. 
4d. each or 3s. 6d. per dozen. Koh-i-noor House, Kingsway, 
In 17 degrees (and copying). London (Paris, Brussels, Dres- 
Of Stationers, &c. List free. den, Zurich, Milan, Vienna, 
L. & C. Harptmvtn, Lrd., Barcelona, New York). 
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Maria Luisa. 
From “ Godoy: The Queen’s Favourite, by Edmund B. d’Auvergre (Stanley Paul). 


it might be, but it refers to all the best known portraits. 
Mr. Helm has done his work carefully and well. He is 
an enthusiast, but not a blind one as his discriminating 
introduction sufficiently indicates. He touches on Dickens’s 
sins of exaggeration, and mentions certain characters as 
“not merely improbable, but impossible,’’ and counts 
Micawber, Jingle and the Marchioness among these. Here 
we think he errs, for the present writer has known these 
people in the flesh, Micawber in particular. Dickens’s 
characters are seldom normal, but most of them have their 
counterparts in real life, and hardly any of them are really 
caricatures, though they may seem so to such of us as have 
never met their like. Otherwise, Mr. Helm’s Introduction 
is an adequate and sound piece of work, and his selections 
from Dickens make up a representative and thoroughly 
entertaining volume. 


THE BOW-WOW BOOK. By Cou'son Kernahan. 
Illustrations by Lawson Wood and L. Ravea Hill. 
net. (Nisbet.) 

To those who only know Mr. Coulson Kernahan on his 
serious side ‘‘ The Bow-Wow Book ”’ will come as a surprise. 
It is one of the most irresponsible of humorous miscellanies 
—a book of nonsense, rhymes and farcical stories, quips, and 
whims and oddities, and whimsical dissertations on dogs 
and their ways, and the ways of those who associate with 
them. There are some delightfully amusing testimonials 
to the merits or demerits of the book, supposed tv have been 
received from Mr. Clement Shorter, Mr. Bottomley, Mr. 
Silas K. Hocking, Sims, Shaw, and other celebrities, in which 
the author cleverly and quaintly parodies the style of the 
reputed writers of them, hitting off their little weaknesses 
of thought and style without malice, but with a nicety and 
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gentle satire that are almost sinful. None but a dog-lover 
could so fully enter into the humour of his subject ; and 
none but a dog-lover could have so fine and keen asympathy 
with it, too. In‘ Only a Dog,” and ‘“‘ A Dog in the Pulpit,”’ 
Mr. Kernahan turns aside from jesting to write a poem and 
an essay, in which all the pathos of those dumb lives is 
very understandingly and beautifully unveiled. These two 
things should have a place in every Dog Anthology ; they 
are little masterpieces in their kind. But the keynote of 
the book is laughter, and it is hardly necessary to say that 
the illustrations of Mr. Lawson Wood catch the whole 
spirit of it. Look at his dejected poodle arrested on a charge 
of resembling Mr. Hall Caine ; or his drawing of Mr. Lloyd 
George robbing a hen-roost—the portrait of the Chancellor 
is perfect, and the smile on his face is a pure joy. This is 
one of the most amusing and should prove one of the most. 
popular of Christmas books. 


Hotes on Hew Books. 


MR. J. W. ARROWSMITH. 


Mr. Arrowsmith knows what the public likes, as witness his. 
great success with ‘‘ Three Men and a Boat,” “ Called Back,”’ etc. 
In My Dog and I (1s.), written and illustrated by Gerald Sidney, 
he caters for the public which laughed so heartily over ‘‘ We 
Three and Troddles.’”’ Mr. Sidney’s book strikes us as in its. 
way, even more funny than Mr. Andom’s. As in “ We Three 
and Troddles,’’ the fun is sometimes forced and occasionally 
boisterous, but Mr. Sidney has a genuine sense of humour, as 
is shown by his shrewd “‘asides.’’ ‘‘ My Dog and I”’ bubbles 
over with high spirits, and for those who love fun of the “‘ knock- 
about ”’ order the book will have many attractions. 


MESSRS. MURRAY & EVENDEN. 


Rather more than a century ago the English novel was in a 
somewhat parlous case. To its brilliant beginnings by Fielding 
and Richardson succeeded that strange epoch of tales of terror 
and wonder from which by a curious fate developed both 
the Waverley Novels and the ‘penny dreadful.” It is to the 
second branch of this family tree that we must trace Cairm 
Lodge, by Antoine Le Burovski, which may be fairly described 
as a ‘‘ two-shilling dreadful.’’ From this description the reader 
will not be surprised to learn that ‘‘ Cairn Lodge’”’ is “an old 
grey house far away from cities and the busy haunts of men, 
enshrouded by a wind-swept colony of sycamores.’’ This un- 
prepossessing mansion was inhabited by Mr. Flanders and his 
daughter Kate. Then, to use the characteristic language of the 
author, “‘a guest had arrived at Cairn Lodge, in the person of 
Leonora Redmayne,” for the purpose, apparently, of mitigating 
the horrors of her old schoolfellow’s existence. Mr. Flanders 
may be described briefly as an aged inebriate and satyr, who 
had killed his wife and made his daughter’s life an inferno. Ina 
moment of uncontrolled and justifiable anger Kate Flanders 
all but vindicates, by homicide, the insult to her friend. But 
poetic justice is done. The satyr is certified to have died of 
alcoholic excess, and the burning of Cairn Lodge at once pre- 
cludes the defilement of the injured mother’s grave and destroys 
the will that would have robbed the daughter of her inheritance. 
Only one adjective can do justice to the book—it is lurid. 


MESSRS. STANLEY PAUL & CO. 


Lovers of the sensational will find full measure of their favourite 
literary fare in Mrs. Charlotte Cameron’s A Durbar Bride (6s.), 
a thoroughly readable piece of fiction, which contains a good deab 
more ‘‘ human interest’ than is at once apparent from its title. 
When all is said, however, the book is noteworthy chiefly on 
account of its trimmings—the Durbar, of which the author gives 
an effective account, high society in England and India, the 
delights of a voyage on a P. & O. liner. The book goes with a 
swing, and it contains some very well-drawn characters. 

Mrs. Maude M. Holbach is an ardent worshipper at the shrine 
of King Richard; she very nearly idolises him, of which In the 
Footsteps of Richard Ceeur de Lion (16s. net) bears witness. 
The first part of the volume—the story of King Richard’s life— 
shows that the author has a complete, if somewhat rose-coloured.,. 
understanding of the character of her hero, and, moreover, that 
she has made a careful study of the leading authorities upon the 
events of his reign, of which she presents the reader with a clear 
and concise account. The second part is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the more important Continental towns connected with 
the name of Richard as they are at the present day, and embodies 
notes upon many attractive, but unfrequented, towns in France, 
Austria, and Germany, in addition to chapters upon Cyprus and 
Palestine. A number of excellent illustrations add to the attrac- 
tions of a worthy and painstaking piece of work. 


